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The Polaroid 
minute.2495 


The best minute oftheday. = expensive square color film 





How often do you get in easy-loading packs. 
three generations together? 60 seconds. $24.95* 
Before the moment turns Or get the camera in our 
into amemory, bring it back Minute Maker Kit with film, 
for an encore with pictures flashcubes and carrying case 
Pivns 5 Pr S25 QOS* 
you see in just 60 seconds. for $35.95: . 
With our Square Shooter 2. Either way, the excitement 
This Polaroid® Land starts in just a minute. 


camera is only $24.95 and 
comes with features you'd 
expect to find in cameras 
costing $20 more. 

An electric eye and 
electronic shutter give you 
automatic exposures, even 
for flash. 

A built-in rotating flash 
tells you when the flashcube is 
used up. A unique face-in- 
the-square viewfinder gives 
you ideal focus at 5 feet—the 
best distance for most shots, 
the best distance for flash. 
(Just fit the red square to your 
subject’s face and shoot.) 

And you use our less “Suggested list price 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Reporter-researchers, as their title implies, perform a variety of 
functions. Most of the time they work in New York gathering re- 
search materials, conducting interviews, and checking stories for ac- 
curacy. Sometimes they also go out to report in the field. Sport Re- 
porter-Researcher Paul Witteman, 30, who came to TIME in 1972 
after a year as a reporter in Pittsfield, Mass., and graduation from 
the Columbia School of Journalism, has landed a number of field as- 
signments, but never an assignment quite like last week’s. He was 
sent to Cincinnati to be on hand if Atlanta Braves Slugger Henry 
Aaron tied Babe Ruth’s career home-run record. Witteman ended 
up seeing a lot more drama than he had bargained for. 

Leaving the Cincinnati Riverfront Stadium the afternoon before 
the season’s opening game, Witteman looked up to see a dark “fun- 
nel” looming in the distant sky. “At first I didn’t know what it was,” 
he recalled. By the next morning he learned that it was only one of 
many tornadoes that had smashed through eleven states (see THE NA- 
TION); the twisters had devastated half the city of Xenia, Ohio, only 

xenrecan—cawenss 60 miles away. Witteman 
. called New York and was 
told to report on the Xenia 
tragedy—after the game. 
That afternoon he was sitting 
in the stadium’s press box, 
writing a file about the pre- 
game hoopla, when Aaron 
made history on his first time 
at bat (see SPORT). Witteman 
finished his file, interviewed 
Aaron’s jubilant wife, father 
and brother, and then talked 
to Aaron himself. Afterward 
he sat down, wrote another 
file, and sent it off to New 
York. 

It was well past 6 p.m., 
but Witteman’s day was far from over. He picked up an identifi- 
cation sticker from the Red Cross, affixed it to his rented car, and 
drove through police roadblocks into Xenia. “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it,” he said. “It looked like a war had taken place. The 
whole town appeared leveled.” He visited Xenia’s disaster headquar- 
ters (“It was chaos”) and arranged for a tour of the ruins in a police 
car. The human dimensions of the disaster were brought home to 
Witteman by the commentary of his escorts. As they drove through 
the desolate town, the policemen said “There's where so-and-so lives” 
and “There’s where the McDonald's is’—while pointing at barren 
concrete slabs. “We drove down these darkened streets where there 
was nothing left,” said Witteman. “I was numbed by the whole thing.” 

Witteman straggled back to his hotel at 1:30 a.m., wrote his third 
file of the day, and was at Western Union’s door when it opened at 6 
a.m. He had covered two of the week’s biggest stories, both in one 
day. This week, Witteman was off to Atlanta to report further on Aar- 
on’s exploits—and who knows what else? 
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But there is in truth one 





note. Contrary to scientific theor 


sland was 





not formed by volcanic activity 


It was a mischievous demigod named Mau 


fishing once 





who was day and yanked 


vw ocean floor. And it was 


ilso Maui who challenged the speeding sun 


land up from th 





to battle atop a massive crater. There 
Maui subdued the sun, forced it to slow 
down and thus gave us long summer days 


all year long. Today visit that 


you can 





attleground known as Haleakala, or Hous¢ 
of the Sun 

You can look down thousands of feet 
into the a richly colored dormant 
hike inside or take a memorable 
horseback ride on a trail that leads past 
bubble caves, bottomless pits and cinder 
cones as tall as the Empire State Building 

Then come to Lahaina. Slow down 
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Islands 


Every time you turn around on any 


of our islands you're in for a surprise 
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Hawaii 

Ours is a place to savor the character 
and warmth of the people. Talk with ¢ 
weathered ol in casting his fishing net 
for supper. Listen in while a sparkle eyed 
grandma weaves a tale full of magic for 





young ones enthralled as the 
kids, You're ¢ 

Sounds 
agent and find out how you can come hear 
it all here 
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IT’S MORE THAN A PRETTY PLACI 
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Red and White unite. 
The Rum Sangria is born! 


Here it comes — The Rum Sangria! So simple, | 2% parts Viva Sangria, | part white rum.) Then drop in 


yet so sensational. some ice and top with fruit. Now you've really got 


Start with a half-gallon of the best imported something! 
sangria— Bon-Sol Viva Sangria. Add a fifth of smooth, The Rum Sangria. A super sangria 
white Puerto Rican rum. (For smaller gatherings use for you and eleven of your thirstier friends. ' 
- PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


©1974 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Imported by Bon-Sol Vintners, San Francisco, Calif 











Parts and Pans. 


Mr. Fixit 

Your GE Factory Service technician is a man of 
parts. He carries 700 of them on the average 
everywhere he goes, with thousands more avail- 
able at his branch depot. And across the conti- 
nental U.S.A., GE Factory Service operates in 
over 250 cities with more than 5,000 franchised 
servicers to help you right where you live. Thats 
why we call it GE““Customer Care... Service 
Everywhere?*” 





A dishwasher to get you out of some tough scrapes. 
GE's Potscrubber™ Dishwasher cleans even the 


toughest pots and pans with no pre-rinsing 

or scraping. Just remove large scraps and follow 
loading instructions. It's tough enough for just 
about anything you can dish out. There’ even a 
cycle for fine chine and crystal. P.S. If you want 
to save electricity we've got a lot of helpful ideas 
for you. Just send 25¢ to: Energy Booklet, 

Box 500, New Concord, Ohio 43672. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





A lot can be said 
for the seatbelt/ignition 
interlock system. 





' > 

A safety system designed to reduce injuries 
and save lives. Mandatory on all 1974 U.S. 
cars. (Unless air bag-equipped.) 


1. Get in your car. 
2. Fasten your lap/shoulder harness. 

A. If you have a front seat passenger, his seatbelts 
must be fastened also, or the car will not start. 

B. If you have a package, handbag, briefcase, 
etc., weighing 25 lbs. or more, and have space only in 
the front seat, place the object on the front seat, and 
then buckle the passenger-side belt. 

C. If you have a dog weighing 25 lbs. or more 
occupying the passenger seat, buckle the passenger-side 
belt before attempting to start car. 

D. If the passenger-side belt is already buckled 
when you add the package, dog, or passenger, unbuckle, 
then rebuckle the belt before attempting to start car. 

3. Start your car. 

A. If your car won’t start, try unbuckling and 
rebuckling your belt (and your passenger’s) to be sure 
the buckle was fully fastened. 

B. If that fails, turn the ignition key to ON,” then 
get out of your car and raise the hood. Press the 
bypass switch mounted on the fire wall to “START.” 
Close the hood, get back in your car, buckle up, and 
turn your ignition all the way as in normal starting. 

C. If your car stalls, do not turn the ignition to 
“OFF” position. That way you can keep trying to start 
your car as often as necessary without leaving the car. 

D. If you accidentally turn the ignition key to 
“OFF,” turn it back to “ON,” unbuckle, get out of the 
car, open the hood, press the bypass switch again for 
another “‘free’’ start. (Incidentally, if the bypass switch 
is taped down, the action will be detected in the switch 
and cancelled.) 

4. Drive the car. 

A. If your dog is on the floor when you begin 
driving the car, and then jumps on the seat and the 
passenger-side belt is unbuckled, a buzzer will sound. 
Stop the car and buckle the belt. 

B. In a somewhat rare situation, when driving 
over a very rough road, you may be bounced about in 
your seat. Should your engine be stopped, remain 
buckled in your seat and restart your car. A 
“*bounce-time”’ delay (designed primarily to allow you 
to straighten your clothing after buckling up) also 
allows a restart in this situation. 


Text above excerpted from Seat Belt System Owner's Guide 





But then, a lot can be 
said for the air cushion 
restraint system, too. 





An alternative safety system. 
Available on certain ’74 Oldsmobiles, 
Buicks, and Cadillacs. 


1. 
2. 
3 

4. 


Get in your car. 
Start your car. 
. Observe your air cushion indicator light. 
Buckle your lap belt. 
This for your safety in roll overs and some side 
impacts where the air cushion is not designed to 
activate. 

5. Drive your car. 


The G.M. air cushion. 
Available on ’/4 





The Air Bag: 


Why were for it. 


It’s not that we’re against the 
seatbelt /ignition interlock system. We're all for 
any system that will help reduce injuries and death 
on America’s highways. Unfortunately, studies 
show a large majority of people resist using belts. 

But we believe the air bag/lap belt, or air 
cushion restraint system, is an alternative safety 
system with a definite advantage. It eliminates 
the need for the ignition interlock apparatus. And 
the need for shoulder belts. The bags are tucked 
away, out of sight until you need them—in a 
frontal-type crash at a speed high enough to cause 
serious injury. Then, they automatically inflate. 
In a split second. Protecting the driver and 
front seat passenger. 

As for reliability—air bags are a passive 
restraint system proven reliable in over 
50 million miles of on-road testing. 

This year, General Motors is making the air 
cushion restraint system available to the public. 
On a limited number of Oldsmobiles, Buicks, and 
Cadillacs. It’s being offered as optional 
equipment in lieu of the interlock system. 

Allstate commends GM on its 
progressive stand. 

And now that air bags have become a 
reality on certain production line cars, Allstate 
introduces a new auto insurance discount: 

The Allstate Air Bag Discount. For owners 
of any factory-equipped air bag cars, Allstate will 
provide a 30% reduction on the medical coverage 
portion of their auto insurance. We hope all new 
cars will qualify for this discount soon. 

In the meantime, be sure to buckle your 
seatbelts every time you drive. 


Allstate 


Working to hold your 
insurance costs down. 


And the Allstate Air Bag Discount. 
Oldsmobiles, Buicks, and Cadillacs. 


Air Bag Discount not available in Miss., N.J., N.C., Oklahoma or Texas. 





‘Alm#Xén Cream Sherry, rich, ott 
and Moderately sweet, delight- 
ful with cheese an fresh fruit. 


‘AimadéaY ’eyards, Loa Gatos and 'Paicines, Culiforpia 











Amnesty: Room for All 


Sir / As a former Navy officer and Viet 
Nam vet, I say let those who were forced 
into the difficult decision to leave the U.S 
as deserters or draft dodgers come back 
home to complete amnesty [March 2 

There is room for us all in this coun 
try, both physically and intellectua lam 
vexed with the demagogic use the issue is 
getting at both ends of the political spec 
trum. There are dozens of more important 
issues that should demand our attention in 
this critical time 

Perhaps the exiles could help us tind 





some answers 
ALLEN ©, JOHNSON 
Laramic. Wyo 


Sir / Asacommissioned infantry veteran of 
Viet Nam. I have never held a particularly 
strong Opinion on the amnesty issue, How 
ever. after re-entering the job market. I tind 
that the four years spent in the service were 
of no value whatsoever in securing a means 
of supporting my family. My contemporar 
ies who did not serve are four years ahead 
of me 

I do not particularly regret having 
served. However, don'task me to accept the 
deserters back with open arms. They voted 
with their feet 

JACK SELECKY 

Sterling Heights. Mich 








Sir / The real heroes of the Viet Nam War 
are not the men who went willingly to war 
but the thousands of men who, because of 
their deep conviction that this country’s in 
volvement in the Viet Nam War was mor 
ally wrong. became deserters. These men 
should be welcomed home with uncondi 
tional amnesty 

GERALDINE SEGAL 

Baltimore 
Sir / lt is a shame that every member of 
Congress does not have the nerve to take a 
public stand on the question of amnesty fo 
lraft dodgers and deserters before th 
year's elections are over 

That bit of information would give th 
people their inherent right to send the pre 
imnesty Congressmen back home 

ROBERT W. CALDWELI 

Wichita. Kans 


To Cure or to Care 


Sir / Having worked « 
sive-care nursery. | am heart 
article “The Hardest Choice Ma 
which graphically reveals to 
dilemma of whether to pre ‘ 
a defective newborn 

Allowing a baby & 


technically equipped to ndef 








initely is indeed agor it. he er 
is NOL SO agonizing & ents d 
astated by a diagne i Is se 
vercly damaged yet The med 
ical profession a | lic must 
pause to consider orts to cure 
tocar 


ire not interieri 
MARTHA W. DANKERS 
Stanford. ¢ 


Sir / Those unal ‘ t enetits from 
their natural right ipy nily to stand 
aside from life lor 





of the more for 





tunate. Inju o be corrected by ex 
punging its victi We must distinguish 
and ruthlessly d int that portion of our 
reaction built on a horror of the apparently 
erotesque. Our primitive urge to destroy 


that which is unlike and yet like ourselves ts 
extremely compelling: perhaps it is the ma 
ior force behind moral catastrop! 

TOM HARTMAN 

Rochester 


Watergate as Bagatelle 


Sir / A Hungarian proverb says. “A gentle 
man is never in a hurry. never pays and ts 
never astonished.” Lam only a third of agen 
tleman: I never hurry. but Lalways pay and 
1 am often astonished. | am greatly aston 
hed over the mentality of certain Amer 
icans. You have a President. one of the 
ablest in your history. who has talent, guts 
and a superb conception of international re 
lations, but you will kill him, The whole Wa 
tergate business is a bagatelle. Instead of im 
peaching Nixon, change your Constitution 
elect him for seven more years. and send to 
jail for anti-American activities everybody 
who is against him 
GYULA BANDO 
Nice, France 


Sir / Your story on Mr. Nixon’s counsel 
James St. Clair is well done: he is a good 
man doing a tough job. As the indictments 
continue to roll in and the wagon trains start 
to encircle the White House, however, it be 
comes increasingly evident that Mr. Nixon 
omitted perhaps the most powerful “ene 
my of all from his list: truth 

JOHN BRADY 

Terre Haute. Ind 


Sir / Since no job is more taxing than the 
presidency of the U.S.. the President should 
not have to pay any taxes. Presidents are 





American citizens and should be treated as 
such. but they are never ordinary citizens 
ind should never be treated as such 


MRS.) MARY PENNER 
Midland, Mich 








S I wird to comprehend the morality 
e of responsibility of a man who 

suaurds a tattered personal dignity 

cost of dragging through mud and 

ime the most august political office of the 
LS, Why won't this man resign? America 


trudging through a leaderless period. and 
is long been obvious that Nixon. wheth 
2uilty Or innocent. is no longe 
f tilling the leadership gap 
JONATHAN PATON 


Herzliya. Israel 


capable 





Sir / Incorruptible leaders are in short sup 
ply. There are few men who qualify, and 
en fewer women. India has its Indira Gan 


icl has its Golda Meir. but whom 





t Nixon and Lady Bird Johnson 
thats who. These intelligent and capable 
ciuizens have been exposed to all the sordid 
spects of politics and have been stained by 

none of them. They have never compro 
mised their integrity. Republicans should 
nominate Pat Nixon for President in 1976 
Democrats, nominate Lady Bird Johnson 

ELIZABL TH BROCKMAN 

St. Petersburg. Fla 





Bravery in Brazil 


Sir / Many thanks for your article on con 
ditions in Brazil [March 25]. It is tragic that 
the American public remains. asa whole. ig 
norant of one of the largest and most dy 
namic areas of the world 

Americans who want to further the 
Cause of human rights and social justice 
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The cost of 
living Is going down. 


The cost of a longer life Meanwhile, member 
and a healthier life. companies of the Pharma- 
Because while the price ceutical Manufacturers 
of just about everything ha Association continue 
been on the increase, the working on programs 
price of prescription drugs to help conquer 
has been on the decrease. disease. Last 
Specifically, prices year we spent 
of all items went up $728,000,000 
almost 8% during on research 
Phases Il and III na © and develop- 
(November,’71 Ven, ie ment alone. 
































to June, *73). We've helped 

But prices . _ make it possible to 
of prescrip- ‘control tuberculosis, 
tion drugs ~ dlio, measles and other 
actually fesses. And we’re working 
went down S, heart disease, cancer, 
1% in that reotic addiction and 


thers. 
~ We hope we'll be able to 
eport more price decreases 


same time*. 
And even 
medicines cos 
others, and some ~ in the future. 
fluctuating more than other More importantly, we 
charac prices pverall hope we'll be able to report 
have held the line for more — more pharmaceutical break- 
than a decade. throughs at the same time. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
*Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor. For more information, send for our free booklet “When /t 
Comes to Rx Medicines There Are A Lot of Questions You Should Ask.” W'll give you a lot of answers. Write 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. H-311, 1155 Fifteenth St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 




















The American 727: 


squared-off inside, 


like a long 


living room. 


New overhead bins 
if it fits and weighs 


less than 40 pounds, 


put it in and close 


the door. 


New Coach seating 
when nobody's 

in the middle 

you can fold down 


the seat and relax. 





727's use less fuel than larger wide-bodied 
planes, So we rely on them to maintain our con- 
venient schedules between key business cities. 

From Chicago to New York, for example, we 
have 18 nonstop flights every business day, And 
15 of them are 727’s. 

And with our remodeled 727’s, 
departure also means a comfortable flight 

If you haven't flown on a new American 727 


a convenicnt 


yet, the illustrations above will give you some 
idea of what to expect. 

But no matter what kind of American plane 
you fly on, some things will alw ays be the same 





The American Airlines 727 
Maybe we should call it the 728. 


It’s the same 727 on the outside. But on the inside, its the newest airplane in the sky: 
Completely remodeled. With new carpeting and upholstery. A carry-on luggage rack. Overhead 
storage compartments. Fold-down middle seats in Coach. And the bright, spacious feeling of 
larger wide-bodied planes. More than half of our 727s have this new look. And by mid-summer 
our entire fleet will be ready. The American 727 LuxuryJet. It couldn't have come at a better time. 


New carry-on rack: for luggage that’s too big 


for under your seat or too 
heavy for over 
your head 





On every American flight, the more passen- | 
the more flight attendants we'll 
have to serve you. (That's the best way we know | 
to keep our on-board service up to par.) | 

On the ground, we'll have curbside check-in | 
for the luggage you check, And at many air- | 
ports, X-Ray machines to help speed along the 
luggage you carry on board 


gers we have, 


For reservations, or information, please call 
your Travel Agent or American, 

his year the 30,000 people at American are 
trying harder than ever to make every trip a 
pleasant one. 





ut out for Canada 


Stay at a Canadian Pacitie Hotel 


Whether you're coming for busi- 
ness or pleasure, we can add some 
local flavour to your trip. We have 16 
hotels across the country. All different. 
So we’re big enough to assure you of 
experienced service, convenience and 
reliability. But varied enough so you 
don't get bored with us. 

Some hotels make you feel 
you've never left home. 

CP Hotels are something else. 

Here are three. Choose the area 
that appeals to you and send the 
coupon f for ie 

















Director of Sales, Le Chateau 
z Champlain, Place du Canada 

| Montreal, Quebec. H3B 2N2 
Send me information on Le 
Chateau Champlain, the great 
hotel in a great City. 36 storeys 
of French elegance and Eng- 
lish comfort The one with four 
magnificent restaurants and a 
supper club that features a 
can-can chorus and a sparkling 
international revue 


Name 
Address 


City 





| State 


* pplz cove 
S So et Te 


“@ CD}. CP Hotels 





Director of Sales, The Royal York | 

100 Front Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5J 1E3 

Send me data on the Roya! York, Canada’s smooth-humming | 

convention and pleasure centre. The hotel that’s proudly 

displaying a twelve-million dollar new look. Tell me about its | 
| 





astonishing variety of restaurants and lounges, and about the 
Imperial Room where the biggest names in show business 


appear 
Name 
Address 
L City State Zip Code -_| 
ee 1 


r 
| 





Halifax 


Nova Scotia 


Director of Sales, Chateau Halifax 

Scotia Square, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Send me bearings on Chateau Halifax, the one that’s just 
arrived, like a fabulous resort ship, in the business heart of 
Salty Halifax. The one that's built around an all year indoor/ 
outdoor swimming pool. The one with tennis courts and a 
rooftop restaurant that serves up fresh seafood and a 
harbour view 


Name 


City a 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Address | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From coast to coast a difference you'll appreciate. 
For information on other CP Hotels in Canada (see complete locations below) write to CP Hotels, 
100 Front St. West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Halifax/St. Andrews, N.B./Quebec/Sherbrooke/Trois-Riviéres/Montreal/Montebello, Que./Toronto/ 
Winnipeg/Brandon/Regina/Calgary/Edmonton/Banff/Lake Louise/Victoria and now, Acapulco and 
Mexico City. Visit our restaurants at the Calgary Tower and The Skylon, Niagara Falls. 


For reservations call Amex Space Bank 800-238-5000; Loews (LRI); or your Travel Agent. 


Cut out 
for 
Mexico 


Canadian Pacific is one of the 
most experienced hosts in the 
world. We've pleased travelers on 
our planes and trains and served 
them well in our 16 hotels across 
Canada. Now this experience has 
been exported to Mexico— where 
two CP Hotels wait to 
welcome you. 2% 

Mail the coupon to the 
hotel that interests 
you. 





= 3 
Mail to: Acapulco Royal 


Dir. of Sales, Costera M. Aleman s/n, 
P.O. Box 214, Acapulco, Mexico 


f 
' 
! 
| 
! 
1 
! 
| 
! 
I 
I 
| 
| 
! 
1 Tell meaboutthe private terraces, the superb 
view, the unique swimming pool, the water 
l skiing, skin diving and deep sea fishing 
| Show me why the Acapulco Royal should 
i host my stay in Acapulco. 
i Or mail to: Chateau Royal 

Dir. of Sales, Paseo de la Reforma 166 
1 Mexico City 6, Mexico 
! 
! 
' 
! 
i} 
! 
! 
| 
' 
| 
L 


Tell me about the centrally located 
Chateau Royal and why | should make it my 
headquarters in historic Mexico City. Send 
me the details about the rooms, the meals 
and the fun. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Zip Code 
Tc 


ae | 


CP Hotels K& 
International 


Adifference 
you'll appreciate. 


E4 
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must be embarrassed to see our nation giv 
ing moral and financial support to oppres- 
sive governments like Brazil's. The severity 
of the poverty in places like SAo Paulo or 
Recife ought to demand of us a dramatic re- 
sponse. The brave example of men like 
Dom Helder Cfimara, a man struggling to 
bring justice to his people. should draw 
more than just a footnote acknowledgment 

BROTHER KLVIN O ROURKE, S.T 

Stirling. NJ 


y 


ir / As an American residing in Brazil 
since 1961. [have seen Brazilians tire of cor 
rupt, temperamental and even unpatriotic 
politicians and turn to the best—perhaps 
only—element in this developing society ca 
pable of good government: the armed forc 
es. The people believe the military's current 
motto: “Ten Years Building Brazil.” 

ELLIS LONG 

Sao Paulo. Brazil 


Limited Deterrent 


Sir / If capital punishment [March 25] is 
not a deterrent to the mass of criminals, as 
so many people believe, it is certainly a de 
terrent to the one executed, At least that in 
dividual no longer plagues his fellow man 
PETER W. CUSHNIE 
Milford. Conn 


Heart Surgery 


Sir / Your story “Overdoing Heart Sur 
gery’ [March 4] has clearly conveyed my 
views concerning the indiscriminate use of 
coronary bypass surgery. Currently many 
persons are unwittingly submitting to this 
major procedure without ever having had 
an adequate trial of optimal medical ther- 
apy. In his letter to the editor [March 25] 
Dr. Donald Effler has characterized this dis 
closure as a disservice to the patient. It 


Pi] 
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PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
| TO TIME check 
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C) 1 year $14 


MAIL TO: TIME 

541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, 
Ilinois 60611 


OR FOR FASTER 
SERVICE you can 
simply call 
800-621-8200 
toll-free. (In Ilinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) 
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Good 
Clean 
Fun 


for a family vacation! Horseback rid- 
ing, superb tennis, golf, swimming, 
fishing, trap and skeet shooting, pack 
trips and cookouts. Wholesome ac- 
tivities for the children, supervised 
by trained counselors. 


All in the cool, clean mountain air of 
New Mexico, minutes from world- 
famous Santa Fe open air opera, art 


colony and fascinating shops. 
Special Package Plan available 


For information and reservations 
contact 


THE BISHOP'S 
LODGE 


Box 2367H 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 983-6378 


A Unique Ranch Resort 


Mr. Louis Zahn 


Chairman of the Board, 
Louis Zahn 
Wholesale Druggist 


Mr, Zahn enjoved 
shopping at 
Morry’s because 
he found a 
wonderfully 
exciting collection 
of GGG clothes 
and other famous 


labels 


Fine fit 
personalized 
attenuon and 
skilled counseling 
need more 


be said! 


645 NORTH MICHIGAN ANE 
I PHONE 642-1510 


nee 
LSS pa. west moRse AvK 
MONWUSEeote 
IPRS cwcaco 


fashions for men who really care 
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The children are through college 
and on their own. 
Now its your future that’s important. 


Is this any time to think about a Trust? 


These are the good years, The enjoying years. That time when you can afford to do those 
things you've always wanted to do. Without feeling guilty. 
It doesn't seem like the time to think about a trust. But a Living Trust at The First National Bank 
of Chicago can help make these good years even fuller and richer. 
A Living Trust is oc property arrangement under which you may employ The First National Bank 
fo manage part or all of your investments or other income producing assets. The trust may 
be under your control at all times. You determine how the income and principal are to 
be distributed. You can add or withdraw assets, change or cancel the plan at your discretion. 
And with a Living Trust at The First National Bank of Chicago 
you have the peace of mind of knowing that your assets will always be 
properly managed. Even if you somehow become incapable of 
handling your financial affairs. And the trust can carry on after 
your death, as part of your estate plan. This avoids the 
delay of probate proceedings for your beneficiaries and 
Provides for them a continuing management of the assets. 
Enjoy today, today. With the assurance that 
tomorrow is well taken care of. 
For more information, please write or call 
Terence Lilly, Vice President, (312) 732-8440. 











What some people 


are doing to help ease the 
electric power shortage 


a eee 7 3 - 
The development of breeder reactors is a major goal of 
the electric power industry. Breeders will create more 
fuel than they consume, This 87-ton steel forging by 
Bethlehem is one-half of a head for a sodium-cooled re- 
actor vessel being built by Combustion Engineering, Inc. 





for the Advanced Reactors Division of Westinghouse. The 
project is the Fast Flux Test Facility being built by 
Westinghouse Hanford Company under a contract wit! 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Sa Tes ur 5 Oe 










Pennsylvania Power & Light Company is adding two capacity by 1,600 megawatts when completed in 1977 


steam-turbine-driven generators to its plant on the Dela- Bethlehem fabricated and erected the structural steel 
ware River near Martins Creek, Pa. These will bolster its for this major plant expansion. 





Eleven New England power companies shared in the Its output is feeding into Maine's expanding economy, 
construction of the Maine Yankee Atomic Power Plant in while providing back-up energy for the New England 
Wiscasset, Maine Capable of generating 855 megawatts, power grid. Bethlehem reinforcing bars and structural 
this nuclear complex was completed about a year ago. steel were used in the reactor containment building 





Bethlehem & si: 
OF THE SOLUTION 





About $77. 


About $17. 


About $13. 
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Hennessy The Classic Cognac Of France. 
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should be evident, however, that the only 
disservice arises from the medical practi- 
tioner’s failure to utilize complete and prop- 
er therapy or from the surgeon's inclination 
to claim or promise more than he can rea- 
sonably expect to deliver. 

Studies in progress in several centers 
have thus far failed to demonstrate any sig- 
nificant difference in the incidence of death 
and heart attack between patients who un- 
derwent the bypass operation and compa- 
rable patients who did not. Since the sur- 
gical results in the institutions involved in 
these cooperative studies are appreciably 
better than the national average, Dr. Effler 
is unable to refute my contention that “more 
lives have been lost through bypass surgery 
than have been saved by it.” 

HENRY I. RUSSEK, M.D. 

New York City 


Dubious Dedication 


Sir / He was exonerated in the Philippines 
and hailed as a hero in Japan. Lieut. Hiroo 
Onoda [March 25], the Japanese soldier 
who would not surrender until directly or- 
dered to do so by his old commander, was 
thus honored despite the fact that he is sus- 
pected in the killings of at least 30 Filipi- 
nos and the meaningless wounding of 100 
others since the war's end. Is this the kind 
of dedication to duty that does honor to one- 
self or one’s country? 

GERALD P. WIGGIN 

West St. Paul, Minn. 


The Monitor and the Virginia 


Sir / The Confederate ironclad ship that the 
Monitor ducled with was the Virginia, not 
the Merrimack [March 18]. The Union 
Merrimack burned (it was wooden, obvi- 
ously); but the Confederate forces resur- 
rected her, rebuilt her, ironclad her and 
christened her the Virginia. They would 
never have used the name of a Union ship. 

J. DOUGLAS HALE 

Tempe, Ariz. 


Sir / The first ironclad man-of-war was the 
Korean “turtle ship” that led the fleet of Ad- 
miral Yi Sun-sin and in 1592 burned and 
sank some 248 invading Japanese vessels. 

Yi was struck by a cannon ball during 
his finest victory in 1598 ina fight with some 
500 ships of the Japanese, and his dying or- 
ders were to fight to the finish. 

Both in Seoul and in Tongyong are no- 
ble bronze statues of the admiral in full 
armor with his long sword in hand. 

HARRY D. EASTON 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Introducing 
patterned Supp-hose Socks. 





Because feet cannot live 
on solid colors alone. 


Supp-hose Socks, with the two-way rib to help ease aches and throbs, 
have always done great things for your legs. 

But now they also do something terrific for your eyes. 

Introducing patterned Supp-hose Socks. The best-looking over-the-calf 
socks your eyes have ever seen. 


Supp-hose Socks 


Anather fine product of Kayser-Roth 








Far left: 
in Xenia, Ohio; McDonald's hamburger 
stand leveled; residential section resembles 
an auto graveyard. Below: family leaving 
scene of destruction in Louisville. 


DISASTERS 


Twister Terror: Nature Runs Wild 


It is one of nature's bitter ironies that 
spring—the season of rebirth—also 
brings an irresistible, destructive force 
that strikes terror into the hearts of all 
who have experienced it. That deadly 
force is the tornado. Last week, as na- 
ture ran amuck, tornadoes struck with 
their full fury. 

The storm built slowly, ominously, 
From the Gulf of Mexico, huge masses 
of warm, moist air moved northward to- 
ward the center of the continent. From 
the West, a threatening layer of cooler, 
drier air seeped eastward toward the 
Appalachians, sliding under the moist 
air. As the two layers converged in an 
uneasy mixture, tremendous turbulence 
developed. In the roiling atmosphere, 
embryo funnels of spinning air formed, 
dissolved and reformed—a telltale sign 
that the tornado season had arrived 
Weathermen issued increasingly urgent 
warnings to residents in “Tornado Al- 
ley,” that vast stretch of plains lying be- 
tween the Appalachians and the Rock- 
ies and sweeping from Georgia and 
Alabama up to Canada. When the 
storms hit in midweek, the tornado fun- 
nels were twirling at 200 m.p.h. 

From Decatur, Ala., to Windsor, 
Ont., tornado winds chewed up homes 
and businesses, sent cars, buses and even 
freight trains spinning aloft, toppled 
massive power line towers and wiped 
out whole families. More than 60 twist- 


aerial view of devastated homes 


LOR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME 8Y GORDON BEER—@LACK STAR 


ers flickered out of the sky over an elev- 
en-state area, claiming more than 300 
lives and destroying property worth 
nearly $400 million. It was the most dev- 
astating salvo of tornadoes to hit the U.S. 
since 1925, when 689 were killed. Pres- 
ident Nixon declared Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee disaster areas. Vice President 
Ford, after viewing devastated portions 
of Ohio from the air, called the wasting 
of the landscape “unbelievable. Houses 
have been reduced to matchsticks.” 

Blew Away. The roll call of death 
and destruction was staggering. Ala- 
bama: 72 dead, more than $40 million 
in damages. Georgia: 16 dead, nearly 
$15 million. Illinois: two dead, $3 mil- 
lion. Indiana: 40 dead, $100 million. 
Kentucky: 71 dead, $100 million. Mich- 
igan: three dead, $3.5 million. North 
Carolina: five dead, more than $4 mil- 
lion. Ohio: 37 dead, $100 million. Ten- 
nessee: 46 dead, $25 million. Virginia 
one dead, $1 million. West Virginia: one 
dead, $1 million. Additional thousands 
of people were left homeless, hundreds 
of others injured; estimates of property 
damage were certain to increase. 

Among the hardest-hit regions was 
northwestern Alabama. The main street 
of Jasper (pop. 11,300) sustained $14 
million worth of damage and was prac- 
tically wiped out. The city hall was de- 
molished and the stone courthouse left 
close to toppling. Radio Announcer Joel 
Cook of station WARF gasped to listen- 
ers, “We can’t talk to the police depart- 
ment—it just blew away.” In the same 
region, 19 persons were killed, most of 
them from the small town of Guin, Ala 
(pop. 2,200). Reported a state trooper 
after the storm: “Guin just isn’t there.” 


- we owes mr 
~Pety ‘ 


In Georgia’s rural Dawson County, 
Henry Bearden, 63, herded his wife and 
sons into the kitchen at the first sign of 
the storm. A tornado passed right over 
the area, leaving Bearden and his fam- 
ily unscathed. But when he looked to- 
ward his daughter Delores’ house next 
door, “there wasn’t nothin’ there.” He 
found his daughter and her family in a 
pile of lumber that had been blown 
across the road: she and her son were 
dead, one of her daughters lay dying, 
and her husband Jimmy and another 
daughter were seriously injured. The 
center of the tornado must have passed 
directly over the house of Bearden’s 
daughter. Because pressure inside the 
eye of a tornado is so low, a partial vac- 
uum developed around the house and 
the greater pressure inside literally blew 
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the structure apart. The raging winds 
then scattered the debris. 

In Brandenburg, Ky., 29 were killed, 
most of them children caught playing 
outside after school. Relatives and 
friends at week’s end were still having 
difficulty identifying some of the disfig- 
ured remains. One woman spent more 
than 24 hours searching for her 14-year- 
old boy; she finally found him in one of 
the plastic bags that Army volunteers 
had been using to store the remains of 
dead victims. Most of the town’s busi- 
ness section was wiped out. Said Ken- 
tucky Governor Wendell Ford after sur- 
veying the damage: “I looked at it and 
wanted to cry.” 

In Xenia, Ohio (pop. 27,000), half 
the town was demolished, 28 persons 
killed and more than 585 people in- 
jured. The storm cut a swatch a half- 
mile wide and three miles long through 
Xenia—all in five minutes. One ter- 
rified elderly victim, the roof of her 
small frame house completely blown 
off, sat wrapped in a blanket in a rock- 
ing chair hours after the holocaust. 
When firemen tried to persuade her to 
leave, she simply shook her head, re- 
fusing to say a word. 

Curling Deaths. Karen Scott, 17, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., was returning from 
Iowa with five companions in a Volks- 
wagen bus. As the vehicle crossed a 
bridge over a narrow finger of Indiana’s 
Lake Freeman, a tornado funnel lifted 
the bus and flung it 50 ft. into the wa- 
ter. Karen managed to escape the sink- 
ing vehicle and swim to safety. The body 
of one of her companions was found 
when the van was finally hoisted from 
the lake. The other four are still miss- 
ing. When the tornadoes approached 
Madison, Ind., Larry O'Connell and his 
wife Beverly huddled with their four 
children in a closet of their bedroom. 
The only part of their shattered home 
left standing after the storm had passed 
was the closet. They were uninjured. 

In Decatur, IIl., a 20-minute storm 
siege plowed a path 80 yards wide 
through three residential sections of the 
city, killing two people and damaging 
or demolishing 150 homes. Farther 
north, in Windsor, Ont., contestants at 
a local curling rink heard a loud bang, 
then saw one wall begin to buckle. Be- 
fore the storm ended, two-thirds of the 
roof had been lifted off, eight people 
were dead, and 20 more were injured. 

In Sugar Valley, Ga., neighbors 
found the home of the Goble family de- 
molished and nine-year-old Randall 
Goble running in circles in the back- 
yard, screaming hysterically. He was 
alive only because the tornado’s winds 
had picked him up and carried him 200 
yds. before flinging him to the ground. 
Young Randall was taken to a hospital 
where he cried to a nurse, “Tell me it 
was a bad dream. Where’s my mommy 
and daddy?” 

As with hundreds of other families, 
it was more than a bad dream. Ran- 
dall’s parents and two sisters were found 
dead in the den of their battered home. 
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TAXATION/COVER STORY 


Many Unhappy Returns 


The President, when the IRS is con- 
cerned, I assure you, is just another cit- 
izen and even more so. 


President Richard Nixon offered 
that wry observation exactly one month 
ago, when advance warnings had been 
posted that he might owe half a million 
dollars in back taxes. Last week Citizen 
Richard Nixon learned exactly how 
much “even more so” could add up to. 
On Tuesday afternoon, three agents of 
the Internal Revenue Service journeyed 
to the White House to present him with 
a bill of $432,787.13, for back taxes for 
the four years 1969-72, plus an undis- 
closed amount of interest due that could 


There never was any question. It was 
more important to keep his word, even 
if it hurt. And let me tell you, it hurt.” 
Indeed it did. Personally and polit- 
ically, the findings were body blows to 
the President, even though he and the 
nation had known for some weeks that 
they were about to land. Only this year 
did Nixon achieve millionaire status in 
terms of his total net worth. Ata stroke 
his fortune is nearly halved, and because 
much of his assets are in real estate, he 
will have to borrow to pay the IRS in 
full, wiping out his cash reserves. More- 
over, if he is impeached by the House, 
he may be responsible for his own legal 
expenses for his trial in the Senate. They 
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“Very funny, Hadley! Run Nixon’s tax return through once more and you're fired!” 


make the total he owes as high as $460,- 
000. A day later the staff of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation published its own in- 
dependent estimate of Nixon’s tax and 
interest liabilities. It was remarkably 
close to the IRS calculation: $476,431. 
Neither agency nor committee made 
any accusation of fraud on the part of 
the President and, as good as his word 
when he invited the committee to audit 
his returns last December, Nixon 
promptly declared that he would pay the 
IRS bill. His present tax lawyers, Ken- 
neth W. Gemmill and H. Chapman 
Rose, dissented from that decision, ar- 
guing that if permitted to contest the 
IRS findings through the courts, they 
could significantly reduce the amount. 
Most tax experts agree, but that course 
was clearly not open to the nation’s 
No. | taxpayer at a time when he is 
fighting to avoid impeachment and keep 
his office. As one presidential aide ex- 
plained: “His position was that he had 
promised to abide by the committee's 
recommendations—and that was it. 


could be huge. Even before the IRS de- 
cision, Nixon had said that he would 
probably have to get a loan to cover 
those legal bills. 

Politically, the timing of last week's 
verdict could hardly have been worse 
for the beleaguered President, coming 
as millions of American taxpayers la- 
bored against the April 15 deadline for 
reporting their own incomes for 1973. 
As the Atlanta Journal harshly put it in 
a three-sentence editorial: “The White 
House says that President Nixon will 
be ‘almost totally wiped out’ when he 
pays all his taxes. Well, we know the 
feeling. Welcome to middle-class Amer- 
ica, Mr. President.” As in few other 
countries in the world, personal income 
taxes in the U.S., however unwelcome, 
are accepted as a citizen’s proper duty 
and obligation. The working of the sys- 
tem depends in large degree on the vol- 
untary and honest compliance of the 
public. While no one would deny to a 
President the same right of any taxpay- 
er to try to take any reasonable deduc- 
tion, the very scale and scope of the er- 
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rors in the President's returns is bound 
to gall many taxpayers. 

Though the IRS found no evidence 
of fraud against Nixon, and the tax com- 
mittee bucked the question of possible 
fraud to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s impeachment inquiry, there is a 
whiff of more than just honest error in 
the tax committee’s staff report. The 
White House carefully asserted that 
“Any errors which may have been made 
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= 
“Gee willikers, | hope they don’t want 
me to quit just when | need the money.” 


in the preparation of the President's re- 
turns were made by those to whom he 
delegated the responsibility for prepar- 
ing his returns and were made without 
his knowledge and without his approv- 
al.” The statement is important to Nix- 
on’s legal position should a charge be 
made that fraud had been perpetrated 
in preparing Nixon’s returns. Contrary 
to the popular wisdom, a taxpayer is not 
criminally responsible for his returns if 
they have been fraudulently prepared by 
someone else and the taxpayer did not 
direct or know about the fraud. 

Nixon enjoys the dubious distinction 
of being the first President ever to have 
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been audited by the joint committee, an 
event that he himself precipitated. The 
unprecedented probes into his returns 
grew out of reports last year that he had 
paid little in taxes and had dramatically 
increased his net worth during his years 
as President. Particularly damaging was 
the illegal disclosure by an IRS employ- 
ee that Nixon, on his salary and expense 
allowance of $250,000 a year plus other 
income, paid taxes of only $793 in 1970 
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and only $878 in 1971 (see box page 14). 
Already hurt badly by Watergate, the 
President tried to head off any fresh 
scandal by releasing a mass of informa- 
tion on his private finances last Decem- 
ber. The accounting showed that from 
1969 through 1972, he had paid less than 
$79,000 in federal income taxes on a to- 
tal reported income of more than $1.1 
million. During those same four years, 
his net worth had increased from $307,- 
141 to $988,522 as of May 31, 1973. 

In preparing this statement, Nixon 
called not on the men who had prepared 
his taxes but the public accounting firm 
of Coopers & Lybrand. They made the 
first critical outside examination of Nix- 
on’s returns, and on the basis of their ob- 
servations, Nixon admitted that two key 
items in his returns were debatable: 

1) The $482,018 tax write-off that 
he had taken for his pre-presidential pa- 
pers, which he said he donated in 1969 
to the National Archives. 

2) His failure to report any capital 
gain on the sale of part of his property 
in San Clemente, Calif., in 1970. Coo- 
pers & Lybrand figured that he had 
made a gain of $117,370 on the deal. 

Nixon asked the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, a sort of congressional om- 
budsman of the IRS since 1926, to re- 
view both matters. The legislators 
agreed, but they insisted on comprehen- 
sively examining Nixon’s entire tax po- 
sition for the four years. The IRS decid- 
ed to make a similar study. 

From the start, IRS and the commit- 
tee tax experts worked together. They 
conducted joint interviews of the law- 


yers, accountants and others involved 
with the President’s tax returns; they 
shared information; they consulted on 
points of law and tactics. In the end, 
they went off to reach separate conclu- 
sions. After working for three months, 
both completed their reviews last week. 

Except for the total amount of tax- 
es due, which the White House dis- 
closed, the IRS report remained secret. 
The law is that only the taxpayer has 
the right to reveal his returns or deal- 
ings with the IRS, and the White House 
chose not to, admitting that the IRS anal- 
ysis and that of the committee did not di- 
verge on any significant points. The es- 
timated $12,000 difference between 
their totals seemed to be due to slightly 
different figures for the value of pres- 
idential property, depreciation and the 
like. The committee staff, in a closely 
reasoned, massively documented book 
of 784 pages broke down Nixon’s lia- 
bility this way: 

1969. Nixon reported income of 
$328,162 and paid a federal tax of $72,- 
682. In fact, his income was $464,235 
and he should have paid $243,737. 

1970. The President listed income 
of $262,943 and a federal tax of only 
$793. His taxable income actually to- 
taled $343,427 and his tax should have 
been $94,203. 

1971. Nixon reported income of 
$262,385 and a federal tax of only $878. 
His actual taxable income was $270,460; 
his tax should have been $90,545. 

1972. He listed income of $268,778 
and paid federal taxes of $4,298. His tax- 
able income really was $281,457, and 
he should have paid $94,188 in taxes. 

In addition, the committee staff said 
that Nixon owed interest—assessed at 
6% a year on delinquent taxes—of $16,- 
638 for 1970, $10,547 for 1971 and 
$5,224 for 1972. Had the three-year stat- 
ute of limitations on tax cases not run 
out, the staff said, the President would 
owe $40,732 in interest for 1969.* 

The report drew mixed notices from 
Republicans, long since weary of the 
shock waves emanating from Washing- 
ton. “He gambled and lost, and now he 
has to pay the piper,” declared Illinois 
Representative Robert Michel. Wryly. 
Republican Lawyer Ellis Rubin of Mi- 
ami Beach, a frequent candidate for 
local public office, commented: “The 
President, the head of our party, has 
been thoroughly discredited. The party 
is in relatively good shape—compared 
with the Young Communist League.” 

Other Republicans were more san- 
guine. “He took one tremendous finan- 
cial wallop,” said Republican National 
Chairman George Bush, “but no fraud 
has been alleged; both Democrats and 
Republicans on the committee compli- 
mented him [for promising to pay up]. 
and I think the American people will 


*Technically, the President does not have to pay 
his 1969 back taxes since the statute of limita- 
tions has run out; but he voluntarily agreed to do 
so. According to some tax lawyers, that payment 
could be classified as a gift to the Government 
and thus, tax deductible 
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too.” Said Tulsa County Republican 
Chairman Paul Thornbrugh: “The sen- 
timent is that this is just one more thing 
in a long line of attempts by what we 
call the liberally oriented members of 
Congress to get the President.” Mich- 
igan G.O.P. Chairman William Mc- 
Laughlin thought that the way Nixon 
handled the tax bill “might be a plus fac- 
tor.” In any case, Robert P. Fohl, Re- 
publican chairman in New York’s Al- 
legheny County, argued: “I think we 
may have reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. This is just another of 
many accumulated problems, and it was 
fully anticipated.” 

Some local leaders, however, fore- 
cast even harder days ahead for the 
party. Robert Bennett, G.O.P. vice 
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chairman in the Cleveland area, sighed 
“People hold the party responsible for 
their leaders. It does not appear that the 
President did anything dishonest, but 
people don’t understand the tax laws. 
The guy making $13,000 a year just sim- 
ply doesn’t understand tax write-offs.” 

In its report, the nonpartisan tax 
committee staff did an admirable job of 
making understandable the complexi- 
ties in Nixon's return. It broke the er- 
rors into clear categories: disallowed de- 
ductions, including the major one for his 
pre-presidential papers; capital gains 
that should have been reported; items 
of value that Nixon received from the 
Government that should have been de- 
clared as taxable income 


The Papers Donation 


By far the largest item that the staff 
challenged was the huge tax write-off 
that Nixon claimed for the gift of his 
pre-presidential papers to the National 
Archives. His taxmen had awarded him 
a total tax deduction of $576,000, which 
was the value set on the papers by Ralph 
G. Newman, a noted Chicago rare-book 
dealer and appraiser. Following estab- 
lished tax practice, Nixon had spread 
out the write-off, using $482,018 of it to 
offset income from 1969 through 1972; 
the remaining $93,982 presumably was 
to be applied to income in 1973. In all, 
the papers gift enabled him to avoid 
$235,000 in income taxes. 

In December of 1969, after a year’s 
debate, Congress passed and Nixon 
signed into law a bill ending deductions 
for gifts such as his retroactive to July 
25, 1969. (It was passed in part out of 
Congress’ ire over Lyndon Johnson's 
gifts of papers, on which he took de- 
ductions.) Nixon and his aides insisted 
that that deadline had been met. The pa- 
pers had been delivered to the National 
Archives on March 26 and 27 of that 
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year. But since the National Archives 
routinely serves as a kind of storage vault 
for the papers of important officials, the 
question at issue was whether Nixon had 
in fact delivered the material to be held 
for him or as a gift to the Government. 

There is no single legal procedure 
for making such a gift. But the com- 
mittee staff discerned two special cir- 
cumstances involved in Nixon’s dona- 
tion: 1) his “gift” amounted to less than 
half of the boxes of papers that he had 
sent to the Archives for storage and 2) 
he retained control over who would have 
access to them. Thus, the staff decided 
that Nixon’s donation required both an 
itemized appraisal of its contents and a 
signed deed of gift. According to the 
President's lawyers, the papers had been 
appraised in April and deeded to the Ar- 
chives on April 21, 1969. But the staff 
found that the deed actually was pre- 
dated and not signed by all parties until 
April 10, 1970—nearly nine months af- 
ter the deadline. Further, it was signed 
not by Nixon but by a White House as- 
sistant, Edward L. Morgan, even though 
the committee could find no evidence 
that he was authorized to act on the 
President’s behalf. Finally, Appraiser 
Newman changed his story and admit- 
ted to investigators that he was not 
called in to begin his appraisal until Oc- 
tober 1969—some three months after 
the deadline for making deductions 
—and did not finish it until April 1970. 
The papers, the staff concluded, had 
merely been in “custodial storage” and 
owned by Nixon until the deed was 
signed; the gift came too late. 

The staff turned up some glimpses 
of behind-the-scenes maneuvering by 
the President’s men. Newman told them 
that he had appraised 828 boxes of the 
President’s general correspondence files 
in November and early December 
1969, with the help of Supervisory Ar- 
chivist Mary Walton Livingston of the 
National Archives. On Dec. 24, accord- 
ing to the report, he was told by Nix- 
on’s tax attorney, Frank DeMarco, that 
“there was nothing more for him to do,” 
apparently because of the new law. 

Much to Newman’s surprise, De- 
Marco telephoned him on March 27, 
1970—a year after final delivery of the 
papers—and asked for a final descrip- 
tion of the “gift.” Since there was not 
enough time for him to look at the ad- 
ditional items personally, he telephoned 
Mrs. Livingston and told her that he 
needed within the hour a list of 600,000 
items for deeding by President Nixon. 
Using a standard appraisal formula of 
a probable 500 items per box, she went 
to work with an assistant. First, they set 
aside the 828 boxes of general corre- 
spondence that Newman had already 
worked on. Next, she added 43 boxes 
dealing with Nixon’s personal appear- 
ances and 56 boxes of social invitations. 
Finally, minutes after Newman’s dead- 
line had expired, she threw in 173 ran- 
domly selected boxes having to do with 
Nixon’s foreign trips. 

Even if Nixon had met the July 25, 
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1969, deadline, the committee staff ar- 
gued that the deduction would have been 
illegal because he retained control over 
who had access to the papers. Thus, ac- 
cording to the report, the deal amount- 
ed to “a gift of a future interest in tan- 
gible personal property,” which is not 
tax deductible under any circumstances. 
There seems little doubt that Nixon’s in- 
tention to give the papers was clear, but 
that he or his subordinates fumbled the 
opportunity or simply were caught by 
the retroactivity of the new law. The 
question is whether in trying to retrieve 
the lost opportunity someone attempted 
fraud in the predating and appraisal 
maneuvers. 

On Nov. 17 Nixon told the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors Associ- 
ation meeting in Orlando, Fla., that the 
papers were well worth $576,000 be- 
cause they covered topics like the 1952 
“slush fund” controversy, his 1959 kitch- 
en debate with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and his stormy visit to Ca- 
racas in 1958. According to the com- 
mittee, however, the collection also in- 
cludes thousands of newspaper clip- 
pings. For example, three boxes, labeled 
as papers dealing with Khrushchev's 
visit to the U.S. in 1959, turned out to 
contain nothing but clippings. 

Moreover, a large amount of mate- 
rial that has great interest to historians 
and undoubtedly also has great commer- 
cial value was removed from the 828 
boxes of general correspondence before 
the gift was made. The missing mate- 
rial included files of correspondence 
with Presidents John F. Kennedy, Lyn- 
don Johnson and Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer Chief Justice Earl Warren, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. In addition, 
Newman told the committee that Nix- 
on held back eight folders of correspon- 
dence with “very important people,” 
and certain “sensitive files” dealing in 
still unexplained ways with FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy and the Viet Nam War. 

Last fall, Nixon said that he would 
be “glad to have the papers back” if the 
deduction were disallowed. However, 
the papers, taking up 1,217 cu. ft. of 
space, apparently will remain in the Ar- 
chives for the time being. Deputy Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Gerald L. War- 
ren said last week that Nixon would 
“abide by any decision that is made by 
the archivists” about what should be 
done with the papers. 


Other Deductions 

The committee report challenged 
deductions claimed by Nixon on his 
1969-72 tax returns in two other areas: 

BUSINESS EXPENSES. Totaling $85,- 
933, these questioned items included 
25% of the cost of running and main- 
taining Nixon’s residence at San Cle- 
mente (including watering its three-hole 
golf course in 1969) and all of the cost 
of operating one of the houses at Nix- 
on’s Key Biscayne compound. The de- 
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ductions were justified as unreimbursed 
costs of his work as President. But the re- 
port noted that the Government main- 
tains the Western White House office 
complex only 300 yards from the San 
Clemente house; so his home office “was 
established simply for his personal con- 
venience.” At Key Biscayne, the Gov- 
ernment provides no office, but since it 
obviously would if Nixon asked, the staff 
concluded that the expense ofa home of- 
fice there was not tax deductible. 

Other business deductions claimed 
by Nixon but questioned by the com- 
mittee ranged from $22.50 for cleaning 
a rug in Pat's. bathroom at San Clemen- 
te to $432.84 to repair the estate’s ice ma- 
chine to $3,331.56 for depreciation of a 
$4,816.84 table that he bought for the 
Cabinet Room in the White House. 
Among the other disallowed items were 
$5,391.43 spent from the White House 
guest fund on food, beverages, decora- 
tions and unspecified rentals for a 
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Revising Nixon’s Taxes for 1969-1972 


Total recommended taxes due: $444,022 
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masked ball given by Tricia in 1969, and 
$23,576 spent from the fund to feed the 
First Family and its pets at San Cle- 
mente, Key Biscayne and Camp David 
in 1969-72. 

GASOLINE TAX EXPENDITURES. For 
a pickup truck used by his gardener at 
San Clemente, Nixon claimed gasoline 
tax deductions totaling $244 over the 
four years. To burn that much fuel, the 
truck would have had to be driven from 
9,500 to 15,000 miles a year. Presiden- 
tial records indicate that it was driven 
far less. In 1970, for example, Nixon 
claimed a $73 deduction for gasoline 
taxes; that same year, according to his 
records, only $45.47 worth of gasoline 
(including $10 in tax) was bought for 
the truck. The report recommends that 
Nixon refund $147.84 for overdeduc- 
tions on gasoline taxes for 1969-71. But 
the staff found that Nixon had under-re- 
ported his gasoline tax deduction for 
1972 by $10.08—which it applied in fig- 
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uring what he should have paid in in- 
come tax for the year. Much of this per- 
haps seems petty, but it is no more nor 
less than any ordinary taxpayer goes 
through on an audit. 


Unreported Capital Gains 


The committee staff found that Nix- 
on should have paid taxes on profits that 
he made in three sales of property: 

NEW YORK CITY APARTMENT. In 
1969, Nixon sold his fifth-floor apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue for $312,500. On 
his tax return for that year, he reported 
a profit of $142,912 on the deal but said 
it had been invested that same year in 
a new “principal residence,” the San 
Clemente estate. By law, that meant the 
profit was not subject to tax. But in the 
year following the sale of the apartment, 
the Nixons spent only weekends and va- 


cations—a total of 49 days—at San Cle- 
mente and also had claimed exemption 
from some California state taxes on the 
grounds that San Clemente was not their 
home. To the committee staff, that 
meant their actual “principal place of 
residence was the White House,” and 
they should have paid tax on their prof- 
it from the apartment sale. Further, the 
staff concluded that the actual gain was 
$151,848. 

SAN CLEMENTE ESTATE. Nixon 
bought his 14-room house and its 27- 
acre grounds for a total of $1.4 million. 
In December 1970, he sold all but 5.9 
acres for $1,249,000 to an investment 
company that had been set up by his 
close friends, Robert Abplanalp and 
Charles G. (“Bebe”) Rebozo. Some pres- 
idential advisers thought that there had 
been a capital gain, as Coopers & Ly- 
brand also later found. But Nixon fol- 


The IRS: Four Years of Going Easy 


How could the vaunted tax-hunting 
sleuths of the Internal Revenue Service 
originally miss errors of nearly half a 
million dollars in a taxpayer's returns 
over a four-year period—especially 
when the filer is as uniquely noticeable 
as the President of the United States? 
The embarrassed officials of the IRS have 
a handy shield against discussing such 
a gross oversight: the law that bans rev- 
elations about any taxpayer's situation 
unless court action is taken. But the con- 
clusion is inescapable that Nixon ben- 
efited from his high office and that the 
IRS would never have moved to recover 
the tax loss if there had not been public 
revelations about the President’s tax sta- 
tus from unofficial sources. 

. 

Regional IRS officials in Baltimore, 
who handle income tax returns for res- 
idents of Washington, D.C., apparently 
even nullified the faithfully unbiased 
warnings of their own computer in giv- 
ing the President their original full ap- 
proval of his taxes for 1970 and 1971. 
Some time in 1972 or early 1973 a com- 
puter that was programmed to detect re- 
turns that do not fit normal patterns 
kicked out the President's 1971 return. 
One reason presumably was the fact that 
although he had an income of $200,000, 
he claimed deductions for gifts that 
nearly matched his entire tax liability. 
The computer flagging called for an au- 
dit, and after checking with Treasury 
Department superiors in Washington, 
the Baltimore office commendably no- 
tified Nixon that his 1970 and 1971 re- 
turns were being checked. When any 
question about one year’s return is 
raised, the IRS routinely examines the 
previous year’s return too. 

What was not commendable, how- 
ever, was that two agents assigned to the 
audit, Gervasio Percuoco and Raymond 
Kuschke of the Baltimore district's 
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Washington office, took only eight days 
for what should have been a highly com- 
plex and much longer study. There is no 
indication that they asked the President 
or his lawyers for any documents or 
statements to support his tax claims. 
They passed their approval along to the 


“AS FAR AS THE IRS 
1S CONCERNED, THE 
PRESIDENT ts dUsT 


ANOTHER CITIZEN.” 
— Richard M, Citizen 





“Ho hum—just another citizen taking a 
write-off on $576,000 in assorted papers, 
with a little back-dating on the deed.” 


Baltimore IRS headquarters. William D. 
Waters, then the district director, noti- 
fied Nixon last June that his returns had 
been “accepted as filed.” Waters appar- 
ently did not examine Nixon’s filings 
himself, but he added a line that he must 
now regret—a routine compliment 
when an audit is completed without the 
discovery of taxpayer liability. He com- 
mended the President for “the care 
shown in the preparation of your re- 





lowed the advice of his tax accountant, 
Arthur Blech, who made some arbitrary 
valuations of the remaining property 
and concluded that Nixon had sold the 
land for as much as he paid for it—thus 
no profit. The committee staff, howev- 
er, determined that the land was worth 
$1,031,164 at the time of the sale, giv- 
ing Nixon a profit of $117,836, on which 
he should have paid taxes of $58,918. 

Last week California State Control- 
ler Houston Flournoy ordered an inves- 
tigation to find out whether Nixon also 
owes the state taxes on the capital gain. 
If so, the state tax could be as much as 
$7,660, unless offset by legitimate deduc- 
tions for interest payments or business 
expenses. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE. As an invest- 
ment, Nixon bought two undeveloped 
lots near his Key Biscayne estate for the 
bargain price of $38,080 in 1967, partly 


turn.” Waters was promoted in March to 
head the larger Philadelphia 1Rs office. 

Many press stories about the Pres- 
ident’s questionable financing of his San 
Clemente property and lavish Govern- 
ment-paid improvements to his private 
facilities there and in Key Biscayne 
should have alerted the IRS that his re- 
turns rated a new and sharper scrutiny. 
In the fall of 1973, an IRS employee de- 
cided on his own that the public 
ought to know about the amazingly 
low taxes paid by the President and 
leaked the figures for 1970 and 1971 
to the Providence Journal-Bulletin. 
(This employee has never been pub- 
licly identified, but he apparently 
worked at the service's national com- 
puter center in Martinsburg, W. Va.) 

When the newspaper printed the 
figures, the leaker was traced by an 
IRS investigator, Agent William J. 
Schaefer. The agent was given an 
award for “noteworthy contributions 
to the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the Department of the Treasury.” 
The employee, on the other hand, 
was threatened with dismissal from 
the service and quit under this pres- 
sure. He was not, however, prosecut- 
ed for disclosure of the information, 
which is a misdemeanor. 

. 

Last December, Nixon in re- 
sponse released portions of his tax re- 
turns for 1969 through 1972, causing 
many tax experts to publicly ques- 
tion some of the deductions. The 
President then asked the Congressio- 
nal Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation to study two of his most 
controversial tax entries. With that 
study under way, the IRS finally moved 
and announced on Jan. 2 that it, too, 
was going to re-examine Nixon’s returns 
for 1969, 1970, 1971 and 1972. Work- 
ing closely with the congressional staff 
investigators, apparently the IRS finally 
treated the President as it would anoth- 
er taxpayer in the same situation. 
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financing the deal with a $20,000 loan 
from Daughter Tricia. He promised her 
40% of the profits, which he paid five 
years later after selling the lots for $150,- 
000. That left Nixon a profit of $66,762. 
On his 1972 tax return, he showed a cap- 
ital gain of $17,424—and paid tax on it. 
Presumably, his 1973 return will reflect 
the remaining $49,338. Splitting the 
amount between the two years was prop- 
er because the purchaser did not make 
his last payment until January 1973. But 
because the President had no documen- 
tary evidence of his agreement with Tri- 
cia, the committee staff decided that he 
should be taxed for the entire profit. 
That would mean adding $5,808 to the 
capital gain on the deal that he report- 
ed in 1972. 


Unreported Income 


The committee staff found numer- 
ous items of value that Nixon received 
from the Government over the four 
years and said that he should either have 
listed them as income—or reimburse the 
Government for them: 

IMPROVEMENTS TO PROPERTY. The 
staff determined that $92,299 of im- 
provements on the President’s homes in 
Key Biscayne and San Clemente were 
“primarily for the President's personal 
benefit.” Most of the questioned items 
were at San Clemente. They included 
$388.78 for an exhaust fan to keep the 
fireplace from smoking, $1,600 to en- 
large four windows in the den and 
$998.50 for repairs on the family 
gazebo 

In addition, the committee staff said 
that part of the cost of other improve- 
ments should be counted as taxable in- 
come by Nixon. For example, at Key 
Biscayne, a concrete shuffleboard court 
was destroyed to make room for a Se- 
cret Service command post. It could 
have been replaced by one of equal qual- 
ity for $400. Instead, the General Ser- 
vices Administration spent $2,000 for a 
much more elegant terrazzo court. The 
staff decided that Nixon should be taxed 
on the $1,600 difference 

AIRPLANE FLIGHTS. The study found 
that Nixon had not reimbursed the Gov- 
ernment for the cost of 341 flights in 
1969-71 aboard Government-owned 
planes by family members and friends 
who were not on official business, and 
he should be taxed on their value. For 
the most part, the flights were taken by 
Daughters Julie and Tricia to join their 
husbands in cities outside Washington 
On other occasions, the husbands and 
sometimes friends were aboard the 
planes. Using the cost of first-class com- 
mercial tickets for a yardstick, the staff 
figured the flights were worth $27,015 
in taxable income to the President. Since 
1971, Nixon has reimbursed the Gov- 
ernment for family flights. 

Presidential Attorneys Gemmill and 
Rose were chagrined that they had not 
been able to sit down with the commit- 
tee and its staff and argue the conclu- 
sions before the report was released. 
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They had, of course, been given ample 
opportunity to present the President’s 
side while the staff was researching the 
returns. The lawyers apparently were 
prepared to argue that no deed was 
needed for the gift of pre-presidential 
papers because Nixon clearly intended 
to donate them and had delivered them 
to the National Archives, citing a 1947 
precedent involving some of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's papers. They probably also 
proposed to argue the report’s other con- 
clusions point by point in an effort to ei- 
ther get them thrown out or at least re- 
duced, as often happens in negotiations 
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TAX ATTORNEY FRANK DEMARCO JR. 
Leafing through the pages. 


with the IRS over disputed audits. 

The Nixon lawyers also might have 
made a good case against the report's as- 
sertion that Nixon owed taxes on his 
family’s personal flights aboard Govern- 
ment aircraft. Even the committee staff 
admitted that it was breaking new 
ground on this point. There was no prec- 
edent because Nixon was the first Pres- 
ident ever to let his family use military 
airplanes for personal trips. J. Bernard 
West, who as chief usher managed the 
White House under five Presidents, re- 
called that on such trips Lyndon John- 
son’s wife and daughters always trav- 
eled by commercial aircraft, often in 
economy class. John F. Kennedy's wife 
and children used a family-owned air- 
plane, the Caroline. 

As it turned out, for the lawyers to 
have debated and perhaps altered the 
staff's conclusions would have been ir- 
relevant, except perhaps in public re- 
lations terms. The IRS in effect upstaged 
the tax committee, and Nixon elected 
to pay the bill that it presented rather 
than, as he had originally intended, fol- 
low the committee's directions. As a re- 
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sult, the committee’s Congressmen, led 
by Senator Russell B. Long and Rep- 
resentative Wilbur Mills, never actually 
voted on the report. 

Before formally ending the inquiry 
into Nixon's taxes last week, however, 
they declared by a 9-to-1 vote that they 
agreed with the substance of the report 
and its recommendations. The only dis- 
senter was Republican Senator Carl T. 
Curtis of Nebraska, who said that only 
the IRS and the courts should determine 
the President's tax liability. 

Even White House officials ac- 
knowledged that the committee staff 
that prepared the report is one of the 
most respected and most nonpartisan on 
Capitol Hill. It was created by Congress 
half a century ago to provide technical 
expertise in tax law to both the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee. In addition, 
the joint committee oversees the oper- 
ations of the IRS, a job that involves dou- 
ble-checking the validity of every Gov- 
ernment tax refund of $100,000 or more 
Since 1964, the staff has been headed 
by Laurence N. Woodworth, 56, a self- 
effacing economist who joined the staff 
in 1944 and has become something of a 
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legendary expert’s expert in the staff 
warrens of Washington. “I think the 
committee members know,” he says, 
“that I won't color my views to fit any- 
body’s pattern.” 

For the presidential audit, Wood- 
worth initially assigned six experts, later 
increased the number to 22, which is 
practically his entire staff. He oversaw 
the research, wrote the report, and takes 
responsibility for its conclusions, though 
he consulted with the rest of the staff be- 
fore reaching them. Woodworth was not 
pleased to get the job in the first place 
He explained: “It bothered me a great 
deal. I didn’t like the responsibility—I 
was aware of the implications. But I felt 
that the very basis of our voluntary tax 
system depended on it. I also knew that 
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this report was bound to be reviewed 
by anyone with similar tax problems 
Any deductions claimed here would be 
claimed by others.” 

The report is available through the 
Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington for $6.50. After it was issued, for- 
mer IRS Commissioner Mortimer Cap- 
lin declared: “That book is going to be 
a bestseller. It is a great legal analysis 
of very complicated issues.” 

Applying the Law. Since no Pres- 
ident’s tax returns had ever been au- 
dited before, neither the committee nor 
the IRS had any real examples to fol- 
low. To Woodworth, however, that was 
irrelevant. “When we examine a re- 
turn,” he said, “it isn’t a question of what 
somebody else did; it’s a question of how 
the law applies to this return.’ More- 
over, he insisted that in auditing Nix- 
on’s returns, his staff used “the same 
standard that the IRS is required by law 
to apply to all taxpayers.” 

The standard was the same, but per- 
force neither the committee nor the IRS 
could approach Nixon's case exactly as 
they would any other taxpayer's. Be- 
cause he was President, his situation was 
clearly special, stamped everywhere 
“Handle with Care” because of the scru- 
tiny that would attend every finding 
“It's a bit unrealistic to think that the 
IRS is going to treat a President the same 
as an ordinary taxpayer,” said one tax 
expert in Boston. “I think on the first 
time through, the IRS was far too lenient 
on his returns. On the second run- 
through, they were probably even more 
stringent than they would be with a typ- 
ical high-income taxpayer.” 

Other experts disagreed. “I don't 
think any taxpayer could have gotten 
the deductions from the facts as they 
{the committee] found them,” said Tax 
Lawyer Michael Fox of Chicago. New 
York Accounting Professor Abe Briloff 
found the pattern of errors in Nixon’s re- 
turns “so egregious” that he believes that 
“they were not mere inadvertences but 
a carefully orchestrated, finely tuned 
program.” San Francisco Attorney Wil- 


liam Coblenz, who counts the Hearst 
family among his clients, believes that 
“the joint tax committee was, if any- 
thing, a little easy on President Nixon. 
Everyone looks for every reasonable de- 
duction and there are gray areas, but 
an official holding office should not take 
chances in the gray areas. He should 
lean over backward to be scrupulous, 
rather than lean forward to squeeze it 
the way Nixon did.” 

Things having come to the pass that 
they had, the tax experts are quick to 
point out that Nixon was at a disad- 
vantage in dealing with the IRS. Tax- 
payers normally can negotiate a lower 
delinquency figure with the service 
through able attorneys and tough bar- 
gaining. But that avenue was, of course, 
no longer available to the President by 
his own terms. On the other hand, some 
taxmen point out that in the case of 
high-income delinquent taxpayers, the 
IRS frequently assesses them a civil fraud 
penalty—S0% of the taxes owed—and 
lets them prove in court if they can that 
the penalty is unwarranted 

It did not do so in Nixon's case. In 
fact, in the brief statement announcing 
that it had closed the audit of Nixon's 
taxes, the IRS explained that it “did not 
assert the civil fraud penalty [on the 
President] because it did not believe that 
any such assertion was warranted.” Such 
a charge would require evidence that 
Nixon had colluded with his tax accoun- 
tants, attorneys and aides to produce a 
fraudulent return. Apparently for sim- 
ilar lack of evidence, the IRS did not im- 
pose a 5% penalty on the President for 
negligence. The most severe course of 
action in tax cases is to prosecute a de- 
linquent taxpayer for criminal fraud, for 
which the sentence is a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment. Even if evidence existed to 
support such a charge against Nixon, 
the case would not likely have been pur- 
sued in the courts but rather sent to the 
House Judiciary Committee 

It is possible, however, that charges 
could be brought against the men who 
prepared Nixon's tax returns, Attorney 
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Frank DeMarco and Accountant Ar- 
thur Blech, both of Los Angeles. Last 
week, Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski 
directed his staff to investigate whether 
the two men had violated any laws. The 
White House statement disavowing any 
presidential responsibility for errors in 
the returns in effect pinned the blame 
for them on DeMarco and Blech. Fur- 
ther, presidential aides sought to give 
the impression that the two men had 
worked independently of Nixon and 
that he had merely glanced over his re- 
turns before signing them 

Page by Page. DeMarco had 
seemed to suggest just that in his tes- 
timony before the staff, but, after read- 
ing the White House statement last 
week, he appeared to be having second 
thoughts about a scapegoat role. He told 
the Los Angeles Times that the White 
House version was “ridiculous.” He said 
he had operated on written instructions 
relayed through former Top Aide John 
Ehrlichman. Moreover, DeMarco said, 
specifically referring to the 1969 return, 
he and Nixon had gone “over the re- 
turn page by page” before the President 
signed it on April 10, 1970. Earlier, the 
committee staff had asked for the White 
House tape recording of that meeting 
“They informed us that the machine was 
not in place at that time,”’ Woodworth 
said 

It was too soon to judge how Nix- 
on’s tax scandal might affect his effort 
to stay through his term of office. Cer- 
tainly Wilbur Mills was very wide of the 
mark last month in predicting that Nix- 
on would be forced to resign when his 
tax liabilities were revealed. Opinion on 
the President, as judged by polls, has 
been pretty firmly set for some time, at 
least at the extremes. Thus the tax 
charges generated considerable sympa- 
thy among his hard-core supporters, 
while those convinced that the President 
16 
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must go took the tax denouement as ad- 
ditional confirmation of their opinion 
The split in reaction was mirrored in ed- 
itorial opinion round the country. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
commented: “Since it is difficult to pic- 
ture a Chief Executive sitting up until 
all hours, pencil in teeth, thumbing 
through sheaves of coffee-stained bills 
spread over a kitchen table, one con- 
cludes that he could be a victim of some 
inept tax advisory preparers.” The St. 
Louis Globe Democrat thought that “it 
is entirely reasonable to assume that the 
IRS would have dealt more generously 
with someone less vulnerable than the 
President.” The Wall Street Journal, 
while siding with Nixon's taxmen in be- 
lieving that the deductions on the pa- 
pers could be defended, observed that 
“the nation has a right to expect better 
of Presidents” than Nixon's efforts to 
cut every conceivable tax corner, In 
eastern Michigan, where a special con- 
gressional election will be held next 
week (see following story), the formerly 
pro-Nixon Saginaw News called for his 
resignation, saying: “The enormity of his 
tax liability cast the final dark and trag- 
ic shadow over a faltering Administra- 
tion and the dwindling presidency.” 

Greatest President. Nixon’s im- 
mediate problem was raising the money 
to meet the IRS tax bill of $432,787 plus 
interest. He has until April 16 to ar- 
range payment, though he could be per- 
mitted to stretch out the payments. An 
aide said that Nixon planned to borrow 
about $125,000 and pay the remainder 
out of savings. According to Nixon’s ac- 
counting last December, his net worth 
was $988,522, which included $432,874 
in cash. Moreover, by July 15, Nixon 
must make his final mortgage payment 
of $226,000 on his San Clemente estate 

Presidential aides pointedly said 
that Nixon wanted no help from any- 
one in meeting his tax obligation. Bruce 
Herschensohn, the presidential assistant 
assigned to work with groups supporting 
Nixon, claimed that his telephone rang 
repeatedly all week with offers. One 
came from Chicago Insurance Tycoon 
W. Clement Stone, who contributed 
some $2 million to Nixon's re-election 
campaign. He said he would be willing 
to give enough money to pay the whole 
tax bill because “Nixon is the greatest 
President of the U.S. ever.” Nancy Da- 
vis, of Tulsa, Okla., proposed that “as 
many people as possible send in $1 or 
$5 or $10—nothing big” to assist the 
President. Her suggestion, and others 
like it, was also declined 

Despite the heavy personal cost to 
the Nixons, the White House doubtless 
wishes that somehow the books could 
be snapped shut as decisively and rel- 
atively cleanly on Watergate as they 
were last week on the President's tax 
problems. Of course, they cannot be, But 
a lesson lurks in the swift disposition of 
the case of Nixon’s taxes. It was the 
White House's full and prompt cooper- 
ation with the tax investigators that sped 
the resolution of the affair 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Mandate to Live Well 


Some time after the parsimonious days of Harry Truman it became an ac- 
cepted political fact that Presidents and those around them by right of election 
were due a voluptuous life-style and great wealth. 

There have been periods in these last two decades when the pursuit of personal 
gratification by Presidents seemed to overwhelm their sense of mission. Dwight Ei- 
senhower sought out the best links in the nation for himself and his golfing cronies 
on occasions when he should have been at his desk handling national problems 
John Kennedy’s social evenings were a lot more successful than some of his deal- 
ings with Congress. People still roar with laughter recalling that Lyndon Johnson, 
when told by a Marine that he was headed toward the wrong Government heli- 
copter, looked down and said, “Son, they are all my helicopters.” 

The congressional report on Nixon’s taxes profiles in shocking detail just how 
far the kingly assumption has gone. Private parties as well as picture windows and 
a chimney fan at San Clemente were considered things due from the taxpayers 
Nixon, of course, says he was not responsible 
for any errors in his tax returns. But the notion 
got around in his White House somehow, and 
there is no record of him or his family pro- 
testing as they indulged themselves. 

Wanting the President to have everything he 
needs to do his job is natural for Americans. As 
our immense wealth created rich life-styles for 
professional and corporate people, the desire for 
the same amenities affected some Government 
people, particularly in the Executive Branch. 
But gaining wealth and luxury is a principal end 
in the private world. It has never been a purpose 
of honest politicians in public service. 

a 

With few exceptions, the long line of Pres- 
idents right up to Truman took their job with a 
remarkable purity of purpose, sublimating their 
other appetites and seeking gratification from 
their service to the nation. Men like Thomas Jef- 
ferson appreciated what money could do, but 
they designed the presidency to protect it from 
the corruptive influence of wealth, and their 
years of service were marked by a modesty that 
they felt important to democracy. 

If recent Presidents have relished the per- 
quisites, their aides have liked them even more, 
which has contributed to the problem. One 
can recall Pierre Salinger, Kennedy's press sec- 
retary, ensconced on the fantail of the pres- 
idential yacht, his cigar aglow as White House 
waiters plied his friends with food and drink, 
and soft music wafted over the waters of Palm 
Beach. “You'd better enjoy it now,” said one 
observer to Salinger, “because when you go 
out of office, it’s all over.” Salinger grinned 
widely, tapped the ash off his cigar, and replied: “Do I ever know it.” 

It is difficult to count the White House aides who have rushed out of service 
and made money on their memoirs, the books based on secret Government papers 
that they have kept. A grand distortion was reached when the estate of the late Rob- 
ert Kennedy sold his account of the Cuban missile crisis for at least a million dol- 
lars. It was written from secret Government documents and Kennedy’s recol- 
lection of his participation, for which he had been paid a salary from public funds 
We have recently seen men hunger for White House positions, partially motivated 
by their hopes to turn that experience into lucrative businesses or law practices. 

Looking back over the last five years, it is apparent that White House Aides 
H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman and John Ehrlichman were most successful at redeco- 
rating their White House offices, assembling Nixon's lavish complex of quarters 
from coast to coast, and manipulating the President's private fortune. 

It perhaps is no wonder that there is a new wave of nostalgia for Harry Tru- 
man. When he was in the White House he had a roll of 3¢ stamps that he had 
bought with his own money and that he licked and put on personal letters to the 
folks back in Missouri. The Trumans paid for refreshments on the presidential 
yacht when they used it on weekends. “If you can’t keep the two separate, yourself 
and the presidency,” Truman once said, “you're in all kinds of trouble.” 
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WATERGATE 


Moving in Committee and Court 


We have gone forward assuming good 
faith and cooperation. As regards the 
President himself, we have been respect- 
fully patient. Yet there comes a time when 
patience and accommodation can begin 
to undermine the process in which we are 
engaged. We shall not be thwarted by in- 
appropriate legalisms or by narrow ob- 
stacles to our inquiry 


With those words, Chairman Peter 
W. Rodino Jr. declared that his House 
Judiciary Committee would no longer 
tolerate the White House failure to de- 
liver 41 tape recordings of presidential 
conversations that the committee had 
requested on Feb. 25 for its impeach- 
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ment inquiry. Without dissent 
from any of the 38 committee 
members, Rodino said that the 
evidence must be submitted 
this week or it would be sub- 
poenaed. Such a legal step 
would weaken the President's 
frequent public claims that he 
is voluntarily cooperating with 
the committee. 

A showdown was thus rap- 
idly approaching over the com- 
mittee’s ability to extract evidence from 
the White House. Any failure by Nixon 
to comply with the subpoena would car- 
ry serious implications for him. Refusal 
to produce legally subpoenaed evidence 
creates an assumption that the withheld 
material is damaging to the withholder’s 
case. In a sense, such an act forfeits the 
law's normal presumption of innocence 
until proved guilty. Rodino does not in- 
tend, however, to seek any immediate 
contempt of Congress citation against 
the President if he fails to honor the sub- 
poena. That possibility would be held 
in reserve until the committee deter- 
mined whether it already had evidence 
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warranting impeachment charges. 

New Jersey Democrat Rodino’s ex- 
asperation over White House dawdling 
on the request for evidence was shared 
by the committee's ranking Republican, 
Edward Hutchinson of Michigan. He 
said that he could not understand why 
Nixon and his chief Watergate lawyer, 
James St. Clair, were resisting. “We're 
not after irrelevant matters,” Hutchin- 
son declared. “We're not after state se- 
crets.” Rodino explained that the com- 
mittee wanted only “specific evidence 
of specific acts of specific relevance to 
our inquiry.”” The committee had wait- 
ed “40 days and 40 nights” and still 
did not have a satisfactory White House 
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reply, complained Texas Democrat Jack 
Brooks. 

The committee's chief counsel, John 
Doar, sent a letter to St. Clair specify- 
ing in greater detail than before just 
what it wanted and why. The letter 
asked for 41 tapes, mostly from March 
and April of 1973 and all potentially rel- 
evant to the committee's study of wheth- 
er Nixon was a participant in the con- 
spiracy to conceal the origins of the 
Watergate wiretapping-burglary. While 
St. Clair had complained that this in- 
volved “thousands of hours of conver- 
sation,” the Doar staff estimated that it 
covered only 26 hours. 
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The Judiciary Committee's pointed 
push for evidence, combined with the 
revelation by its staff that public hear- 
ings on the evidence could begin as early 
as May 1, suggested that the investiga- 
tors now have a clearer idea of the di- 
rections that the inquiry will take. This 
new focus has followed the committee's 
receipt of a briefcase containing find- 
ings of fact and supporting evidence 
compiled by the Watergate grand jury 
that indicted seven former Nixon agents 
for conspiracy in the cover-up. 

Doar and the committee’s Repub- 
lican counsel, Albert Jenner, last week 
gave the committee an outline of the 
procedure they would like to follow in 
the inquiry. By about May | the staff 
would complete a book of possible 
charges against the President, citing spe- 
cific facts from the evidence the staff 
has acquired. With each such charge, a 
list of supporting documents, 
tapes, transcripts and testimo- 
ny will be given. Any commit- 
tee member could use this list 
to gain access to specific ev- 
idence. The aim of the proce- 
dure would be to minimize the 
likelihood of premature disclo- 
sure of the material. 

The Rodino staff would 
then hold a series of briefings 
for the committee on the sig- 
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nificance of this evidence. The members 
would be free to quiz both Doar and Jen- 
ner, perhaps basing their questions on 
their personal examination of the tapes 
and documents. The staff hopes that 
at this stage no witnesses would be 
called, since most key Watergate fig- 
ures have already testified before var- 
ious grand juries and Senate committees. 
Any member of the committee would 
have the right, however, to ask that par- 
ticular witnesses be called. If approved 
by majority vote, a subpoena for such 
an appearance would be issued. These 
staff briefings, it is estimated, would 
last about six weeks. Whether they 
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would be public has not been decided. 
This proposed procedure is aimed at a 
speedy presentation of the evidence. 
Also, it would avoid any immediate de- 
termination on whether Nixon would 
be represented through his counsel in 
the early stages of the inquiry—a de- 
mand by St. Clair that has split the com- 
mittee along party lines. But committee 
Democrats appear ready to yield to St. 
Clair’s insistence that he be permitted 
to question witnesses if they are called 
—not as a matter of right but to pre- 
serve an attitude of fairness. 

As the impeachment inquiry moved 
forward, there were other developments 
in another busy Watergate week: 

> After only two days of testimony 
and a surprisingly long two days of jury 
deliberation, the staff of Special Pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski narrowly won the 
first case that it has brought to trial. 
Dwight Chapin, 33, Nixon’s former ap- 
pointments secretary, was convicted on 
two counts of lying to a grand jury about 
a White House-directed campaign of po- 
litical sabotage in the 1972 presidential 
race. He was found guilty of perjury 
when he claimed that he had not dis- 
cussed the distribution of campaign lit- 
erature with Donald Segretti, who has 
just completed four months in prison for 
creating and spreading campaign ma- 
terials defaming Democratic candidates. 
Segretti, who testified as a Government 
witness against Chapin, had admitted is- 
suing on Democratic Candidate Ed- 
mund Muskie’s stationery a phony re- 
lease in which two other Democratic 
candidates, Hubert Humphrey and 
Henry Jackson, were falsely accused of 
sexual misconduct. Segretti also admit- 
ted distributing on Humphrey stationery 
the false information that Democratic 
Candidate Shirley Chisolm had been 
treated in a mental institution. 

Chapin also committed perjury, the 
jury decided, in denying that he had di- 
rected Segretti to concentrate his attack 
on Senator Muskie. As the presidential 
primary elections began in early 1972, 
Muskie was the leading Democratic 
candidate. The presiding judge dis- 
missed a third perjury count and the jury 
acquitted Chapin on a fourth. Basically, 
Chapin’s defense rested on his inability 
to recall in detail his dealings with Seg- 
retti; he denied any intent to mislead 
the grand jury. The 17th former Nixon 
agent convicted of a crime, Chapin fac- 
es a maximum—but highly unlikely 
—sentence of ten years in prison. 

> A federal grand jury in Washing- 
ton returned the first indictment in its 
probe of the Nixon Administration's set- 
tlement of an antitrust suit against ITT 
after the corporation had pledged up to 
$400,000 to help finance the 1972 Re- 
publican National Convention. Ed Rei- 
necke, the Republican Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of California, was charged with 
three counts of perjury in testimony he 
gave on April 19, 1972, at the confir- 
mation hearings for Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst. The charges cen- 
ter on Reinecke’s claim that he had told 
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the previous Attorney General, John 
Mitchell, about the ITT offer only af- 
ter the Justice Department's settlement 
with ITT—a key point on whether the 
pledge influenced the Government's de- 
cision to settle. Since Mitchell has sworn 
under oath that he knew nothing of 
the offer until well after the settlement, 
he, too, seems likely to be indicted by 
the grand jury. 

The indictment of Reinecke was 
probably a fatal blow to his hopes of be- 
coming the Republican candidate to 
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succeed California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, who is not seeking re-election 
this year. But Reinecke insisted last 
week: “I did not lie. am innocent. I in- 
tend to fight this action.” 

> In its investigation of illegal cam- 
paign contributions, Prosecutor Jawor- 
ski's staff threw the book at American 
Ship Building Co. and its chairman and 
chief executive officer, George M. Stein- 
brenner III. A federal grand jury in 
Cleveland charged the corporation with 
conspiracy and making illegal contribu- 
tions. It indicted Steinbrenner, the major 
owner of the New York Yankees, on 
four counts of obstruction of justice, two 
of obstruction of a criminal investiga- 
tion, two of aiding and abetting indi- 
viduals to make false statements to the 
FBI, one of conspiracy and five of illegal 
campaign contributions. The indictment 
contends that Steinbrenner led a scheme 
of giving bonuses to executives of the 
corporation, demanding that the indi- 
viduals send this money to political can- 
didates and ordering them to lie about 
this and destroy records when the trans- 
actions came under scrutiny. The do- 
nations included $56,200 to Nixon's re- 
election campaign and another $51,800 
to various senatorial and congressional 
candidates of both parties. 

> Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon's per- 
sonal lawyer, told the Senate Watergate 
committee in secret hearings that part 
of a $100,000 donation from Billionaire 
Hughes given in 1969 and 1970 to Bebe 
Rebozo, the President's good friend, was 
in turn given or lent for the personal 
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use of two other Nixon intimates: Rose 
Mary Woods, the President's personal 
secretary, and Donald Nixon, his broth- 
er. This claim by Kalmbach directly 
contradicts sworn testimony by Rebozo 
and Miss Woods. Rebozo contends that 
the money was kept untouched for three 
years in a safety deposit box and then re- 
turned to Hughes. The testimony also 
conflicts with similar public assertions 
by President Nixon. Kalmbach testified 
that his source for this information was 
Rebozo. 

Come Again. President Nixon, still 
demonstrating considerable determina- 
tion despite his Watergate woes, decid- 
ed to campaign for a Republican can- 
didate this week in a special election in 
Michigan. James Sparling Jr., the par- 
ty’s nominee in the heavily Republican 
Eighth District along Lake Huron, is 
locked in a close race with Democrat 
Robert Traxler. Since the G.O.P. has 
lost three of four special congressional 
elections this year largely because of 
Watergate, Nixon’s decision to appear 
was a bold gamble. The election will be 
held April 16—ironically the day after 
the deadline for filing income taxes. 

The Republican candidate, a former 
assistant to Congressman James Har- 
vey, who has vacated the post to become 
a federal judge, said that he initially 
wanted Nixon to appear in the district 
to talk to voters about Watergate and 
the nation’s inflation and unemploy- 
ment problems. But Sparling seemed to 
suggest a change of mind about the in- 
vitation, as his standing in polls im- 
proved, when he declared: “I cannot and 
will not defend the actions of the Pres- 
ident. If I am elected to the Congress, 
any proof of wrongdoing on his behalf 
will draw my vote for impeachment 
—zap.” The invitation was extended 
personally to the President by Illinois 
Congressman Robert Michel, chairman 
of the House Republican Campaign 
Committee. When he did so at a White 
House meeting on political strategy. 
Nixon shook his head in disbelief and 
said: “Come again with that.” “Yes, it’s 
a definite request.” Michel replied 
“Well, geez.” said Nixon, “I'm not 
averse to going into a difficult situation.” 
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PROSECUTION WITNESS F. DONALD NIXON 


TRIALS 


The Brothers Nixon 


The witness with the round, florid 
face had barely settled into the chair 
when he was asked by the clerk of court 
to spell his last name. 

Startled, he asked: 
pardon?” 

“Spell your last name, please,” said 
the clerk, following his normal routine. 

“N-i-x-0-n.” 

With that, F. Donald Nixon, 59, one 
of the President’s two brothers, began 
to testify for the Government last week 
at the trial of former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell, 60, and former Sec- 
retary of Commerce Maurice Stans, 66, 
who are charged with conspiracy, ob- 
struction of justice and perjury. Don 
Nixon was later followed to the stand 
by the second brother, Edward C. Nix- 
on, 43, who appeared for the defense. 
For Nixon family watchers, the cameo 
roles played by the two brothers were a 
bonanza. The two men seldom venture 
into the glare of publicity. Indeed, Don 
Nixon had tried to beg off testifying be- 
cause of heart trouble, but Federal Judge 
Lee P. Gagliardi ordered him examined 
by a physician and then decided that 
he should appear 

The prosecution hoped that Don 
Nixon would be able to link Mitchell 
with New Jersey Financier Robert Ves- 
co (see PRESS), who made a secret, $200,- 
000 contribution to the 1972 presidential 
campaign. In exchange for the gift, 
Mitchell and Stans are accused of try- 
ing to hinder an investigation by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission into 
a $224 million stock fraud allegedly 
committed by Vesco and associates. 

Don Nixon was of little help to the 
Government's case. While he readily ad- 
mitted knowing both Mitchell and 
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DEFENSE WITNESS EDWARD NIXON 


Vesco—in fact his son, Donald A., has 
even worked as an aide to Vesco—he 
had no major revelation to add about 
the relationship between the two men. 
Nixon did say that he had helped Ves- 
co get in touch with Mitchell at one point 
in 1972. But his testimony was so con- 
fusing that it could have been interpret- 
ed as showing that the onetime Attor- 
ney General was resisting the money- 
man rather than cooperating with him. 

The most fascinating part of Don 
Nixon’s testimony involved not Mitchell 
but Richard Nixon. Although he is now 
a vice president of the Marriott Corp., 
the hotel and restaurant chain founded 
by J. Willard Marriott, friend and finan- 
cial backer of the President, Don Nixon 
has a history of stumbling into embar- 
rassing business deals. During his ram- 
bling, flustered performance in court, he 
revealed just how carefully his brother 
has kept him at arm’s length from the 
White House. Said he: “John Mitchell 
is a man that I was delegated—that des- 
ignated that I should talk to him about 
any matter pertaining to—in other 
words I never talk to my brother about 
anything, and John Mitchell was the 
man that I was assigned to.” 

Drink Nurser. When it was his turn 
to testify, Ed Nixon came on as the eter- 
nal, jug-eared kid brother of the family 
His face is longer and thinner, but he 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
President. When he talks—confidently 
and fluently—his hands even move in 
the same eager way. A geologist, he now 
works as a consultant on environmental 
affairs. 

Ed Nixon supported the defense’s 
contention that Stans had not explicitly 
requested Vesco to make the gift in cash 
—a key point in the case. Nixon told 
how Vesco, a casual acquaintance, had 
asked him to find out from Stans how 
he should make his contribution—in 








cash or by check. At the time, Nixon 
was employed by the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President. Nixon re- 
called how he had waited for Stans on 
March 29, 1972, in the Metropolitan 
Club in New York City, sitting back in 
a corner and worrying that his single 
Bloody Mary would not last through the 
long afternoon. Finally, Stans walked in 
The fund raiser then told him, said Nix- 
on, that he did not care how Vesco paid 
But, declared Nixon, Stans also suggest- 
ed that if Vesco wanted to keep his gift 
anonymous, he should pay in cash. On 
balance, Ed Nixon seemed to be a plus 
for the defense 

After five weeks of trial, the prosecu- 
tion last week rested its case. Judge Ga- 
gliardi denied a pro forma defense mo- 
tion to dismiss all the charges against 
Stans and Mitchell, though he did toss 
out one count of obstructing justice. That 
left 15 others standing against the two 
former Cabinet officers. 


Boyle’s Turn at Last 


As the trial of former United Mine 
Workers President W.A. (Tony) Boyle 
began last week in the Philadelphia sub- 
urb of Media, Pa., evidence in the form 
of a .38-cal. revolver and a carbine rest- 
ed ominously on a table. No less dra- 
matic was the opening statement by 
Prosecuting Attorney Richard A 
Sprague: “We will show how a family 
named Yablonski was murdered. The 
defendant here is the man who used the 
money from the United Mine Workers, 
from the sweat and blood of the miners 
of America, to pay for these murders. 
We will go step by step up the ladder 
until we get to the top, to this defen- 
dant, sitting in this courtroom.” 

Sprague’s finger pointed to Boyle 
For the past four years, the prosecutor 
has doggedly pursued the killers of 





MURDER SUSPECT TONY BOYLE 
The bluster and bravado have vanished. 
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Pack the Pipers, 


it wouldn't be a weekend without it. 


You've been thinking about it all week. And here 
you are, teaching her how to cast. Later, ©} 
back at the cabin, you'll kick off your boots. °~* 
Broil today’s catch on the open fire. And unpack 
the Pipers Scotch. It's so right for the 
moment. And you feel great. You've got your 
girl. The whole mountain to yourself. 
And your very own Scotch. Relax. Life couldn't 
be smoother and neither could Pipers. After all, it’s ~ Seagram's 
re) (cvare sto i-lavem oleladicroMlamereeltr-lilen 100 prpeRs 
by Seagram: the world’s foremost distiller. . 


Pipers: The Scotch to weekend with— 
any day of the week. 
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Caprice Classic. 
Why settle for something else? 





Caprice is a car of elegance and class. 
A truly distinguished automobile 
with thick carpets, fine fabrics and a 
decidedly uptown air. Caprice is a 
spacious car, soft and comfortable 

sit in, smooth and quiet on the 


road. You'll feel good driving it, you'll 
feel proud owning it. If this sounds 
like your kind of car, would it make 
any sense to settle for something 
that might satisfy you less? Caprice 
Classic by Chevrolet. Our best to you. 
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U.M.W. Insurgent Joseph A. (“Jock”) 
Yablonski and his wife and daughter 
winning the convictions of three trig- 
germen and four co-conspirators. The 
State accuses Boyle of instigating the 
murder in order to stop Yablonski’s ef- 
forts to take over the union 

During Sprague’s opening salvo 
Boyle slouched in his chair in stony si- 
lence; all the bluster and bravado that 
characterized his nine-year reign at the 
U.M.W. had vanished. At 71, he is gaunt 

} and pallid, suffering from anemia, heart 
disease and the effects of an attempted 
suicide seven months ago. He was flown 
in from a Missouri prison, where he is 

| serving a three-year sentence for ille- 
gally contributing union funds to the 
1968 presidential campaign 

Sprague assembled some 100 wit- 
nesses, including two convicted trigger- 
men: a house painter named Paul Gilly, 
42, and a Cleveland drifter, Claude Vea- 
ley, 30. Their fee for the murder was 
$15,000. Gilly told the jury that he was 
hired for the job by his father-in-law, 
Silous Huddleston, who in turn, testi- 
fied Gilly, was hired by union officials 
Gilly was told that an official involved 
was Boyle. The murder plan was sim- 
ple: “Kill ‘em and leave no witnesses,” 

All Asleep. On Dec. 30, 1969, tes- 
tified Vealey, the killers sat restlessly in 
their car near the Yablonski home in 
Clarksville, Pa., and waited for the lights 
to go out. The gunmen slugged whisky 
and beer, then tossed the empties—cov- 
ered with fingerprints—into the snow 
After midnight, said Vealey, he and the 
two others broke into the house and 
crept into the bedrooms. “They were all 
asleep,” he testified. “Martin had the .38 
revolver, and I had the rifle. I heard Jo- 
seph Yablonski making a_ gurgling 
sound after Martin shot him. I shot two 
or three times more to make sure he 
was dead.” 

Boyle’s attorney, Charles F. Moses, 
contends that the murder conspiracy 
stopped at the local union level. Yablon- 
ski, Moses told the jury, threatened to 
expose misuse of union funds in U.M.W 
district 19 in eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. To quiet him, district leaders or- 
dered the execution. Moses promised to 
produce an audit that will show approx- 
imately $907,000 unaccounted for by 
local U.M.W. officials between 1967 and 
1969. “Sprague’s paths.” says Moses, 
“lead not to Tony Boyle but to others 
convicted in this case.” 

The high point of the trial is expect- 
ed to be the testimony of Tony Boyle 
who will take the stand in his own de- 
fense. He will have to defend himself 
mightily against the prosecution's prize 
witness: William J. Turnblazer, 52, for- 

| mer president of the U.M.W. district 
where the plotting of the murder took 
place. Turnblazer has signed an affida- 
vit linking Boyle directly to the case 
Promised Sprague: “You are going to 
hear it right here on this stand from Mr 
Turnblazer himself, who will tell you 
that it was Boyle who gave the order to 

| kill Jock Yablonski.” 
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KIDNAPING 


Strange Message from Patty 


The Polaroid color photograph 
might have been the cover of a paper- 
back thriller—or a recruiting poster for 
the revolutionary left. But the comely, 
wholesome-looking girl holding a sub- 
machine gun was Patricia Hearst, and 
an accompanying tape recording of her 
voice carried a bizarre message: Patty, 
20, had decided to forsake her million- 
aire parents and join the fanatics who 
kidnaped her two months ago 

“I have been given the 
choice of being released in 
a safe area, or joining the 
forces of the Symbionese 
Liberation Army and fight- 
ing for my freedom and the 
freedom of all oppressed 
people,” Patty announced 
“I have chosen to stay and 
fight.” 

Patty's statement came 
just when the bewildering 
series of events surrounding 
her abduction in Berkeley 
Calif., seemed to be moving 
toward a happy conclusion 
At the direction of the 
S.L.A., the Hearst family 
and the Hearst Foundation 
(which supports medical 
charities) had given $2 mil- 
lion worth of food to the 
needy in the San Francisco 
Bay area. To demonstrate 
his seriousness, Hearst early 
last week persuaded the 
Hearst Corp., which con- 
trols eight newspapers and 
eleven magazines, to put an 
additional $4 million into 
an escrow account, where it 
was to be held for the S.L.A 
until his daughter's release 

Within hours, there 
was encouraging news: the 
S.L.A. announced that the 
time and place of Patty's re- 
lease would be disclosed in 
the next three days. The 
Hearsts were elated. “We 
believe that the communi- 
cation is genuine,” said 
Hearst. The blow came the next day: the 
release to a radio station of Patty’s pic- 
ture and her belligerent tape recording 

Stunned Parents. There was a 
hard edge to Patty's voice as she de- 
clared: “Dad, you said that you were 
concerned with my life, and you also 
said you were concerned with the life 
and interests of all oppressed people in 
this country. But you are a liar in both 
areas, and I know for sure that your and 
Mom’s interests are never the interests 
of the people.” Attacking white society, 
she said that she had learned how “vi- 
cious the pig really is.” She added: “Our 
comrades are teaching me to attack with 
even greater viciousness, in the knowl- 
edge that the people will win.” 


Though Patty insisted on the tape 
that she had not been “brainwashed. 
drugged, tortured, hypnotized or in any 
way confused,” her stunned parents re- 
fused to believe that she had not been co- 
erced into siding with the S.L.A. Nor 
would they believe that their daughter 
who had been genuinely close to them 
both, could intentionally cause them 
such grief. Said Mrs. Hearst: “Only Pat- 
ty in person can convince me that the 





PATRICIA HEARST POSING BEFORE S.L.A. EMBLEM 
“| have chosen to stay and fight.” 


terrible, weary words that she uttered 
came from her heart and were deliv- 
ered by her own free will.” 

Hearst added that he had assumed 
that the S.L.A. had been going to re- 
lease his daughter, as promised. Said he 
“I've guessed wrong on the S.L.A. all 
along. I think they're just cruel people.’ 

Why did Patty make the tape? The 
most pessimistic view was bluntly voiced 
by Vincent Hallinan, a 77-year-old San 
Francisco lawyer for the Hearsts. who 
said that he feared the kidnapers had 
forced the girl to deliver the statement 
then killed her and fled, releasing the 
tape as a diversion. On the other hand, 
the girl could conceivably have spoken 
out because of fear, or to buy time, or to 
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S.L.A. SUSPECT NANCY PERRY 
Calling the shots? 


convince the terrorists that she had 
joined them so that she could later break 
free. 

No one who knew Patty well 
thought she had become a dedicated rev- 
olutionary of her own free will in just 
60 days of captivity. She was hardly a 
radical. Only a few weeks before the kid- 
naping, she had been happily picking 
out china in anticipation of her mar- 
riage to Steven Weed, 26, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of California at 
Berkeley. But Dr. Frederick J. Hacker, 
a psychiatrist and expert on terrorism 
consulted by the Hearsts, does not dis- 
count the possibility that she made the 
tape voluntarily. He theorizes that the 
enormous psychological pressures of liv- 


ing in danger for such a length of time 
could have induced Patty to change her 
opinions, at least temporarily. “Until we 
have full disclosure of what happened,” 
Dr. Hacker said, “I would urge that the 
community look at this thing with a 
great deal of caution and charity.” 

Both the police and the FBI were pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Patty 
was still alive and being held against 
her will. One aspect of the case that they 
were looking into was whether there was 
any connection between the S.L.A. and 
the random street killings of twelve 
whites in San Francisco during the past 
five months. So far they have apparent- 
ly found no link, though the FBI has iden- 
tified most of the S.L.A. members who 
took part in the kidnaping. In one of 
their periodic taped messages, the ab- 
ductors complained that the FBI was so 
close to them that they “couldn't 
breathe.” That is true. At one time or 
other, the agents have been just hours 
behind the kidnapers. 

FBI agents think that the S.L.A 
spokesman who calls himself “General 
Field Marshal Cinque” may be only a 
front man used to divert attention from 
the cadre’s real leaders, who may in- 
clude Mrs. Nancy Ling Perry, 26, and 
other radical white women. Mrs. Perry 
is the daughter of a Santa Rosa, Calif., 
furniture dealer and a graduate of 
Berkeley—the same school that Patty 
was attending when she was seized. Un- 
til last fall, Mrs. Perry was living with Jo- 
seph Remiro, 27, and Russell Jack Lit- 
tle, 24, two white S.L.A. members who 
have been charged with the killing last 
November of Dr. Marcus A. Foster, a 
black who was Oakland's superinten- 
dent of schools. 

Shot on Sight. Cinque is believed 
to be an escaped black convict named 
Donald D. DeFreeze. The theory that 
DeFreeze is not the true leader of the 
S.L.A. is supported by a man with a rare 
personal knowledge of the man and the 
organization. Colston Westbrook, 36, a 
black instructor in linguistics at Berke- 
ley, met DeFreeze while visiting Cali- 
fornia’s Vacaville prison to take part in 
the activities of the Black Cultural As- 
sociation. The S.L.A. partly evolved 
from the group. Westbrook recalls De- 
Freeze as “a cat submerged in divine 
blackness and interested in black prob- 
lems.” But now, Westbrook says, “I 
think the honkies are calling the shots 
He'd better wake up.” 

Westbrook made his comments to 
TIME Correspondent Joseph N. Boyce, 
who found the linguist living in a small 
apartment house near the Berkeley cam- 
pus. The drapes were drawn, the door 
was double-latched, and on the kitchen 
table was an electronic device that West- 
brook said could be used to alert the 
police. 

Westbrook had good reason to be 
holed up. On the same tape with Patty 
Hearst's latest message was a warning 
from Cinque that the S.L.A. had named 
three persons “to be shot on sight” as 
“enemies of the people.” One of the three 
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was Westbrook. The other two: Robyn 
Steiner, a white girl who used to live 
with the S.L.A.’s Russell Little; and 
Chris Thompson, a black resident of 
Berkeley, who knew several members of 
the S.L.A. but denies ever having joined 

Westbrook felt that he was marked 
for execution “because I’m a threat in 
general to the S.L.A. I know quite a bit 
about them. I can analyze their moods 
and see through them.” He admitted 
that he had detailed information about 
the S.L.A. and that he had talked about 
the organization to the Oakland police 
and the FBI. 

As the tense week drew to a close, 
the Hearsts were left to ponder the im- 
plications of some final words from 
Cinque’s taped message. “There is no 
further need,” Cinque said, “to discuss 
the release of the prisoner since the pris- 
oner is now a comrade and fighter for 
the people's freedom. Therefore there is 
no further basis for negotiation since the 
subject may leave whenever she feels 
that she wishes to do so. This operation 
is hereby terminated.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Defending the Guard 


Though his daughter Allison was 
shot to death by Ohio National Guards- 
men in the 1970 tragedy at Kent State, 
Arthur Krause announced last week 
that he was contributing to a legal de- 
fense fund to aid the eight former 
Guardsmen indicted for the shootings 
Said Krause: “They are innocent until 
proven guilty, and I will not deprive 
them of that right, even though my 
daughter was deprived of her right—the 
right to live.” He argued that it was not 
just the Guardsmen but also their su- 
periors who were responsible: “Who al- 
lowed live ammunition to be given to a 
tired and frightened National Guard?” 

The indicted Guardsmen were get- 
ting support from others too. At least 
three Ohio organizations have set up 
defense funds; one fund alone has al- 
ready received $10,000. At the Cleve- 
land Trust, the state’s largest bank, a 
special account has been opened for 
contributions. In an editorial, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer urged the state of 
Ohio to cover the Guardsmen’s legal 
expenses because “these men were sent 
to Kent State by the state on a police 
mission higher employees of the 
state were responsible for their arming 
and deploying.” 

Some sympathizers are offering 
manpower as well. A group of 22 law- 
yers in the Cleveland area, including 
four professors at Cleveland State Uni- 
versity Law School, have promised free 
legal aid. Says one of the group, Kevin 
Sheard: “We're trying to equalize the 
scale a little bit. They've got the entire 
U.S. Government on one side, with all 
its resources, against eight workingmen 
who were called into service to assist 
the state.” 
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The 40,000 mile Firestone 
Steel Radial 500 
can give you up to 30 extra miles 


from every tankful of gas... 


When we matched our Steel Radial 
500™ against our own belted bias tire, 
the Steel Radial 500 proved it could de- 
liver up to 30 extra miles of highway 


driving from a fillup. Ask your Firestone 
Dealer or Store for the complete test 
data. It'll show you how to put extra 
trips into every tankful of gas you buy. 


...plus a 7 day, money back test ride. 


You want to make sure that the tires 
you choose are the radials you'll like 
best. You want gas saving, plus a 
smooth ride, the quick, positive han- 
dling, and the steel belted strength 
you've read about. 

Firestone is so sure of its Steel 
Radial 500, that you can buy a set and 


drive them for seven days, and get every 
cent back if there’s anything about them 
you don’t like. Do you know of anyone 
else with that kind of a promise built 
into a radial tire? 

Firestone Steel Radial 500. The 
radial that’s got it all. Only from 
Firestone. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


A Ghost Town of Gantries 


Few crusades in history have ignited 
a nation’s imagination and determina- 
tion more than the U.S. goal set in 1961 
by President John Kennedy “of landing 
a man on the moon and returning him 
safely to the earth” by the end of the dec- 
ade. Yet less than five years after that 
seemingly impossible mission was accom- 
plished, the Apollo program is ended, and 
there are no plans for Americans to re- 
turn to the moon in this century. TIME 


NASA 
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Correspondent David Lee, who covered 
the moon landings in the 60s, recently re- 
visited Cape Canaveral and the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston. His report: 


Florida’s briny ocean winds cease- 
lessly whine through the deserted tower 
on Cape Canaveral’s Pad 14, where John 
Glenn rocketed into space on Feb. 20, 
1962, to become the first American to 
orbit the earth. The spindly tower sways 
under the gusts, and bits of rusting steel 
are flecked into the jumble of weeds and 
decaying cables entwined around its 
feet. 

On the beaches near by, where thou- 
sands once stood to cheer man’s reach 
to the moon, loggerhead turtles have 
taken over again. Rattlesnakes sun 
themselves on the empty launching pads 
lining the cape. Small white-tailed deer 
dart into clearings to feed, and bull al- 
ligators bellow in vain for the battal- 
ions of space workers who used to feed 
them marshmallows and jelly dough- 
nuts. On Pad 19, from which Gemini as- 
tronauts rose on ten missions to perfect 
the techniques of rendezvous and dock- 
ing, the bright orange tower lies useless, 
flat on its back. The once-gleaming 
white room where Gemini spacemen 
had their last look at earth before lift- 
off now houses wild rabbits. 

A desolate plot of weeds was once 
the Saturn | complex, the scene of the 
space program’s worst disaster: a flash 
fire that on Jan. 27, 1967, cost the lives 
of Astronauts Gus Grissom, Ed White 
and Roger Chaffee, and came very close 
to fatally dampening national enthusi- 
asm for space flight as well. Recently, 
launch towers and other equipment at 
the complex that cost $68 million were 
sold as scrap for $15,000. 

Corridors to Nowhere. At the 
space center in Houston, now renamed 
after Lyndon Johnson, the room where 
Neil Armstrong slept during his quar- 
antine after man’s first moon landing 
on July 21, 1969, has been turned into a 
commissary storeroom for ketchup and 
cookies. The massive lunar receiving 
laboratory, designed to analyze the 838 
Ibs. of rocks hauled back from the moon, 
has been dismantled and turned into a 
medical research laboratory. The seven 
ultraviolet showers built to cleanse as- 
tronauts and technicians of unknown 
moon bugs are now stainless steel cor- 
ridors leading nowhere. 

The reason for the ghost-town ap- 
pearance at both space installations is 
all too obvious: the adventure that riv- 
eted the attention of the world for more 
than ten years is over. NASA’s budget 
dropped from a peak of $5.9 billion in 
1966 to some $3.2 billion this year. Only 
five of 42 launch pads built at Cape Ca- 
naveral are still in use—mainly to 
launch unmanned communications and 
exploratory satellites, including the 
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Mariner 10 spacecraft that last week 
passed close to the planet Mercury. Em- 
ployment at the Kennedy Space Center 
alone has dropped from 26,600 in 1967 
to less than 10,000 now. 

The declining momentum shows 
strikingly in Florida’s Cocoa Beach, the 
town that space built. Five years ago, 
eager tipplers stood four deep at the bar 
in spots like Ramon’s and The Surf dur- 
ing the Friday afternoon happy hours. 
The drink of the day was a vicious con- 
coction called a “moonshot” (two-thirds 
151-proof dark rum and one-third vod- 
ka mixed with cream). Now the drink- 
ing ranks are older and sparser, and it 
is difficult to find a bartender who re- 
members how to mix a moonshot. 

Veterans of the early launches have 
developed a nostalgia for, well, the good 
old days of the space age. “It was so free- 
wheeling in the early days,” says a one- 
time NASA engineer. “We made design 
changes right on the pad and let the 
home office know about it later. Any- 
thing to get the bird away. Now it’s all 
so stylized. It used to be shirtsleeves and 
sweat. Now it’s gray flannel.” 

Spiritual Drive. The only firmly 
scheduled return of man to space is next 
year’s joint U.S.-Soviet mission. In prep- 
aration for that three- to five-day, 
linked-up swing round the earth, Rus- 
sian space technicians and cosmonauts 
are frequent visitors to NASA these days. 
Though the docking of superpower 
space travelers will doubtless provide a 
compelling symbol of peaceful cooper- 
ation between nations, space buffs are 
inclined to view it as a political rather 
than a piloting event. 

Beyond next year’s mission lies the 
$5.1 billion U.S. space shuttle—a recov- 
erable crossbreed of spacecraft and air- 
plane designed to ferry men, equipment 
and satellites back and forth between 
earth and orbit. One of the few signs of 
future activity at Canaveral is the line 
of surveyor stakes laid out for a new 
three-mile runway to land the shuttle 
on its returns to earth. But the first shut- 
tle is not expected to be launched until 
around 1979—an eon away in space- 
men’s terms. Meanwhile, the hulking, 
$117 million Vehicle Assembly Build- 
ing, which covers eight acres, seems des- 
tined to become the world’s most ex- 
pensive warehouse. Besides equipment 
for the U.S.-Russian flight, it now hous- 
es only the unused spare parts of pre- 
vious programs—vehicles and rocket 
stages built for four Saturn spacecraft. 

Looking back on the incalculable 
human effort represented in such hard- 
ware, Johnson Space Center Director 
Christopher Kraft says: “The challenge 
of the space program furnished a spir- 
itual drive that brought this country to- 
gether in a way we have not experienced 
in peacetime since the early exploration 
of the land we live in. Now we can only 
hope to find something else to provide 
that kind of inspiration and leadership.” 
Wherever that next challenge lies for 
this generation of Americans, it clearly 
is not in space. 
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Once upon atime, all cars 

were more or less the same. 
Then along came sports 

cars, economy cars, 


STOPS STRAIGHT 
IN ITS TRACKS. 


them really are, though? 
Enter the Fox by Audi: a 
real,true sports sedan. 
lts front-wheel drive makes 
The latest of which _ it incredibly surefooted. 
Py isthe'sports sedan’ (Italso gives you that traction 
Which is supposed to be you need to help get you 
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through the snow.) ithas anamazingly small ap- 











Ithas the same type of petite: 25miles per gallon. 
rack-and-pinion == lts price is relatively small 
steering and also:$3975* 
independent The interior, we might 


mention, is relatively large: 
_seats five, comfortably. And 
Ee) ithas an amount of trunk 
space almost unbelievable 
for acar this size. Its interior, 
by the way, is fairly smart, too, 
with things like fully-reclining 
contoured seats and door- 
to-door pile carpeting. 
front suspension that are If you're in the market for a 
found onsome ofthe finest “sports sedan; try a true 
sports cars. This allows it sports sedan: the Fox by Audi. 
to take turns with an agility You'll drive happily ever 
remarkable for a sedan. after. 
We also put something in 
the Fox so advanced, sports 
cars don't even have it yet. 
A special front axle design 
that helps prevent swerving 
when you stop under 
certain adverse conditions. 
(Speaking of stopping, the 
Fox’s front disc brakes and 
radial-ply tires enable itto 
stop practically ona dime.) 
Most extraordinary of all, 
despite the fact that this 
peppy little creature's over- 
head-cam engine can do 
0 to50in 8.4 seconds and 
has a top speed of 97 mph, 
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Good news never seems to travel fast 
enough. That keeps us thinking and working 


and making new things to get people together 


faster than ever. 
Our little silicon chip is just one of those 
things. It works in 10 billionths of a second to 


control telephone switching circuits. To do this, 


we managed to put 112 transistors, resistors and 
diodes on a chip this big 9. 


Were Western Electric —at the heart of 


the Bell System. And we'll do all kinds of things 
to help get the news there faster. No matter how 
small those things might be. 
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We make things that bring people closer. 











ATTITUDES 


Return of the Heavy Foot 


Spring—the beginning of the Amer- 
ican motoring season—has come, and 
every bit as welcome as the return of 
greenery and birds is the return of gas- 
oline. The Federal Energy Office made 
it official last week: stocks are high and 
the first post-embargo shipments of 
Arab oil will arrive within the month 
But the FEO also issued a warning. Be- 
cause domestic refineries do not have 
enough capacity to fill an unrestricted 
demand for gasoline there will be con- 
tinuing shortages—4% in this quarter 
and up to 5% for the rest of 1974—un- 
less drivers continue to conserve fuel 

Bad Dream. Last week TIME found 
in a national survey, drivers were doing 
anything but that. The general mood 
was to consider the whole energy crisis 
—and good conservation habits—as a 
bad dream that was over and done with 
New Jersey and Washington, D.C., of- 
ficially canceled their alternate-day ra- 
tioning schemes, and other states unof- 
ficially stopped enforcing theirs. Sales of 
big, gas-guzzling cars are picking up 
Motels and roadside restaurants are re- 
porting a move back toward normal 
business. Highways are becoming 
crowded again, even on Sundays. “We're 
starting to see tourists again,” says Bess 
Pursell, head of the state information 
center on the Massachusetts Turnpike, 
“not only people coming to visit rela- 
tives in the hospital.” 

Americans are also disregarding the 


national 55-m.p.h. speed limit, thus 
burning more gasoline. Police are con- 
cerned because they know that high 
speeds are linked to high-accident rates 
“When gas became more available,” la- 
ments Pennsylvania State Police Ser- 
geant William Malzi, “that right foot 
began to get heavy again.” But little can 
be done about it. If everybody speeds, 
points out Officer Kent Milton of Cal- 
ifornia’s highway patrol, “enforcement 
of the limit is more difficult.” 

Meantime, ridership on mass tran- 
sit is dropping. After weeks of increased 
patronage, revenues have begun to dip 
on Boston's rail and bus systems. In San 
Francisco, a 5% decline in transit cus- 
tomers has been matched by an increase 
in auto traffic on the Bay and Golden 
Gate bridges. The same pattern holds 
for the Metro in Washington, D.C., 
where the number of bus riders is stead- 
ily dwindling from a peak of 2.6 million 
passengers a week at the height of the 
energy shortage in March. Another gas- 
saving alternative—car pooling—has 
caught on only in Washington, and there 
only because the Federal Government 
is actively promoting the habit. New 
rules for parking lots next to Govern- 
ment buildings give priority for coveted 
close-in spaces to cars with more than 
three riders 

All this leaves one thing that limits 
the profligate use of energy: high gas- 
oline prices. To fill up the tank of a big 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL: TRAFFIC PILING UP ON AN APPROACH TO THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 
Disregarding the speed limit, burning up fuel and deserting the buses. 
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car can run as much as $11 or $12 in 
places where gas costs more than 60¢ 
per gal. It remains uncertain whether 
such prices will cool the ardor of a na- 
tion for which freewheeling mobility has 
become a way of life. What is all too cer- 
tain, on the other hand, are the con- 
sequences of the resumption of wasteful 
driving habits: the return of spot short- 
ages, canceled trips, the whole headache 
of having to do without gasoline at least 
some of the time 


PRICES 


Indonesian Unfreeze 


As Arab nations increase their oil 
outpul, most economists expect the 
world price of crude to drop; and, indeed 
last month the major oil-exporting na- 
tions appeared to recognize that the diz- 
zying upward price spiral had ended. At 
a meeting in Vienna, they pledged to 
hold the line at $10.80 per bbl. until June 
30. Last week, however, Indonesia sur- 
prisingly lifted its price to $11.70, thus 
violating the freeze agreement 

Why? Business News, a Jakarta pa- 
per, editorialized: “It is proper for us to 
determine our oil-price policy based on 
our own interest.” That interest swiftly 
became clear when the Japanese, who 
buy about 80% of Indonesia's exports of 
1 million bbl. per day, agreed to the 
boost. The U.S., which imports 17% of 
Indonesia’s output, has no choice but to 
pay up too—and hope that the logic of 
supply and demand will prevail when 
the other petroleum exporters review 
prices July | 
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Less power 
~ to the people. 


But more light. 


Everywhere you go now, you see golden-white lamps 
lighting up the streets and highways. Those are high-pres- 
sure sodium lamps. 

Sodium lamps are terrific energy savers, because they 
give out more light for the amount of power they consume 
than just about any other lamp on the market. 

At GTE Sylvania we’ve just developed a high-pressure 
sodium lamp that’s a technical wonder. This new 150-watt 
Unalux™ sodium lamp replaces 175-watt mercury street 
lamps. 

First of all, it uses 14% less power and gives out 50% 
more light than mercury lamps. 

But it’s also a great advance over other sodium lamps, 
because in many street-lighting systems it can work in the 
same socket as the mercury lamp it replaces. 

Until the invention of Unalux lamps, sodium lamps 
couldn’t directly replace mercury lamps. They needed dif- 
ferent wiring, fixtures, ballasts and poles plus a lot of ex- 
pensive labor for installation. Now it’s just a matter of 
unscrewing the mercury lamp and screwing in the sodium 
lamp. 

Which means that Sylvania Unalux lamps can brighten 
up a whole street in minutes. 


So you can see better. 

And feel safer. 

And they even save energy 
you can use in your home. 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING 











BOSTON EDISON'S NUCLEAR REACTOR 


FUELS 
The Nuclear Debate 


From several standpoints, nuclear 
power seems an ideal answer to the con- 
tinuing energy problem in the US. For 
ulilities, it makes economic sense to con- 
struct plants that use heat from split- 
ling atoms of uranium to spin turbines 
that generate electric power. Though the 
average plant costs 10% to 30% more 
to build than one that burns coal or oil, 
operating costs are much lower. Nucle- 
ar plants are also relatively kind to the 
environment. They discharge hot water 
that can harm aquatic life and change 
the characteristics of lakes: but they 
cause no air pollution, no spills at sea 
no strip mining on land. And the ura- 
nium fuel is not subject to embargoes 
by foreign suppliers. Already, 44 nucle- 
ar plants produce about 6% of the U.S.’s 
electricity; 54 others are under construc- 
tion, and 105 more are planned. The 
Atomic Energy Commission predicts 
that the atom will provide at least 20°% 
of the nation’s electricity by 1980 and 
60% by the year 2000 

Hard Question. Nonetheless, a mi- 
nority of scientists, environmentalists 
and consumerists are determined to stop 
the nuclear program cold on. safety 
grounds. Already, legislation has been 
introduced in eight states to impose a 
moratorium on the building of new nu- 
clear plants. The debate centers on an 
almost insoluble question: How safe is 
safe enough? 

The core issue is radioactivity. In 
large doses, it kills. In small doses, it 
can cause cancer and genetic mutations 
To guard against harmful amounts es- 
caping into the environment, the nucle- 
ar industry, following standards set and 
enforced by the AEC, has equipped 
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plants with so many redun- 
dant safety features that the 
chance of a major accident 
seems infinitesimal. The crit- 
ics cite “Murphy's Law’—if 
anything can go wrong, it will 
—and point out that after a 
year of operation, the average 
big nuclear plant contains 
1,000 times as much radioac- 
livity as the Hiroshima bomb 
Says Ralph Nader: “This is 
a survival issue.” 

In making their case, the 
critics have found—often 
with the help of the AEC’s 
own scientists—weak points 
in atomic technology, and so 
have spurred revisions in nu- 
clear policies. Late last year, 
for example, the AEC issued 
new regulations to answer 
doubts concerning a crucial 
back-up safety device. Called 
the “emergency core cooling 
system” (ECCS), it is supposed 
to bathe the intensely hot re- 
actor core with cooling water, 
thus preventing it from melt- 
ing and releasing its radioac- 
tivity, if the primary cooling system fails 
In 1972 an antinuclear coalition that 
calls itself the National Intervenors re- 
vealed in hearings that some experts, in- 
cluding AEC specialists, were unsure that 
the safety system would really work 
Their complaints helped lead to new 
AEC rules that give greater assurance 
that the ECCS will function as planned 

Sull the debate rages. Among the 
most heated current issues 


RELIABILITY. A report by the AEC’s 
top safety experts notes that between 
Jan. 1, 1972, and May 30, 1973, “ap- 
proximately 850 abnormal occurrences” 
in nuclear plant operations were report- 
ed to the AEC. Critics use the figure to 
cast doubt on the reliability of nuclear 
plants. AEC Chairman Dixy Lee Ray 
cites the same figure to show how tough 
regulatory practices are. Both have some 
justification. Nuclear plants have had 
more than their share of operating mis- 
haps, ranging from breaks in steam 
pipes to discoveries of defective weld- 
ing and corrosion of reactor parts. But 
all the troubles were caught and fixed 
in time to prevent any accident involv- 
ing radioactivity 

Even so, AEC Commissioner Wil- 
liam Doub warns that there will be an 
“erosion of public confidence” if the 
“minor accidents” continue. One wor- 
risome point: big new nuclear plants are 
designed to be in operation more than 
80% of the time, but at least through 
1972, were actually operating only 76% 
of the time. Perhaps the key problem is 
that every nuclear plant has been cus- 
tom-designed. The AEC is now trying to 
standardize power-plant design 

LOCATION. Nuclear Physicist 
Ralph Lapp concedes the extreme un- 
likelihood of major accidents, but none- 
theless advocates locating new nuclear 


plants far from population centers. In 
apparent agreement, the AEC recently 
forbade construction of a proposed plant 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. But, 
charges Ralph Nader, proposed AEC 
guidelines that aimed to force utilities 
to build plants in sparsely populated ar- 
eas have been vetoed by utility execu- 
tives because the industry fears that pub- 
lishing the guidelines would imply that 
the safety of operating plants was in 
doubt. In fact, Nader says, eleven ex- 
isting plants, including big ones near 
New York and Chicago, would not have 
met the proposed guidelines. 

SAFEGUARDS. One of the byprod- 
ucts of nuclear plants is plutonium, the 
critical ingredient in nuclear weapons 
Several critics led by Theodore Taylor, 
a onetime atom-bomb designer for the 
AEC, fear that terrorists may steal the 
material. An amount the size of a soft- 
ball, Taylor says, could be used to make 
a bomb that would be small enough to 
be carried in a car and powerful enough 
to kill tens of thousands of people. The 
AEC has tightened existing security re- 
strictions for the transportation and 
handling of plutonium—indicating in 
the process that previous safeguards 
were less than adequate 

WASTES. After the nuclear fuel is 
used, the remaining liquid wastes are not 
only radioactive but long-lived. Indeed, 
radioisotopes of plutonium 239 will re- 
main lethal for at least 250,000 years 
The AEC is sure that it can handle the 
problem by solidifying the wastes (so 
that they cannot enter the environment) 
and then keeping them under surveil- 
lance until a safe storage technique is de- 
veloped. But, says Physicist Henry Ken- 
dall, “the legacy to future generations 
very much disturbs us.” 

Critics also charge that the AEC, by 
both regulating and promoting nuclear 
power, is caught in a conflict of inter- 
est. That problem may be resolved by a 
Nixon Administration bill to split the 
AEC into two parts. One would concen- 
trate exclusively on regulating safety 
standards. The other would form the 
bulk of a new Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration to foster de- 
velopment of all sources of energy 

Does the move toward more and 
more safety go far enough? Most sci- 
entists believe that it does. But in the 
end, the decision to “go nuclear” and 
take the risks inherent in that decision 
is up to the public, Safety is not the only 
factor involved. Of all the alternative 
power sources now available, only nu- 
clear energy is far enough developed to 
fill Americans’ ever-growing demand 
for electricity in the near future. Should 
oil and coal, with all their problems, be 
used to take up the gap? Or can the 
growth of electricity consumption be 
slowed enough through energy conser- 
vation and more efficient electrical de- 
vices to preclude the need for great num- 
bers of new power plants of any kind? 
As long as the answers remain unclear, 
the great nuclear debate promises to 
continue 
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EUROPE 


An Uncertain Forecast 


No recent political event in West- 
ern Europe had been more widely pre- 
dicted than Georges Pompidou’s early 
departure from power. Yet the death of 
the French President last week (see fol- 
lowing story) heightened the general jit- 
ters in a Europe that is increasingly fret- 
ful. After a generation of unparalleled 
prosperity, Europeans are apprehensive 
about inflation, unemployment and so- 
cial instability. 

There was an almost novelistic qual- 
ity to the timing of Pompidou’s demise. 
It came two days before the 25th an- 
niversary of NATO, which Pompidou, 
like Charles de Gaulle before him, had 
used as both a military shield and a po- 
litical foil. His death came shortly be- 
fore the anniversary of U.S. Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger’s grandiose call 
for a Year of Europe; that the year 
proved to be something less than what 
the Nixon Administration expected 
could be counted as a triumph for Gaull- 
ist foreign policy. There was no little 
irony in the fact that when the Pres- 
ident of the US. finally made his trip to 
Europe last week, it was not to be pho- 
tographed with fellow statesmen at a 
summit or to sign a new Atlantic Char- 
ter, but to attend a memorial service for 
a statesman who had criticized Amer- 
ican foreign policy 

Much to Mourn. Europe had much 
to mourn too. France, heading toward 
what now promises to be a knife-edge 
election, could well emerge with a left- 
wing President at odds with the Gaull- 
ist majority in the National Assembly 
It would then become the latest addi- 
tion to the Continent’s already long list 
of sickly, shaky democracies. That list 
includes minority or coalition govern- 
ments in Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Bel- 
gium and Britain. 

West Germany's Chancellor Willy 
Brandt now stands as the leader of the 
most stable regime in the European 
Community. Although his Social Dem- 
ocratic Party has been set back sharply 
in three recent local elections, Brandt 
nonetheless has an opportunity to deal 
in the Community from both economic 
and political strength. Characteristical- 
ly, he has already dismissed the possi- 
bility. In a press conference last week, 
Brandt went out of his way to empha- 
size that good relations with even a 
weakened France were the cornerstone 
of West German foreign policy, and that 
Bonn would use its enhanced position 
in Europe only “in a modest way.” 

Brandt's reluctance to assume the 
mantle of leadership in Western Europe 
may well help make good a depressing 
forecast by many Community watchers: 
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Pompidou’s death will plunge Europe 
into a lengthy period of paralysis. The 
tragic news from the Elysée reached a 
meeting of Common Market foreign 
ministers in Luxembourg just one day 
after British Foreign Secretary James 
Callaghan had finished making the new 
Labor government's case for a “funda- 
mental renegotiation” of the terms of 
Britain’s EEC membership—meaning its 
determination to work out a better eco- 
nomic deal. Callaghan had reckoned 


DUBOIS—GaAMMA 


endar until after the new French gov- 
ernment gets its bearings. By that ume, 
the summer-holiday doldrums will have 
set in, and thus serious “renegotiation” 
could not begin until September or Oc- 
tober. “I used to have a feel for the main 
current, and could make fairly good 
forecasts for a year or more,” laments a 
member of Brandt's government. “To- 
day I can’t see tomorrow.” 

Faltering Miracle. Few observers 
anywhere expect dramatic changes in 
French foreign policy, even if a non- 
Gaullist is elected. (French domestic 
policy is another matter entirely, espe- 
cially if a leftist candidate wins.) De- 
spite the resurgence of strident Gaullist 
rhetoric in recent months, Georges 





MOURNERS ATTENDING SERVICE FOR POMPIDOU AT CHURCH IN PARIS 
Little public grief, though relief that his suffering had ended. 


that the negotiations might be strung out 
for a year, leaving the Labor govern- 
ment ample time before it must pay off 
on its most controversial campaign is- 
sue. But Pompidou’s death upset all the 
diplomatic timetables—and not only in 
London. “The future of Europe depends 
upon the election in France,” says a se- 
nior official of the West German For- 
eign Ministry. “Until we know who 
wins, we will not know anything.” 

And nothing, he might have added, 
will happen, at least for a while. The in- 
formal gathering of EEC foreign minis- 
ters, scheduled for next month in Bonn, 
where Callaghan was to spell out in de- 
tail Britain’s aims, has now become 
meaningless because of France’s uncer- 
tain political situation. At the same time, 
Pompidou’s death scuttled plans for a 
late May or early June summit of EEC 
chiefs to consider the British proposals. 

No new dates of any kind will be 
penciled onto Europe’s diplomatic cal- 


Pompidou was first and foremost a re- 
alist. At home the tragedy of his pres- 
idency was that he had to work almost 
in stealth on developing the “modern” 
France that he envisioned, lest he upset 
the orthodox Gaullist constituency to 
which he was chained. It was a project 
that he could not hope to finish. Even if 
his health had not failed, the faltering 
of the French economic miracle would 
have delayed the fulfillment of his am- 
bitions. Then the Middle East war ex- 
posed France’s diplomatic impotence 
for all—and especially the Gaullist 
faithful—to see. 

Pompidou’s successor, whoever he 
is, may find it hard to restore the ex- 
uberant French self-confidence that was 
one of the great Gaullist legacies. Un- 
less next month’s elections deliver a re- 
sounding vote of confidence in Gaullism, 
the operative fact in European affairs is 
not likely to be France’s willful inde- 
pendence but its weakness. 
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FRANCE 


Brave Struggle, Simple Farewell 


The expected tributes flooded in 
from all over the globe. President Rich- 
ard Nixon called him “a man of vision, 
constraint, consistency and enormous 
strength of character.” Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev praised him as 
“an outstanding statesman who com- 
manded great respect in the Soviet 
Union.” Egyptian President Anwar Sa- 
dat remembered him as a man who 
“proved by word and deed that he was 
a great friend of the Arab world.” In 
his native France, boulevards and 
schools were already being 
named for him. 

The obsequies were for 
French President Georges 
Pompidou—classicist, civil 
servant, financier and _politi- 
cian—who died last week at 
age 62 after a prolonged and 
painful bout with what is sus- 
pected to have been multiple 
myeloma (cancer of the bone 
marrow). At week’s end, near- 
ly 70 of the world’s leaders, in- 
cluding Britain's Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson, West 
German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, Japanese Premier Ka- 
kuei Tanaka, Soviet President 
Nikolai Podgorny, Queen Ju- 
liana of The Netherlands and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, flew 
to Paris to pay him final trib- 
ute. There, in the Gothic splen- 
dor of Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Frangois Cardinal Marty, 
Archbishop of Paris, celebrat- 
ed the memorial Mass. Among 
the dignitaries was President 
Nixon, who stayed on for a day 
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Pompidou’s desire to be buried un- 
der a simple headstone in a tiny village 
was strikingly similar to the arrange- 
ments Charles de Gaulle requested for 
himself. It was perhaps appropriate that 
in death, as in much of his life, Pom- 
pidou marched to the beat of the gen- 
eral’s drum. He was De Gaulle’s cho- 
sen heir, and though he lacked the 
general's grandeur and electrifying 
sense of history, Pompidou took De 
Gaulle’s inspiration and _ institutional- 
ized it. He kept alive the ideals of a 





to meet with European lead- — pRenc PRESIDENT POMPIDOU IN 1973 
ers, notably Brandt and Wil- Marching to the beat of a general's drum. 


son, on the status of US. re- 
lations with the Atlantic alliance 
Two days earlier, Pompidou had 
been buried with an austere, simple ser- 
vice, as he had requested in a confiden- 
tial note that he gave to his aide 20 
months ago. A Requiem Mass was cel- 
ebrated in his parish church of St.-Louis- 
en-I'lle, near the Pompidous’ elegant 
seven-room apartment on the Ile St. 
Louis in the middle of the Seine. Some 
400 mourners, including his widow 
Claude, his son Alain, members of the 
government and old friends, crowded 
the baroque church for the 50-minute 
service. His casket was draped with the 
French tricolor and, as he had request- 
ed, a choir of monks chanted ancient 
Gregorian hymns. After the ceremony, 
a cortege of black Citroéns carried the 
immediate family and the casket to the 
Pompidous’ weekend retreat in the vil- 
lage of Orvilliers, 31 miles outside of 
Paris. There, afler an eight-minute 
prayer service, the body of the late Pres- 
ident was interred in the graveyard of 
the parish church. 
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movement—a strong executive author- 
ity, a sense of social order, a heightened 
feeling of national pride and indepen- 
dence—that might have died with its 
founder. Still, Pompidou was more of a 
caretaker than a creator, and he nota- 
bly failed to impart to his countrymen 
—particularly the young—any stirring 
vision of France as a future society. 
Pompidou’s sudden death came as 
a shock to his countrymen, but it was 
not unexpected. There was little visible 
outpouring of grief. Most Frenchmen, 
perhaps, felt some relief that the Pres- 
ident was at last out of pain. They may 
also have been relieved that his death 
ended the awful spectacle of Pompidou 
clinging tenaciously to the presidency 
despite his debilitating illness. Perhaps 
he feared that his resignation would lead 
to political chaos by creating a scram- 
ble among his potential successors. Iron- 
ically, having died without indicating an 
heir to leadership of the Gaullist Union 
des Démocrates pour la Cinquiéme 
République (U.D.R.), Pompidou left 





France facing one of its most uncertain 
and critical moments since De Gaulle 
abruptly resigned as Premier of the 
Fourth Republic in 1946. 

The stampede that Pompidou had 
hoped to prevent broke out almost as 
soon as the burial service ended. Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, Pompidou’s Premier 
from 1969 to 1972, wasted no time an- 
nouncing his candidacy for the presi- 
dency, and was promptly endorsed by 
the U.D.R. leadership. Edgar Faure, a 
Premier during the Fourth Republic 
(1952, 1955-56), also declared his avail- 
ability. Other prospective candidates, 
notably Finance Minister Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing of the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Republicans, and 
Socialist Party Leader Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, indicated that 
they were delaying their an- 
nouncements until after the 
national memorial services last 
Saturday. But with the first 
round of national balloting 
scheduled for May 5, the can- 
didates must hurry to declare 
—unseemly as their haste 
appears. 

Many criticized Pompi- 
dou’s stubborn refusal to relin- 
quish power. Nonetheless, 
there was almost universal ad- 
miration for his stoic endur- 
ance of the painful disease that 
apparently killed him. At- 
tempting to prove that the 
business of diplomacy could go 
on as usual, Pompidou visited 
both China and the Soviet 
Union, but in both countries he 
had to curtail his schedule. His 
puffy face and almost waddling 
gait betrayed how serious his 
condition was, despite official 
insistence that he was discom- 
forted only by influenza and 
rectal pains. 

A few intimate associates 
now say that during his last 
days Pompidou acknowledged his ago- 
ny. While visiting Orvilliers at the end 
of March, he reportedly told his wife: 
“Claude, I didn’t think anyone could suf- 
fer so much.” At his last Cabinet meet- 
ing, he told colleagues: “This is a real 
physical test and challenge to my mor- 
al fiber.” Yet throughout that meeting, 
according to Minister of Commerce and 
Industry Yves Guéna, “Pompidou man- 
aged to force a smile.” 

Highest Honor. That smile typified 
Pompidou’s approach to life—his at- 
tempt to cloak an unrelenting drive and 
ambition behind a fagade of casual ef- 
fortlessness. While a student at the elit- 
ist Ecole Normale Supérieure, he won 
first place in Greek and graduated at 
the head of his class. But because he 
seemed to achieve these honors without 
having expended great effort and earned 
a reputation as a campus playboy, the 
examining board informed him: “We 
had no choice but to award you first 
place, but it is with great regret. Of all 
the normaliens, you have worked the 
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what are little girls really made of? 


Notice how she’s right there ready 
to help when you're making cookies? 
She’s even beginning to take an 
active interest in sewing and house- 
work! And, would you believe, help- 
ing with the dishes? Well, it's not 
all pretend and playing house, Mom 
Your little girl is growing up before 
your very eyes. She wants to know 
how everything's done. So teach her 
all you can now. These are the years 
that'll help make her the kind of 
woman housewife . . . mother 
she'll soon become. Surround her 
with love and affection, all the joys of 
a happy home and a normal family 


life. Make Dad one of her favorite 
beaus. Invite her little confidences 
and share her secrets. Take an inter- 
est in all her activities school 
friends, pretty soon first dates with 
real boys. And though her choice of 
music may seem strange, to you, and 
the sound too loud, try to under- 
stand her preferences (after all, your 
parents weren't exactly wild about 
yours!) and play her a little of yours 
This exchange can be a bridge of 
understanding for both of you. And 
this is where TDK can help a little 
TDK’s high-quality tape cassettes 
don't choose the music. But they 





capture and reproduce sound so 
faithfully that rock 'n roll, country 
western, or classical, it's almost like 
you're listening to the original per- 
formance. Small though it may seem, 
TDK is proud of its contribution to a 
happier family life. From our incep- 
tion, TOK has been dedicated to pro- 
ducing ever finer products, including 
the highest-quality cassettes and 
magnetic tape. By raising the stan- 
dards of sound reproduction, we 
believe we are helping young people 
the world over develop an apprecia- 
tion for the good things in life. And 
as they progress, so do we. 
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A stampede for the succession began with unseemly haste. 


least.” Actually, he had worked hard 
After graduation in 1934, he taught 
French literature, Greek and Latin ina 
Marseille high school 

Some of Pompidou’s more adoring 
biographers have written vaguely of his 
work with the French Underground 
during World War II. In fact, he lived 
quietly in Paris during the German Oc- 
cupation, teaching at the Lycée Henri 
IV and taking no part in the Resistance 
He first glimpsed Charles de Gaulle, as 
did hundreds of thousands of other Pa- 
risians, while standing on the sidewalk 
as the general led a parade of victorious 
soldiers, following the liberation of Par- 
is. Later, through a friend, he arranged 
to join De Gaulle’s staff as a secretary 
After De Gaulle’s resignation in 1946, 
Pompidou stayed on to hold a number of 
civil service posts until 1954, when he 
joined the Rothschild Bank asa director 
Despite his lack of training in finance, he 
so successfully revitalized that gilt-edged 
but aging firm that the Baron Guy de 
Rothschild soon named him the bank’s 
general director, 

Discreet Manager. During this pe- 
riod, Pompidou also served De Gaulle as 
the discreet manager of his personal af- 
fairs. After De Gaulle’s election to the 
presidency of the new Fifth Republic in 
1959, he continued using Pompidou for 
important tasks. Among other projects 
he handled many of the delicate negoti- 
ations in Switzerland with the Algerian 
nationalists. In April 1962, one week af- 
ter the Algerian war had ended, De 
Gaulle called upon Pompidou to become 
his Premier. Because he had worked so 
much behind the scenes, it was the first 
time that most Frenchmen had heard of 
him 

Never having held elective office 
Pompidou admitted that for him a ca- 
reer in politics was “completely an acci- 
dent.” He soon became an effective de- 
bater in the National Assembly, despite 
derisive catcalls of “Rothschild! Roth- 
schild! Rothschild!” from the leftist dep- 
uties. He overhauled the rusty machine- 
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ry of the U.D.R., recruiting new 
members and starting new units in pro- 
vincial towns and villages. After the 
May 1968 students-workers riots, the 
U.D.R.—thanks in large measure to 
Pompidou’s party reforms—won an im- 
pressive victory in the national elections 
De Gaulle rewarded his Premier by 
dumping him, possibly because the Pres- 
ident viewed Pompidou's growing popu- 
larity and strength as a threat 

Pompidou, who often said that his 
favorite word was “destiny,” remained 
in Paris, waiting. Then, in April 1969, 
De Gaulle suddenly resigned after 
French voters rejected a referendum on 
government reorganization that he had 
backed. Pompidou became the Gaullist 
candidate for President and won an easy 
victory. The satirical weekly Le Canard 
Enchainé greeted his election by twit- 
ting: “France has lost a king and gained 
a managing director.” 
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Although he lacked the imperial de- 
meanor of /e grand Charles, Pompidou 
had a distinctive style of his own. De 
Gaulle’s press conferences were careful- 
ly staged classical theater; Pompidou's 
were more like conversations in a liter- 
ary salon. He laced responses to ques- 
tions with quotations from Rimbaud, 
Moliére and Saint-Just 

In the early days of his presidency, 
Pompidou would exercise an official pre- 
rogative by wandering through the 
Louvre after closing hours, lingering to 
contemplate the creations of his favorite 
artists. His personal collection included 
works by Ernst, Braque, Soulages and 
De Staél—some of which replaced the 
more traditional art that De Gaulle had 
favored for the presidential apartments 
of the Elysée Palace 

“'Pompon.” The President also had 
a common touch. At his Orvilliers re- 
treat, he frequently invited the villagers 
to play billiards with him. He did not 
mind being photographed in a sloppy 
sweatshirt, ashes spewing from the ubiq- 
uitous cigarette that dangled from his 
lower lip. Nor did he seem to mind the 
slightly disparaging nickname they gave 
him: “Pompon.” 

During his five years in the Elysée 
Pompidou continued De Gaulle’s for- 
eign policy. Most of his efforts were fo- 
cused on the area most vital to France 

-Europe. Like De Gaulle, he envisaged 
a unified Europe composed of sovereign 
nations that would be strong enough to 
resist becoming dependent on either the 
Soviet Union or the U.S. More pragmat- 
ic than his predecessor, Pompidou 
agreed to let Britain join the Common 
Market (De Gaulle had twice vetoed the 
proposal). Pompidou also sponsored Eu- 
ropean summit meetings and even let 
some French military units participate 
occasionally in NATO maneuvers 

In domestic matters, Pompidou 
pushed for an expansionist economic 
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policy that would modernize French in- 
dustry and improve living standards, He 
was determined to avoid a repetition of 
the unrest and riots of 1968. Until last 
year his approach succeeded. But then 
France, as the rest of the non-Commu- 
nist world, was hit by soaring inflation 
(10.3% in 1973) that eroded real wages 
and led to wildcat strikes. The Gaullist 
candidate in the presidential elections 
will probably be blamed for the faltering 
economy, as well as a succession of un- 
tidy government scandals that the ailing 
Pompidou seemed unable to prevent: the 
illegal bugging of up to 5,000 private 
telephones, tax frauds and the peddling 
of government favors. 

With the Gaullist leadership back- 
ing Chaban, it is almost certain that Gis- 
card—who might have been Pompidou's 
own choice as successor—will seek sup- 
port from Gaullist liberals and other 
moderates, The Communists and Social- 
ists, despite their differing views on what 
ought to be the next President's pro- 
gram, will probably unite behind Mitter- 
rand as a joint leftist candidate 

Too Early. Because presidential 
candidates need only deposit $2,000 (re- 
funded if they poll more than 5% of the 
vote) to be listed on the May 5 ballot, it 
is certain to be crowded with aspirants of 
every political persuasion. If no one wins 
a majority of the votes cast, the top two 
candidates will meet in a runoff, sched- 
uled for May 19. Until the victor takes 
office, the acting head of state is Alain 
Poher, 64, President of the Senate. Poher 
served as interim President five years 
ago, during the hiatus between De 
Gaulle’s resignation and Pompidou’s in- 
auguration. In the subsequent election, 
he surprised many by coming in second 
to Pompidou. 

Poher’s age makes it unlikely that he 
will run this time, but beyond that, noth- 
ing seems to be certain in the balloting 
“It is still too early to predict the elec- 
tion’s results,” says TIME Chief Europe- 
an Correspondent William Rademae- 
kers. “Yet it is clear that France’s 31 
million voters will decide the course of 
their country and of the Common Mar- 
ket for the remainder of this decade and 
beyond. The ultimate choice facing 
them will be between the ‘continuity’ of 
Gaullism or a break from it.” A Social- 
ist-Communist victory would bring 
Communists into a West European Cab- 
inet for the first time since the beginning 
of the cold war. 

That could lead to sweeping social 
changes in France, including adoption 
ofa soak-the-rich taxation policy, and to 
a foreign policy cooler to the U.S. and 
NATO than even that of the Gaullists 
The victory of a candidate representing 
a path between Gaullism and the left, as 
Faure or Giscard might, would mean 
French support for greater integration of 
the European Economic Community 
and closer relations with the U.S. Not 
until Frenchmen cast their ballots, how- 
ever, can the question posed last week by 
Le Monde be answered: “‘Is this the sec- 
ond death of Gaullism?” 
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ISRAEL 


Looking Back, In Anger 


Monday-morning quarterback- 
ing about Israel's lack of preparedness 
for the October war plunged the coun- 
try into a new political crisis last week 
Ironically, the trouble was caused by the 
Agranat Commission of Inquiry* that 
had been appointed to clear the air and 
provide an authoritative answer to the 
question of who was responsible. In- 
stead, the commission's interim report 
raised more questions than it answered 
and threatened to engulf Premier Gol- 
da Meir’s shaky coalition government 
in yet another struggle for survival only 
a month after she had _ successfully 
patched up differences in her divided 
Labor Party. Also caught in the uproar 
was Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
who returned from negotiations on the 
Middle East in Washington to face fresh 





and Syria were preparing for war 

The report ripped the intelligence 
system for “outdated preconceptions” 
that caused it to ignore revealing infor- 
mation supplied by field commanders 
and others in the days preceding the 
war. The false preconceptions included 
the belief that the Egyptians would not 
go to war unless they were able to knock 
out a sizable percentage of the Israeli 
air force. This estimate, said the report, 
ignored the Egyptians’ modern, Soviet- 
supplied missiles, which substantially 
neutralized the Israeli air force. Even 
when the intelligence chiefs belatedly 
concluded on Oct. 6 that an attack was 
imminent, they misjudged the time by 
a fatal four hours. 

So far, no one has found any real 
fault with these findings. But the com- 
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DEFENSE MINISTER DAYAN & FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF ELAZAR BEFORE OCTOBER WAR 
Could one be blamed without the other's also being blamed? 


demands for his resignation—not be- 
cause he was implicated by the report 
but because he was exonerated. 

The commission laid complete 
blame for Israel's poor showing in the 
early days of the war on the military 
and exonerated Israel's political leader- 
ship—namely, Dayan and Mrs. Meir. Its 
harshest judgments were reserved for 
Lieut. General David Elazar, Israel's 
tough, professional Chief of Staff, and 
his top intelligence officers. It charged 
Elazar with “failure to make a real ef- 
fort to reach his Own assessment as a 
commander” and noted that “he even 
failed to tour the front lines during the 
tension in the last week before the war.” 
Elazar’s worst mistake, it concluded, 
was his slowness in calling up the re- 
serves despite ample signs that Egypt 


*Which was chaired by Supreme Court Chief Jus- 
tice Shimon Agranat. Also on the commission 
were former Chiefs of Staff Yigael Yadin and 
Haim Laskov. Supreme Court Judge Moshe Lan 
dau and State Comptroller Yitzhak Nebenzah! 


mission, which concluded that Mrs. 
Meir had “used her authority properly 
and wisely,” also went on to state that 
it had seriously weighed the role of De- 
fense Minister Dayan. It noted favor- 
ably that Dayan had toured the Golan 
Heights a week before the war and had 
called for reinforcements there. The 
commission concluded that “the Min- 
ister was not required to issue orders 
adding to or different from those pro- 
posed to him by the Chief of Staff and 
Chief of Intelligence.” 

To many Israelis, who are well 
aware of Dayan’s intimate involvement 
with the planning and execution of all 
military matters before the war, that 
simply did not wash. Elazar—who 
promptly tendered his resignation along 
with Major General Eliahu Zeira, the 
Chief of Military Intelligence, three of 
Zeira’s top assistants and the chief of 
the southern regional command—de- 
clared that he had not been given “a 
fair deal.” How could the commission 
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blame him for not calling up the reserves 
and not blame Dayan, who operated on 
the same information as he? “One can 
only conclude,” Elazar went on, “that 
the commission did not apply the same 
yardstick to the two of us.” 

It was a telling point. There were im- 
mediate charges that the report was a 
whitewash and Elazar was being made 
a scapegoat. The Tel Aviv daily Yedior 
Aharonot declared that both Premier 
Meir and Dayan were “full partners in 
the blunder,” and should resign. The 
most serious threats came from within 
the ruling Labor Party. Deputy Premier 
Yigal Allon, who was upset by the hu- 
miliation of his old comrade-in-arms 
Elazar, told Knesset colleagues that Da- 
yan must go. There were rumors that 
Allon would back up his demands by 
threatening to resign himself. 

At week's end, Mrs. Meir had not 
made up her mind what to do about the 
report, but the matter will more than 
likely be put to the test when the Knes- 
set meets for a scheduled debate this 
week. The Premier may try to persuade 
her party to accept the report as it stands 
and close ranks in view of the tense mil- 
itary situation on the Syrian border. One 
way out might be to shift Dayan from 
Defense to Foreign Minister, a move 
that would enable him to remain in the 
government and continue negotiations 
on Syrian disengagement. 

“| Shall Overcome.”’ Meanwhile. 
there was a groundswell of sympathy for 
Elazar, who has been something of a 
war hero ever since he took the Golan 
Heights in a mere 15 hours in the 1967 
war. The Yugoslav-born general, 48, 
signed off all calls to his home with: 
“Thanks for calling, I shall overcome.” 
One offer he was reportedly considering 
was the managing directorship of the 
Zim Navigation Co., Israel's flag-carri- 
er shipping line 

The latest crisis came at a partic- 
ularly bad time for Israel's government 
Sporadic fighting continued for the 
fourth week on the Golan Heights, and 
for the first time since the October War 
Israeli warplanes opened fire on Syrian 
troops. In Damascus, Syrian Defense 
Minister Mustafa Tlas said that his 
country “is now prepared to launch an 
all-out war against Israel to ensure the 
liberation of all occupied territories.” 

Most experts, however, doubted that 
Syria would attack Israel unless Egypt 
also resumed hostilities—and judging 
from a speech President Anwar Sadat 
made before Egyptian students last 
week, that seemed unlikely. Nonethe- 
less, as Jews began celebrating the an- 
nual Passover festival, which commem- 
orates the flight of the Hebrews from 
Egypt some 3,000 years ago, Israelis 
were taking no chances that the Syr- 
ians would follow up the Yom Kippur 
War with a Passover war. Israeli forc- 
es were put on high alert. In line with 
what a military spokesman termed “a 
no-risk policy,” grape juice was sub- 
stituted for the obligatory Seder wine 
in front-line areas 
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MAIN STREET OF BANGOR AFTER EXPLOSION OF I.R.A. INCENDIARY BOMBS 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Toward a Grim Millenary 


A new wave of terrorism, in which 
seven died, put Northern Ireland on the 
verge of a grim and unwanted millenary 
last week. The fatalities raised the total 
number of people killed in the smolder- 
ing civil conflict since 1969 to 998. In ad- 
dition, 28 were wounded in bombings 
by extremists of the Provisional Irish 
Republican Army that devastated Bel- 
fast and three other towns. The violence 
further threatened already fading hopes 
that a Catholic-Protestant coalition 
Cabinet inaugurated on Jan. | would 
finally bring to a halt the unrelenting 
agony of the province. In the three 
months since the coalition took over, 
there have been more than 60 violent 
deaths and 200 explosions 

The latest troubles began when a 
500-Ib. bomb hidden in an abandoned 
truck exploded, shattering a large part 
of Royal Avenue, Belfast's main shop- 
ping thoroughfare. What particularly 
annoyed shopkeepers was that the Pro- 
vos had twice within three weeks slipped 
through military checkpoints to plant 
smaller bombs in the same area. Lat- 
er, in the seaside resort town of Ban- 
gor, Provos eluded door guards to set 
off fire bombs in four stores, causing at 
least $12 million in damages. Bombs 
planted in cars also went off in Lis- 
burn and Antrim, leaving sections of 
these towns looking like World War II 
battlegrounds. 

Belfast businessmen demanded an 
immediate response from Labor Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson and his new 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland, 
Merlyn Rees. “You are to blame for all 
this!” yelled an embittered woman as 
Rees made his first official visit to Bel- 


fast to inspect the damage. Most infu- 
riated were hard-line Ulster Protestants, 
who feel that the new Labor Govern- 
ment is concentrating too much on a po- 
litical solution and not enough on a mil- 
itary one. Shouted one irate Protestant 
as Rees clambered about the debris on 
Royal Avenue: “Root them out! That's 
what you must do. Root them out!” 

Elusive Normalcy. Returning to 
London to deliver his first major speech 
in the Commons, Rees announced a de- 
ceptively moderate program that did in- 
deed emphasize a political solution. He 
outlined the government's determina- 
tion to continue transferring responsi- 
bility for the security of the province to 
the Ulstermen themselves. In a dramat- 
ic gesture aimed at restoring an elusive 
normalcy, he announced the legalization 
of both the Provisional Sinn Fein, the 
I.R.A.’s political wing, and the only pro- 
scribed Protestant group, the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force. Rees also said that there 
would still be a “phased program” of re- 
lease for 584 detainees who have been 
held without trial under the Special 
Powers Act of 1971, even though there 
is strong feeling among the military that 
most released Provos return to terror- 
ism. Despite the continued violence, mil- 
itary sources believe that the Labor gov- 
ernment will withdraw another four 
army units later this year, reducing Brit- 
ish troop strength by about 2,000, to less 
than 14,000 

Behind Rees’ dovish program, how- 
ever, was the steely toughness of a new 
military strategy that terrorists may find 
anything but soft. According to senior 
military sources, Rees will rely increas- 
ingly on a “police role,” including ad- 
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The woman who works. 
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protection as much as a man. 
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family to support needs life insurance. 
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ditional use of plainclothesmen, more 
sophisticated intelligence work (which 
British officers claim is already excel- 
lent) and selective surveillance of both 
terrorists and their targets. The strat- 
egy assumes the risk of continued bomb- 
ings in the hope that Ulstermen will take 
a more active role in their own protec- 
tion. “We can be too strongly commit- 
ted far too long.” says one anxious army 
officer, expressing the military’s growing 
conviction that it is reaching the limits 
of its effectiveness in Northern Ireland 

Meanwhile, British troops find pa- 
trolling as hazardous as ever. Reports 
TiME’s Edmund Curran from Belfast 
“The Provos have turned out to be like 
a worm that keeps on wriggling even 
though its head and tail have been 
chopped off. With the I.R.A. terror and 
the Protestant counterterror continuing 
to hold Belfast in their grip, the city has 
been reduced to a slow, cumbersome 
grind of security checks. Troops man the 
blue checkpoint barriers that seal off 
streets to all but well-frisked pedestrians. 
Rusting turnstiles creak as the citizens 
of Belfast pass through one by one to 
shop and work. The British troops plod 
on, fighting a war with its monthly 
echoes of a miniature Viet Nam, and 
there is no sign of that peace which Brit- 
ain and the long-suffering population of 
Ulster so dearly need.” 


BRITAIN 


Harold’s Glass House 


During the recent electoral cam- 
paign, Harold Wilson's Laborites got 
considerable political mileage from the 
charge that Tories had allowed land 
speculators to amass huge fortunes. Last 
week stories in two pro-Tory newspa- 
pers, the Daily Express and the tabloid 
Daily Mail, suggested that close asso- 
ciates of Wilson were speculators them- 
selves. The papers also recounted var- 
ious incidents in which the associates 
reportedly linked the new Prime Min- 
ister’s name last year to a series of trans- 
actions that were to earn them a $1,860,- 
000 profit on 95 acres of land that 
they had bought between 1967 and 1973 
for $440,000. Scotland Yard began an 
investigation into the forgery of one let- 
ter written on Wilson's private station- 
ery with what was purportedly his own 
signature 

Both newspapers carefully noted 
that Wilson himself was not implicated 
and that there was nothing illegal about 
land speculation. But the embarrass- 
ment to Wilson was acute. The pros- 
pect that there might be further hints 
of scandal has shaken Labor hopes that 
Wilson might call an early election while 
his new government still enjoyed a mea- 
sure of initial public good will 

The Prime Minister, who has long 
had an ingrained suspicion that the Tory 
press is out to get him, promptly issued 
writs of intent to sue both the Express 
and the Mail for libel. During a stormy 
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MARCIA WILLIAMS 
Legendary influence. 


debate in Parliament, he made an emo- 
tional defense of the land transaction re- 
ferred to by the papers, even though his 
lawyers had earlier insisted he had no 
knowledge of it. 

One reason for Wilson's visceral re- 
sponse may be that the alleged organiz- 
ers of the transaction are a pair of high- 
powered, hard-to-approach Wilson as- 
sociates whose closeness to the Prime 
Minister had inspired resentment even 
before they made the headlines. One of 
them is Mining Consultant Anthony 
Field, a golfing partner and a close con- 
fidant of Wilson's. The other is Field's 
sister, Marcia Williams, the Prime Min- 
ister’s longtime private secretary. Her 
behind-the-scenes influence is some- 
thing of a political legend in Britain. A 
story once circulated among Members 
of Parliament that a visitor to No. 10 
Downing Street had been told, “Mrs 
Williams is busy, but you can see the 
Prime Minister if you wish.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Ferdinand Marcos: 
One Man’s Mission 


Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos proclaimed martial law and as- 
sumed dictatorial powers 18 months ago 
Since then. he has tried to restore an at- 
mosphere of normalcy to his troubled 
country. In some respects, it appears 
that he is succeeding. Gas rationing has 
been lifted and the curfew has been cut 
to three hours. Tourists are once again 
flocking in to savor Manila’s uninhibited 
night life and to take advantage of its ex- 
cellent shopping bargains. American 
businessmen, who have invested $1 bil- 
lion in the Philippines since World War 
Il, are again confidently signing up new 
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projects. Reynolds Aluminum, for in- 
stance, recently agreed to put up a $200 
million aluminum smelter in Leyte. 

Yet Marcos faces a host of problems 
Senator Benigno Aquino Jr. of the op- 
position Liberal Party—who would 
probably now be President had Marcos 
stepped down at the end of his elected 
term on Dec. 30—is still in jail on a raft 
of questionable charges. including mur- 
der. Hundreds of other political dissi- 
dents are also under detention. Marcos’ 
heavyhanded use of martial law has 
come under increasing attack from the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which 90% 
of all Filipinos belong. The hierarchy 
has accused the government of harass- 
ment. Church schools have been taxed, 
foreign-born priests arrested and con- 
vents ransacked. Despite Marcos’ peri- 
odic claims that his army has crushed 
the rebellion in the south, where Mos- 
lem insurgents are struggling to estab- 
lish an independent state. the fighting 
has actually grown fiercer 

Not the least of his problems will 
be renegotiation with the U.S. of the 
Laurel-Langley Treaty, which is due to 
expire July 3. It allows Philippine sugar 
and other exports to enter the U.S. duty 
free. U.S. officials believe that Marcos 
will try to use the two big American mil- 
itary enclaves, Clark Air Force Base and 
Subic Bay naval base, as leverage in his 
negotiation of a new trade agreement 
—a linkage the U.S. does not accept. 

Last week President Marcos, 56, dis- 
cussed these and other issues in a three- 
hour interview at Malacafiang Palace in 
Manila with TIME Hong Kong Bureau 
Chief Roy Rowan. Cabled Rowan: “The 
small, sinewy President is possibly the 
most athletic chief of state in the world 
—a below-par golfer. water skier, pe- 
lota player and former wrestler and 
boxer—and he looked ready for 15 
rounds, ‘Never make a big decision 





PRESIDENT MARCOS IN MANILA 
Saved from a cocktail of anarchy. 
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when you're angry, hungry or happy, 
he declared at the outset of our inter- 
view. So it was with extreme deliber- 
ation that he deftly explained the moves 
with which he has perpetuated his pow- 
er and the need, as he sees il, to save 
his country from ‘a cocktail of anar- 
chy. * Excerpts from the interview: 

ON MARTIAL LAW: Actually, we 
have removed it. Now the authority to 
issue decrees, the power to issue orders 
with the effect of law, is the only power 
that exists. It could be considered a 
carry-over from martial law. We no 
longer arrest people except in cases of 


flagrante delicto, caught right in the act 


of committing a crime. We have not 
openly admitted this because it would 
weaken our situation in areas where 
there is fighting. Where there is fight- 
ing, we arrest suspects without any ev- 
idence against them in accordance with 
the rules of national security. 

ON THE MOSLEM REBELLION: We 
captured the main headquarters of the 
Moro National Liberation Front on 
March 11 in Batong Puti. We captured 
all their documents. They were in a cave 
that would have held 1,000 men. Un- 
doubtedly, some of our lower-echelon of- 
ficials have irritated the Moslems by not 
being flexible enough. For instance, 
when I proclaimed that nobody could 
carry a gun, some of our police and con- 
stabulary disarmed the Moslems in an 
alienating manner in markets and oth- 
er public places. But one thing Id like 
to make clear. We can handle any in- 
surgency or infiltration in the south. 

ON THE ECONOMY: Our develop- 
ment costs will almost double because 
of the energy crisis. The annual fuel bill 
alone, which used to be $200 million, 
will be $700 million. Instead of retrench- 
ment, the usual means of meeting in- 
flation, we are increasing economic ac- 
tivity by further incentives especially in 
exports and in foreign investments. The 
bankers—they are the no-risk fellows 
—have come here in hordes. Some com- 
panies have come in too fast, particu- 
larly Japanese. Let's admit it, the 
Japanese have outstripped the Ameri- 
cans. They are our biggest trading part- 
ner. If they increase any more, we'll be 
completely dependent on them. 

ON PHILIPPINE-U.S. RELATIONS: The 
old special economic relationship [based 
on the Laurel-Langley Treaty] will ter- 
minate on July 3. Both governments 
agree there has to be a completely new 
understanding. The new terms should 
reflect self-reliance, economic develop- 
ment and security so we can develop 
economically without begging or relying 
on special privileges. 

ON THE AMERICAN PRESENCE: Per- 
sonally, I believe that the US. is going 
to pull out of mainland Asia. I think 
you are going to maintain the old line, 
or forward defense perimeter, that starts 
in the Aleutians and runs down through 
Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines and 
possibly Singapore. Your anchor will 
have to be the Philippines. There is no 
other anchor. Initially Singapore's facil- 
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ities will be available. But Singapore's fa- 
cilities are going to be made available 
to Russia. Russian warships have been 
reported serviced and refitted in Singa- 
pore. Your military must be watching 
this. 

ON DIPLOMATIC MOVES: We intend 
to normalize relations with both the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Soviet Rus- 
sia. We feel it is not normal to maintain 
diplomatic indifference to a big nation 

ON FORMATION OF A LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL: Our people don't want the old 
politicians again. They held back land 
reform, squandered the funds of the gov- 
ernment, prevented the country from 
meeting the Communist threat and the 
threat of the rightist oligarchy. Last July 
we held a referendum, and I asked the 
people if they wanted a legislative coun- 
cil, national assembly or legislature. We 
are still assessing the answers. Appar- 
ently the majority want a legislative 
council. Either I call an election or I ap- 
point the members. 

ON SUCCESSION: There are actually 
two political testaments. There is the 
martial-law political testament and the 
constitutional political testament. I'll be 
frank with you: more than one person 
would be caretaker. They have been 
agreed upon by the leaders, military as 
well as civilian. Actually, we have a 
number of options under the constitu- 
tion. If we shift to a parliamentary form 
of government and I assume the position 
of Prime Minister, I could also designate 
a Deputy Prime Minister, who would 
immediately take over. Then, of course, 
an election is another alternative 


JAPAN 


Weeping for the 
Dead Warriors 


Ah, this wilderness of summer grass- 
es. Here, too, slumbered yesteryear’s war- 
riors to dream 

—Basho, a 17th century Japanese 

troubadour 


The summer grasses are especially 
lush where it is always summertime: 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Tinian, Lu- 
zon, Iwo Jima—World War II battle 
sites where hundreds of thousands of 
Japanese soldiers died in a losing cause 
But rather than rely on troubadours to 
describe the battlegrounds, many Jap- 
anese are making the grim journey to 
these islands in the sun, Not inciden- 
tally they have spawned a lucrative side- 
line for Japan’s booming tourist indus- 
try—senseki jumpai, or battlefield 
pilgrimages. 

The Japanese, of course, are not 
alone in paying homage to their war- 
time dead. American travel agents fly 
nostalgic World War II G.Ls to Pearl 
Harbor commemorations every Decem- 
ber. But as with much else in the land 
of rising statistics, the Japanese effort 
appears to be much bigger, or at least 
more zealous. Last year about 6,000 Jap- 
anese toured World War II battle- 
grounds. A Pan Am jumbo jet last month 
brought 300 pilgrims home from Saipan, 
Guam and Tinian; another 400 will soon 
be leaving on a cruise ship for the burn- 





JAPANESE TOURISTS OFFERING A BATTLEFIELD PRAYER FOR WAR DEAD ON LEYTE 
Aimlessly wandering souls that wail for help. 
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First National City Corporation isn’t listed where it used to be. 


Our official name has been First National 
City Corporation, but “Citicorp” caught 
on as a kind of nickname. Citicorp—it 
was easy to say and easy to remember. 

So, to make things simple for every- 
body everywhere, we changed our legal 
name to Citicorp. 
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“Because I didn’t have enough self- 
confidence, I found it hard to relate to 
people,” says Jay Scotti. “I wasn’t 
comfortable with them, so I kept to 
myself. In the Dale Carnegie Course, I 
developed greater self-confidence and 
I became more at ease with people. 
It has made my job a lot easier and 
more productive. 

“In the Course, I learned to express 
my ideas clearly and convincingly. I 
speak up in meetings and my sugges- 
tions are frequently accepted. Even my 
supervisor notices I’m getting more 
done because now I’m part of the team. 

“The Course has had a positive ef- 
fect on my home life, too. My wife and 
I talk over our problems and arrive at 
solutions that give both of us deeper 
appreciation of each other.” 

The Dale Carnegie Course offers 
personal growth through the further 
development of your inherent abilities. 
It provides skills you can use to attain 
the goals you set for yourself. Find out 
what the Course can do for you. Write 
for more information today. You can’t 
be very far from the Dale Carnegie 
Course. It’s offered in more than 1,000 
U.S. communities each year. 
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ing sands of Iwo Jima, where no fewer 
than 20,000 Imperial troops died in com- 
bat. Later this year, other battleground 
pilgrims will visit Mindanao, Leyte, 
New Guinea and even Siberia 

One nation that still refuses to per- 
mit the tours is China, whose leaders 
have unpleasant memories of the Em- 
peror’s war machine at work, and may 
not want to encourage anything that 
smacks of resurgent Japanese milita- 
rism. But the pilgrimages are far from 
chauvinistic because the groups do not 
visit the sites of World War II victories 
but defeats. Reason: after Japan's initial 
wartime victories, military graves regis- 
tration was efficient. Soldiers’ bodies 
were cremated and the ashes returned to 
their families. After Japan’s cataclysmic 
defeats, however, survivors had no op- 
portunity to recover the bodies of their 
fallen comrades, and tens of thousands 
of men disappeared without a trace 

Kazuo Shimada, a Tokyo psychol- 
ogist, contends that Japanese mourners 
who cannot see the ashes of their fallen 
kin imagine the departed souls “aimless- 
ly wandering and wailing for help.” Ex- 
plains one war widow who joined a sen- 
seki jumpai: “One night I dreamed a 
dream in which my husband stood in 
the corner of my room. He was full of 
spleen and said that even though he had 
committed suicide in a cave deep in a 
jungle, nobody had come to see him.” 

Maudlin Routine. Tour organizers 
have honed their business into a maud- 
lin routine worthy of Evelyn Waugh’s 
Whispering Glades. “The vital thing is 
to create the right mood for our clients,” 
says Yuzuru Kajiwara, director of a To- 
kyo agency that specializes in senseki 
jumpai. On a recent trip to the Phil- 
ippines (seven days, $445), Kajiwara 
stopped his busload of pilgrims at a jun- 
gle clearing near the City of Baguio, 
where thousands of fleeing Japanese 
troops had died of starvation. He broke 
out a portable record player and began 
playing wartime songs. Then an army 
veteran who serves as a tour guide be- 
gan describing how various soldiers had 
died, one after another; tourists sobbed 
Finally, Kajiwara switched on a pow- 
erful public address system and asked 
the pilgrims in turn to call out as loudly 
as possible the names of their dear ones 
“When the echoes start coming back, I 
have seen nobody among my clients 
brave enough not to burst into tears,” 
says the tour director 

Kajiwara will not tell how much the 
51 battlefield excursions have earned for 
his firm so far. “Money is beside the 
point,” he says. But his rivals in the Jap- 
anese tourist trade do not conceal their 
envy, because future prospects look even 
better. Until recently, Kajiwara’s clien- 
tele consisted almost entirely of be- 
reaved families. But on a tour that he 
arranged to the Philippines last month, 
more than half of the 130 members were 
nostalgic veterans touring with their 
wives. Kajiwara is convinced that chil- 
dren of the veterans will soon become 
customers as well. 
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CHINA 


War of Words 


Since the Peking summit of 1972, 
Chinese leaders have notably muted 
their anti-American diatribes. But at a 
banquet last week for General Khieu 
Samphan, commander of the insurgent 
Communist forces in Cambodia, Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai lashed out at the U.S 
for having “brazenly made a massive in- 
vasion into Cambodia.” In an oblique 
reference to Richard Nixon, Chou con- 
temptuously dismissed the President's 
oft-stated goals for détente with the 
comment: “The revolutionary people do 
not all believe in a so-called ‘lasting 
peace’ or a ‘generation of peace.’ So long 
as imperialism exists, revolution and 
war are inevitable.” 





POLITBURO MEMBER LI TE-SHENG 
Onward from Peach Mountain. 


Chou’s attack on the US. and his 
pointed ridicule of two of Nixon's fa- 
vorite phrases were not isolated inci- 
dents. Two days later, Wang Hung-wen, 
party vice-chairman and No. 3 man in 
Peking’s Politburo, accused the U.S. of 
having directly “engineered the reac- 
tionary coup d état” of 1970, which top- 
pled Cambodia's Prince Sihanouk 
Wang described “U.S. imperialism” as 
“armed to the teeth”—a highly bellig- 
erent image in Chinese 

In addition to the speeches, there has 
apparently been a resurgence of anti-im- 
perialism in the provinces. In Szechwan, 
for example, the provincial radio re- 
ported a rally condemning the World 
War II Chinese American Cooperation 
Center (which was actually a technical- 
assistance facility for the Chinese secret 
police) where, it was said, “U.S.-Chiang 
Kai-shek reactionaries had slaughtered 
the Chinese people.” 

China watchers differed over how 
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to interpret this ultramilitant rhetoric 
State Department experts denied that 
Chou’s remarks prefaced a new freeze 
in Sino-American relations. Some 
Washington experts speculated that the 
Chinese were angry about the recent ap- 
pointment of Leonard Unger, a senior 
career diplomat, as U.S. Ambassador to 
Taiwan. The Chinese may be disap- 
pointed that détente has not yet brought 
about any discernible progress in resolv- 
ing the Taiwan problem in Peking’s 
favor 

“Life-and-Death.” Other Ameri- 
can observers believe that Chou is being 
pushed into a more militant stance by 
his radical opponents within the Peking 
leadership. Those who subscribe to this 
theory note that the ideological attack 
on the “counter-revolutionary” opera 
Three Ascents Up Peach Mountain 
(TIME, March 18) has turned into a well- 
coordinated, nationwide campaign. Pro- 
vincial radio broadcasts have elevated 
the attack on the opera to the dignity of 
a “life-and-death class struggle.” Party 
spokesmen have called for nothing less 
than a “people's war” to combat the of- 
fending opera’s “approvers, supporters 
and concoctors.” 

In addition, several high party of- 
ficials have recently come under attack 
for the first time. Hsieh Chen-hua, mil- 
itary commander of Shansi province, 
where Peach Mountain was first: pro- 
duced, was instructed by wall posters to 
“hang his head” and “beg the pardon” 
of the local population 

Foreign travelers in China last week 
reported seeing wall posters that were 
sharply critical of Li Te-sheng, mil- 
itary commander of the Shenyang Mil- 
itary Region and, as No. 6 man in the 
Politburo, the highest official to be at- 
tacked so far in the current movement 
It seemed likely that the assaults on 
these officials were part of an attempt 
by radicals to undermine the power of 
the law-and-order-inclined military 
leaders who took over in many prov- 
inces during the chaos of the 1966-69 
Cultural Revolution 

Is Chou En-lai the ultimate (if still 
unnamed) target of these ideological 
onslaughts? There is no question that 
the campaign against the Peach Moun- 
tain opera was launched by Chou’s left- 
ist enemies—notably Chiang Ching, 
wife of Mao Tse-tung—and that by 
making it a national issue, his radical 
adversaries have proved their strength 
Still, this does not mean that the pli- 
able, politically skillful Premier Chou 
is in any immediate danger of being iso- 
lated in the emerging struggle over who 
will succeed the aging Mao 

But at the very least, there were 
strong indications last week that the 
war of words and ideas was building to- 
ward a climax. Wall posters in Shang- 
hai, long a center of radical activity, 
promised that the campaign directed 
at Confucius and former Defense Min- 
ister Lin Piao would soon turn to spe- 
cific attacks on individuals and orga- 
nizations throughout China 
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Minolta helps you 
celebrate the morning. 


You can find the wonder in a new day with a camera that doesn’t 
hold you back, a camera fast enough to catch the fleeting moment. 

From the moment you pick it up, you're comfortable with a Minolta 
SR-T. This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on mood 
and insight. The viewfinder gives you all the information needed for correct 
exposure and focusing. Because you never have to look away from the finder 
to adjust a Minolta SR-T, you're ready to catch the one photograph that 
could never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T 
cameras accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from ‘“‘fish- 
eye"’ wide angle to super-telephoto. 

Next time you're up with the dawn, be ready with a Minolta SR-T. For 
more information, see your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 200 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 
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When identified by a factory-sealed ““M” tag, Minolta 35mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corp. against defects in workmanship and materials for two years from date of purchase, excluding 
user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within the war- 
ranty peried, postpaid, securely packaged, including $2.00 for mailing, handling and insurance. 
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They're playing 
for $200,000 
’ P 4 7 : Arnie. 
pees . = oe eee Are you going 
my kind _ ‘e to watch? 
of numbers! 


Don’t miss 
the Colgate-Dinah Shore Winners Circle 
Golf Championship 


See the top women golf pros compete Shore and Arnold Palmer. ..watch the 
for $200,000...that’s the richest purse action LIVE from the Mission Hills 
in women’s golf history! Join Dinah CountryClub,PalmSprings,California. 





b Saturday April 20, Sunday April 21 on ABC-TV 


(check local listing for time) 


©1974 Colgate-Palmolive Company 





MARTHA MITCHELL WITH TIGER & TAMER ON HER TALK SHOW 


After considerable experience on 
the other side of an interview, Martha 
Mitchell last week took over the guest co- 
host spot on Washington's midday talk 
show Panorama. Martha, liberally di- 
vesting herself of opinions, condemned 
streaking, praised Governor Wallace, 
attacked the nation’s schools for being 
overly psychoanalytical, and deplored 
conditions in veterans’ hospitals. In be- 
tween, she conducted a few interviews, 
asking ex-Congresswoman Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas how she felt about the Red- 
scare smear campaign that Richard 
Nixon used to defeat her in 1950. Said 
Douglas: “I woke up the next morning 
a free person and found that I had been 
sincere with myself.” With ex-House- 
wife Pat Loud she discussed the lack of 
neighborliness in New York. The most 
stirring interview was when Martha 
came face to face with a tiger named 
Prince, who was under the eye of An- 
imal Tamer Gunther Gebel-Williams. 
Then she had a revelation of her own 
“I talked my husband into becoming a 
Republican [in 1966]. He'd always been 
a Democrat. And the day I talked him 
out of calling the President ‘Tricky Dick’ 

I could still shoot myself” 
. 

After presiding over the Senate for 
four years as Vice President, Hubert 
Humphrey took on a real circus, Ring- 
ling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey variety 
In red sequined coat and black stove- 
pipe hat (“I won't throw it into the ring, 
and that’s the first time I've ever said 
that”), Senator Humphrey stepped into 
the spotlight before a packed audience 
of all ages at the Washington, D.C.., ar- 
mory. By longstanding tradition, the 
opening was billed as Congressional 
Night at the Circus. Seldom at a loss 
for words, Humphrey kept up an au- 
thentic ringmaster’s patter for half an 
hour as North Dakota Senator Quentin 
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Burdick and Alaska Senator Ted Stevens 
plus 14 Representatives dressed as 
clowns paraded around the ring on el- 
ephants before the regular show. Per- 
haps noting the lack of donkeys, Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson was a no-show 
Instead he went to Circus America, the 
rival big top now playing the capital 
. 

By common agreement, the finest 
throwing arm in the history of the U.S 
Military Academy belongs to Omar Nel- 
son Bradley, Class of 15. After a dis- 
tinguished career as outfielder for the 
West Point baseball team, Bradley went 
on to make a succession of spectacular 
martial catches: commander of the 
Twelfth Army in World War II, post- 
war Veterans Administrator, first Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, at 
81, the only living five-star General of 
the Army. Bradley returned last week 
to the ivied walls on the Hudson for the 
dedication of the Omar N. Bradley Li- 
brary, which will contain his personal 
papers. With his uniform razor-creased 
and his eyes glistening as if they were 
spit-shined, Bradley told cadets: “Every 
time I return to West Point I visit my 
youth, my roots, my dreams. At this 
stage of my life I'm glad to be anywhere, 
but today I feel a special kind of 
fulfillment.” 

s 

The home-team lineup for the af- 
ternoon’s floor-hockey game at Manhat- 
tan’s Felt Forum read like the New 
Frontier Ladies’ Auxiliary: Ethel Ken- 
nedy, Eunice Shriver, Pat Lawford, Jean 
Smith, Althea Gibson and Carol Chan- 
ning. Arrayed against that formidable 
phalanx of palestral pulchritude in the 
sixth annual Joseph P. Kennedy Foun- 
dation Special Olympics was a team of 
mentally retarded children, beneficiar- 
ies of the foundation. Team Scribe Bar- 
bara Walters described the contest: “I 


HUBERT HUMPHREY AT THE CIRCUS 





WALTERS & KENNEDY LOSING HOCKEY GAME 


was a little nervous at first, but I no- 
ticed that Eunice was out of breath and 
I wasn't. And you know what good ath- 
letes those Kennedys are. Before the 
game Eunice told us, ‘Do your best and 
just remember, if you lose, it’s only a na- 
tional disgrace.’ ” They lost 3-2 
- 

Argentina’s ambassador to the US., 
Alejandro Orfila, decided to throw the ul- 
timate tango party. So last week he in- 
vited 170 guests, including Vice Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Gerald Ford, Attorney 
General and Mrs. William Saxbe, and 
former U.S. Ambassador to Argentina 
and Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge. The whole 
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LADY SPENCER-CHURCHILL GREETS LORD AVON 


party was beamed live via satellite to 
television viewers in Argentina. They 
saw Ford stump stiffly through what 
looked less like a tango than a gringo 
foxtrot. “Mrs. Ford has been hoping for 
about 26 years that I could tango,” he 
said. “We're still working on it.” The na- 
tion’s honor was upheld, however, by 
White House Secretary Rose Mary 
Woods, who has lately distinguished her- 
self by some fancy footwork off the 
dance floor. She glided faultlessly 
through the complicated rite with a 
number of partners. The music was live 
after all, who would want a tango in- 
terrupted by a gap in the tape? 
2 

The makings of a coalition govern- 
ment were assembled last week in Lon- 
don’s historic Whitehall Banqueting 


ROSE MARY WOODS TANGOS 





PEOPLE 


House. Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
along with former P.M. Edward Heath, 
Liberal Party Leader Jeremy Thorpe, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home and Lord Avon (An- 
thony Eden) joined some 200 other 
guests to honor Lady Spencer-Churchill 
on her 89th birthday. After toasts with 
Sir Winston Churchill's favorite Pol Rog- 
er champagne had been exchanged, a 
fragile-looking Clemmie, who has been 
mostly confined to a wheelchair since 
breaking her hip two years ago, was 
helped to her feet by Grandson Win- 
ston, M.P. for Stretford, Lancashire, to 
announce a fund-raising drive for Cam- 
bridge’s Churchill College and to spon- 
sor traveling scholarships. To launch the 
“1 million pounds from | million peo- 
ple” campaign, she dropped a crisp 
pound note into the silver bowl present- 
ed to the newlywed Churchills in 1908 
by Prime Minister Asquith’s Cabinet 
Remembering Churchill in what would 
have been his 100th year. Clemmie said 
quietly, “I think that Winston really did 
stand a head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries.” 
. 

In the pink-washed and colonnaded 
villa La Serena in Las Brisas, the social 
summit of Acapulco, Nancy and Henry 
Kissinger found a honeymoon refuge last 
week. Lazing by the shell-shaped pool 
or strolling in the tropical gardens of 
the estate lent to them by Mexican Phar- 
maceuticals Importer Eustaquio Escan- 
don, the Kissingers’ only argument was 
with their host's mean, green parrot that 
set up a racket every time Henry opened 
his mouth. Kissinger was resigned to the 
bird’s preference for his bride. “That 
parrot can’t be all bad,” he said 

Henry was not so tolerant of the 40- 
odd newsmen who were encamped at 
La Serena’s gate. Flushed from adjoin- 
ing gardens by the twelve Secret Ser- 
vice agents and 20 Mexican police as- 
signed to guard the USS. Secretary of 
State, the reporters and photographers 
followed the Kissingers’ every move 
Carloads pursued the couple when they 
went into town. A motor-boatload of 
newsmen rocked their sloop during an 
afternoon sail 

Kissinger finally negotiated a truce 
halfway through the ten-day honey- 
moon. In exchange for a press confer- 
ence, the newsmen agreed to leave the 
couple alone. Summoning the press to 
the house of Mexican Foreign Minister 
Emilio Rabasa, Kissinger. dressed in a 
white guayabera (a casual Mexican 
shirt), was his usual genial self. Nancy 
peering from behind oversized sunglass- 
es, was tense, and she did not find the 
barrage of personal questions reassuring 
“How many children will you have?” de- 
manded a reporter. Nancy. who is, ac- 
cording to friends, “crazy about chil- 


dren,” replied warily. “I dont know 
However many come.” 
Washington has many more per- 


sonal questions for the newlyweds, spe- 
cifically about their domestic arrange- 
ments. Said a Congressman’s wife 
“Everyone has conjecturitts Nancy 
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will definitely not leave her job as ad- 
viser to former New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller before his next pres- 
idential effort. As staff director of for- 
eign policy studies for Rocky's Com- 
mission on Critical Choices for 
Americans, she researches speeches, as- 
signs position papers to academics, and 
prepares aides-memoire. As one friend 
says, “She has power, and she would 
not like to give it up.” He suggests 
that Nancy will commute to Manhattan 
for a day or so a week: “A lot of her 
work is thinking and can be done as 
well in Washington.” 

The odds are that the shuttle dip- 
lomats will start married life in Henry's 
town house in Rock Creek Park, near 
Embassy Row and within a few min- 
utes’ drive of the State Department. The 
interior has been described by one vis- 
itor as “early Holiday Inn.” Washington 
Social Veteran Barbara Howar already 
has advice for Nancy: “Put Henry on a 
diet and redecorate.” 

For their formal entertaining, the 
Kissingers have, after the White House, 
the most elegant suite in the capital—the 
State Department's Madison Room 
which is furnished with American an- 
tiques. But vast embassy receptions and 
cocktail parties are not really Nancy's 
style. “I'd fall over backwards if she be- 
came the hostess with the mostes’ ™ said 
one old friend. Nancy prefers small din- 
ners with six to eight informed, artic- 
ulate friends. She smokes a lot but drinks 
little. Though she does not fuss over 
gourmet food, she is a competent cook 
Not that she spent much time at the 
stove in her single days. Through her 
work with the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and from trips with the Gover- 
nor, Nancy collected a large, far-flung 
circle of friends and acquaintances who 
always called her up when they were in 
town. However, men who dated her 
quickly learned that Kissinger was in 
the background. A couple of years ago 
one friend urged Nancy either to marry 
him or start playing the field in order 
to find someone else to settle down with 
She was apparently open to such coun- 
sel. Several months later the friend chid- 
ed her: “When I told you to open your 
little black book, I didn’t know it was 
the whole New York City phone book.’ 

Nancy will not give up her career 

yet—for Henry, but she has already 
had to surrender her cherished privacy 
From now on, what she says and how 
she looks will be intensely scrutinized 
The unblinking public gaze is not likely 
to please such a reserved woman. And 
as the honeymoon drew to an end, she 
seemed to be growing reluctantly aware 
of what her metamorphosis from Rocke- 
feller staffer to Mrs. Kissinger will mean 

Looking cool and chic in a bougain- 
villaea-pink pantsuit, Nancy waited on 
the terrace for Henry to finish taping a 
TV interview last week. Shading her 
eyes and looking out over the bay, she re- 
ferred to the pressures of constant pub- 
licity, then asked doubtfully, “Don’t you 
think it will be over after this? 





HENRY & NANCY KISSINGER 
ON THEIR HONEYMOON IN ACAPULCO LAST WEEK 
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The Great Elizabethan Drift-In 


‘If you think group travel with 
Cunard is just a trip on a ship,” an- 
nounces a promotional brochure for 
R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth 2, “we've got 
news for you.” True, if unwittingly, to 
its word, the Cunard Line ("Great Ships 
of British Registry since 1840") came 
up last week with the non-ship-trip of 
all time. Litthe more than a day out of 
New York harbor on a scheduled seven- 
day Caribbean cruise, the self-billed 
Greatest Ship in the World lay dead 
in the water: a leaking fuel line had 
put all three boilers incurably out of 
commission 

Fortunately, in the QE. 2's resting 
place 270 miles south-southwest of Ber- 
muda the seas were fairly calm, and pas- 
sengers’ morale was in most cases high 
as a kite. Surrounded by water, water ev- 
erywhere, no one could complain that 
there was not a drop to drink. Ordering 
the bars open round the clock and all 
grog on the house, dapper Skipper Pe- 
ter Jackson kept the bands going, the 
jollity flowing, for two drifting days. “It 
was all a little like Dunkirk,” said one 
ship’s officer. “You know, we English 
do have a talent for snatching triumph 
from the jaws of disaster.” 

The passengers, almost all Ameri- 
can, generally agreed. “It’s our first 
cruise,” said a Connecticut man, “but 
I'd sign up again.” Paul Keegan. of 
Shrewsbury. Mass., said for his group of 
three couples in their early 30s, “This is 
the kind of cruise you never could buy.” 

No Ice. To be sure, when the power 
went out, and with it refrigeration and 
heat, Q.E. 2 cuisine—never one of her 
fortes—gave way to a diet consisting 
largely of tinned ham, smoked tongue, 
herring, haddock and other delicacies 
that might have accompanied Scott to 
the Antarctic. Without air-conditioning 
in warm waters near the Gulf Stream, 
cabins were as hot as the food was cold 
and, because the electric pumps and pu- 
rifying systems were not working, there 
was no drinking or bathing water. But 
in the great rooms of the liner, it was 
like a mod version of Wellington's ball 
on the eve of Waterloo. Singers Judy Ab- 
bott and Glenn Weston chanted as in- 
defatigably as blackbirds on a spring 
morn. Bands and discotheques rocked 
away with Elizabethan abandon. And 
many young couples were seen to be 
popping below quite early, leading one 
ancient mariner to muse that the cruise 
might be fruitful beyond Cunard’s cal- 
culations. The great drift-in’s only real 


disaster, said New Bedford, Mass 
el Agent Bob Penler, occurred 
we ran out of ice.” 

Surprisingly, though most of the pas- 
sengers were members of the geriatric 
generation, not a one of them panicked 
as the great ship wallowed uneasily in 
the swells. Photographer Mike Palmeri 
a passenger whose pictures appear on 
the opposite page, gives credit to an un- 
flappable. infinitely courteous crew and 
to the infectious good spirits of a jolly 
band of American professional! football 
stars—headed by Kansas City Chiefs 
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Coach Hank Stram—who had been 
scheduled to conduct twice-daily clinics 
on the pro game. “We shaved with 
champagne and brushed our teeth with 
Scotch,” says Palmer. “It really was an 
adventure. We were all one big family 

After 72 hours adrift, the Q. E. 2 fam- 
ily was eventually transferred to the 
Norwegian cruise ship Sea Venture 
which had only 150 cabins available 
Most of the Elizabethans had to sleep 
on chairs or the deck. Again, free drinks 

this time with ice—and hot food 

helped soothe rising tempers. Landed af- 
ter 15 hours in Hamilton, Bermuda, the 
Q.E. 2 passengers were given hotel 
rooms where they could shower for the 
first time in three days. Then, after be- 
ing ceremoniously presented with com- 
plete refunds for their fares (up to 
$1,000), they were bundled aboard char- 
tered jets for the 90-minute flight back 
to New York City 

Warm Scotch. TIME reporters who 
covered their return at Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport found them still in fine 
fettle. “Anyone can go on a cruise and 
say it was lovely and fun,” said New 
Yorker Diane Holze. “But we were part 
of the news. We were making news and 
enjoying it.” “Anyone,” added one wag. 
“who claims it was a horror tale is guilty 
ofa base cunard.” Some passengers were 
talking of an annual reunion aboard the 
Q.E. 2—in New York harbor. Dr 
George Lawrence vowed that his yacht 
club at Bayside, N.Y., would in future 
serve all veterans of the non-ship-trip a 
free memorial drink called the QEEE 
It will consist of warm pineapple juice, 
warm Scotch and a chaser of nostalgia 
The abortive cruise inspired another ap- 
propriately named drink: a triple boil- 
ermaker on the rocks 

For Cunard, the memory will not 
be so pleasant. The cost of the leaking 


Top: Rescue boats shuttle between Q.E. 2 ‘ 
and Norwegian cruise ship Sea Venture 
Clockwise, from left middle: anxious pas- 
sengers begin transfer before snooze-in be- 
side the Sea Venture pool (below) 





DANCING ON THE Q.£. 2 WHILE WAITING FOR RESCUE 
“This is the kind of cruise you never could buy.’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR @ MICHAEL PALMER 








A death in the family 
is one of life’s most 
difficult times. 

Faced with the 
sudden responsibility 
for making funeral 
arrangements, many 
people are uncertain 
where to turn for help. 
Important decisions 


Peace must be made 
of mind quickly and 


under stress — 
CaN including the choice 
be of a funeral director. 
Looking for 
planned. an sm 
firm will make your 
choice easier. 
NSM is an interna- 
tional professional 
association of funeral 
directors who are fully 
committed to the 
NSM Code of Good 
Funeral Practice. 
Members adhere to 
the highest standards 
of business practice, 
and offer a wide 
selection in a broad 
range of prices. 

So when you must 
plan a funeral, look for 
the NSM emblem. It's 
your assurance of 
peace of mind during 
a difficult time. 


MEMBER 


PEOPLE 
YOU 
CAN 
COUNT 


For information write 


Consumer Information Bureau, Inc. 


Evanston, Illinois 60201 
A subsidiary of 


National Selected Morticians 
Independent — International 
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APPRAISING HEIRLOOMS AT MANHATTAN’S SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET GALLERIES 
A trifle from Uncle Harold and a landscape from Thomas Patch. 


fuel line in mid-Caribbean—including 
fare refunds, the Sea Venture charter, 
salvage fees, jet fares, lay-up in a Ber- 
muda drydock and canceled cruises 
—may even exceed a cool $2 million. 


Operation Auntie Fannie 


The line on Manhattan’s Madison 
Avenue started forming before 8 a.m. 
each day. By 10 it had reached the pro- 
portions of a queue for The Exorcist or 
a new Linda Lovelace flick, except that 
there was something different about 
these people: everyone seemed to be 
clutching some kind of precious bundle. 
In fact, bundles of cash are what many 
of those in line now expect to get. 

The occasion was a four-day “Heir- 
loom Discovery Week,” mounted by 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, the world’s larg- 
est art auction house. Its purpose: to lure 
out of attics and dusty desuetude valu- 
ables deemed worthy of sale on Parke 
Bernet’s prestigious block. “Operation 
Auntie Fannie,” as one participant 
dubbed it, in reference to the genealog- 
ical source of many of the heirlooms, at- 
tracted 18,000 hopeful owners of trea- 
sure. They brought in coins and 
cutlasses, paintings and pottery, silver- 
ware and schlock, for evaluation by the 
company’s 40 Manhattan experts. At 
least one in four visitors hit attic gold. 

An 81-year-old Long Island widow 
came in with a scabrous painting that 
turned out to be an 18th century Italian 
portrait. A Westchester woman brought 
in a goblet that her family had bought 
at Tiffany’s for $300 in 1894. Present 
value: around $12,000. A_ landscape 
owned by a man from Long Island 
turned out to be the work of the 18th cen- 
tury English painter Thomas Patch, 
worth a patch above $30,000. A Con- 
necticut man brought in a trifle inher- 
ited from his Uncle Harold that was di- 


agnosed as a contemporary portrait of 
George Washington on glass ($300). A 
man from New York brought in a musty 
print by Albrecht Direr ($2,000). 

Most of Auntie Fannie’s legatees, of 
course, came in with items that were 
what an auction house employee deli- 
cately called “more decorative than col- 
lective’—meaning junk. One elderly 
couple thrust a collection of cups and 
dishes at Porcelain Expert Armin Al- 
len and proclaimed, “These, young man, 
are very, very old.” After examining the 
china, Allen observed diplomatically 
that “it says ‘Made in Germany, and it 
was not until the beginning of the 20th 
century that such a marking appeared.” 
Another Parke Bernet diplomat, after 
examining a ring that its owner believed 
to be antique amber, said, “I’m sorry, 
madam, but it’s plastic.” He gently add- 
ed: “Early plastic.” 

A number of visitors, by contrast, 
were astounded to find that possessions 
for which they had little regard were 
worth thousands. A building superinten- 
dent who fished a landscape out of a gar- 
bage can ten years ago was assured by 
the experts that it was worth $6,500. A 
Brooklyn couple who brought in what 
they thought was a “Communion tray” 
learned that it was an enamel punch 
bowl crafted by a czarist court silver- 
smith, worth up to $15,000. A Manhat- 
tan secretary who produced a battered 
pottery dog used as a plaything by her 
children was informed that it was Ha’n 
dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) porcelain, 
worth $5,250, which might have fetched 
$25,000 if it had not been damaged. 

All told, the attic lode panned out 
to more than $5 million, of which about 
$1 million worth will be turned over to 
Sotheby Parke Bernet for auction. That 
will enable the sponsors of Operation 
Auntie Fannie to benefit too. The auc- 
tion house’s average commission: 22.5%. 
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Iwo of the best energy 
and money saving ideas of 1974. 





These days, everyone is looking 
for ways to save money and con- 
serve energy. 

So people are dining by candle- 
light instead of electric light. And 
bicycling to work instead of driving. 

Fedders, the expert in air con- 
ditioning, also has a way to help 
you save: 

It’s the Fedders E-Flex — the 
rotary-powered central air con- 
ditioning system that saves you 
money and energy even while it’s 
keeping your home as cool and 
comfortable as you like, all 
summer long. 

The reason is that Fedders has 
engineered the E-Flex system to 
exceed energy-efficiency ratings long 
accepted by the air-conditioning 
industry as normal. 


At the heart of this miracle is 
Fedders revolutionary rotary 
compressor. It does the work of a 
conventional piston compressor, but 
it’s only half the size. And it has 
fewer moving parts, so it operates 
with less friction, less wear and 
tear. And less chance of anything 
going wrong. 

If you’ve been putting off getting 
central air conditioning for your 
home because of the energy shortage, 
here’s the system to change your 
mind. Whether you live in a mansion 
or in a bungalow, Fedders has an 
E-Flex system that will help save you 
money and conserve energy. 

Ask your Fedders dealer for de- 
tails; he’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Just tell him you want Fedders 
rotary-powered E-Flex — the central 

air conditioning system for today. 

And tomorrow. 
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Fedders rotary-powered 
central air conditioning systems. 


FEDDERS Corporation, Edison, N.J. 08817 





Columns Right 


For the last generation at least, lib- 
erals and centrists have dominated the 
field of syndicated columnists. David 
Lawrence's death last year left a thin 
list of conservative pundits who have 
large audiences. Beyond William I 
Buckley Jr., James J. Kilpatrick and 
William S. White, there have been few 
compelling voices from the right. Now 
they are getting reinforcements 

One reason that conservatives are 
finding a larger market is the general 
disillusionment with conventional liber- 
alism. Another is the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s longstanding plea for “balance” 
in the press. The result is that some ed- 
itors and publishers have 
sought out conservatives in 
the way that the New York 
Times recruited William Sa- 
fire (TIME, Feb. 12, 1973) 
The former Nixon speech- 
writer calls himself a “liber- 
tarian federalist” rather than 
a conservative, but that dis- 
tinction is a fine one. Safire 
and other new writers have 
surfaced during the Water- 
gate torrents, and some have 
turned on the Administration 
that they would otherwise be 
supporting. Among the fresh 
commentators 

> Kevin Phillips, 33, a 
onetime Nixon campaign 
aide. Syndicated in about 125 
papers, Phillips’ crisp col- 
umns have harshly criticized 
the President for diverting 
Republican opportunities for 
conservative reform into 
“pep rallies, zigzagging, shal- 
low domestic policies, dress 
uniforms for the White House 
police. and real estate deals 
with aerosol kings.” Phillips 
has balked at impeachment 
because of “the chaotic con- 
sequences of allowing pressure groups 
to bring down a President.” 

> John D. Lofton Jr., 33. the for- 
mer editor of the Republican weekly 
newsletter Monday. The transition from 
party polemicist to political columnist 
has not been easy for Lofton, who seems 
happier attacking personalities than dis- 
cussing issues. His columns, carried by 
some 60 papers, occasionally amount to 
sophomoric japes. In one piece he calls 
Bella Abzug a “congressthing” to rid- 
icule the feminist cause. Lofton has writ- 
ten no columns about impeachment 

>» Vic Gold, 45, former press secre- 
tary to Spiro Agnew. Gold, who appears 
in 97 papers. dislikes the conservative 
label, describes himself as a “smart-ass 
iconoclast” at a ime when “most icons 
are liberal.” Gold’s work thus far has 
been heavier on vitriol than substance 
He spent two columns attacking the new 
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reverence for Harry Truman (“I'm tired 
of all this crap about cuddly old Har- 
ry”), and he uses Nelson Rockefeller as 
a prime whipping boy. He has not ad- 
dressed the impeachment question, 
other than to offer one veiled sugges- 
tion that Congress “go with the Mad- 
ison Plan [impeachment] or cut bait.” 

> William Rusher, 50, publisher of 
the National Review. Rusher has 
emerged from NR Editor Buckley's 
shadow with a pungent wit of his own 
His column now appears in 53 papers, 
often veers from sharp attacks on liber- 
alism into Panglossian mood pieces (the 
pleasures of salad making, for example) 
Rusher raps the “bully boys” in Nixon's 
1972 campaign but spreads the blame 
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WILL (RIGHT) WITH EDWARD KENNEDY 
Skewering victims with erudition. 


for Watergate around: “For liberals to 
denounce the Nixon Administration for 
aggrandizing the power of the presiden- 
cy is enough to cause hollow laughter in 
hell: their own 40-year record on that 
subject is surely enough, in common de- 
cency, to strike them dumb forever.” 
Unchecked Power. The youngest 
and most engaging of the new group is 
George F. Will, 32, Washington editor 
of the National Review. After irregular 
appearances in the Washington Post 
last year, Will began a twice-weekly col- 
umn in January. A former college pro- 
fessor who has a Princeton Ph.D. in 
political science, Will skewers his vic- 
tims with sharp erudition and marinates 
them in martini-dry wit. His prose ts 
livened with quotations from T\S. El- 
iot, Evelyn Waugh, Mark Twain and 
Yogi Berra. One recent column con- 
tained unacknowledged quotations from 


Don Quixote, Henry IV and Hamlet 
For nearly a year, in the Post and NR, 
Will's point has been the same: “The 
misdeeds of the Administration strike 
at what conservatives cherish most: the 
institutions and procedures that guar- 
antee limited government and prevent 
ordered liberty from degenerating into 
the licentious abuse of unchecked 
power.” 

His attack on Nixon from the right 
has matched anything launched by lib- 
erals. Will explains his passion on the 
subject: “The issue that Watergate rais- 
es is an issue of particular importance 
to conservatives, and that’s custody of 
the Constitution.” He denies any ven- 
detta against the President: “I voted for 
Nixon twice. I agree with him on most 
of the issues. I think he’s guilty.” Will 
has strongly pushed impeachment, ar- 
guing that nothing can now salvage the 
“disgrace” of the President 

Will also jabs at other conservative 
targets. The unbridled hedonism of The 
Joy of Sex, a bestselling how-to book for 
the physically adventurous. left him 
cold: “This book directs my attention 
to erogenous zones that are in places | 
didn’t even know were places.” Assess- 
ing the presidential prospects of Dem- 
ocratic Senator Walter Mondale, Will 
says: “He generally committed liberal- 
ism all over the map. He will have no 
difficulty passing the saliva test that 
bitter-end McGovernites will apply.” 

But Will's attacks on Nixon and his 
prominent position in the Washington 
Post enemy camp have won him crit- 
ics. Says Presidential Aide Patrick Bu- 
chanan: “Will is a theoretical conser- 
vative. His idea of a hot issue is where 
Edmund Burke would have stood on seat 
belts.” (Will has indeed attacked man- 
datory seat-belt use as an infringement 
of individual rights.) Will's conservative 
competitors call him “arrogant” and the 
Post's “tame house pet.” 

Will admits to some arrogance 
“There's not a lot of "Aw, shucks’ good- 
natured stammering about me.” But he 
denies shaping columns to the Post's 
specifications. As his audience grows (he 
is syndicated in 30 papers). Will is hap- 
py to be out of academic life and on the 
scene in Washington. “I don't have an 
ideological answer to all the problems 
of America.” he says. “It seems to me 
what America needs is not a jolt of lib- 
eralism or a jolt of conservatism but rea- 
soned discourse 


Visiting with Vesco 


After fleeing prosecution on charges 
of masterminding a massive mutual- 
funds swindle and attempting to ob- 
struct justice, Financier Robert Vesco 
has made himself about as accessible to 
newsmen as the Abominable Snowman 
Thus it surprised the veteran journalists 
who had been trying to corner Vesco in 
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ul For 28 years people have been advising us 
to brag because our scotch was the only hie 
served at the Potsdam Conference. 


If it hadnt been the only whisky available 





WE Can t say that Potsdam was one of our 
favourite conferences. A good bit of what is 
wrong with the world now seems to have been set 
in motion there. Nevertheless, with the likes of 
Churchill, Truman, and Stalin present, we 
wouldn’t have been above bragging that King’s 
Ransom was there, too. 

King’s Ransom has been chosen with grati- 
fying regularity by heads of governments, both 
in power and in exile, and we have never been 
such snobs as to turn away their trade simply 
because we disapproved of their policies. 

What rankles about Potsdam is the way it 
was thrown together with absolute unconcern 
for appropriate supplies of food and drink. 
Considering what havoc might have been 
wrought had a person like Stalin come 
down with dyspepsia, it seems a wonder 
the world isn’t in sadder shape than it 
is. Fortunately, some unsung hero had 
stocked Eisenhower’s commissary at 


Babelsburg with fairly civilized 
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comestibles and it was his SHAEF commis- 
sary which was commandeered to cater the 
affair at the last minute. 
That was how our King’s Ransom 
scotch whisky happened to be present at 
Potsdam. We can hardly brag about what 
was merely a twist of fate! We speculate, of 
course, whether things might not have 
turned worse were it not for our mellowing 
influence. We will, of course, never be sure. 

As you may have divined, King’s 

Ransom (the very whisky which, for all we 
know, blunted the more intemperate plans 

of the Potsdam conferees) is still doing 
business at the same old stand. Every drop is 
twelve years old and the price is still steep enough 
to bring tears to your eyes. No longer the world’s 
most expensive whisky, King’s Ransom is now 
merely one of the most expensive. It is, however, 
still King’s Ransom and, hence, quite probably 
the best. Our hope is that you will try it. 

We must mention, however, before you dis- 
cover a taste for it, that not even we are self- 
indulgent enough to drink King’s Ransom every 
day. Weekdays we drink our eight-year-old 
whisky. The name of that is House of Lords, 
and we lavish the same love on it and blend it of 
the same pedigreed stock. (If those fellows at 

SHAEF back in ’45 had been spending 
, their own money, instead of Uncle 
Sam’s, you can bet they’d have been 
drinking House of Lords at Potsdam 


instead of the other.) 


William Whiteley*C2 
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INDICTED FINANCIER ROBERT VESCO 
Profanity and pregnant pauses. 


his Costa Rican refuge that the first sub- 
stantial interview with him appeared in 
the April 5 issue of the fledgling biweek- 
ly New Times—and was written by a 
novice, Neil Cullinan, a political science 
professor at Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia, Cullinan’s coup was quick- 
ly matched by Washington Post Report- 
er Laurence Stern and CBS's Walter 
Cronkite. All three interviews yielded 
fascinating material on the fugitive’s 
mood and life-style. They also demon- 
strated that reaching such a quarry can 
produce more self-serving and evasive 
responses than fresh information 

Cullinan got to Vesco through mu- 
tual acquaintances among Costa Rican 
politicians. The result was a series of 
conversations in Vesco’s opulent retreat 
outside the capital, San José. Through- 
out one talk, a small handgun rested on 
a table near the casually dressed Vesco 
During another, Vesco unburdened his 
contempt for American democracy 
(“goddam mob rule”) and sympathy for 
Nixon's fallen men (“Take John Mitch- 
ell, that poor s.o.b., or Agnew These 
people cannot afford to pay what I'm 
paying in legal fees—well over $1 mil- 
lion a year’) 

To the Post's Stern, who was sur- 
prised to find his interview request 
granted, Vesco sang a similar refrain 
adding: “I wouldn't go back home now 
if they granted me total immunity.” In 
his televised phone talk with Vesco, 
which was filmed on both ends and aired 
on two consecutive nights last week 
Cronkite got him to discuss some de- 
tails of his own case. Vesco insisted that 
his gift to President Nixon’s 1972 cam- 
paign was not intended to buy off an in- 
vestigation of his affairs by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. He 
also said that it was Nixon's former po- 
litical adviser, the late Murray Chotiner, 
who had told him that $200,000 of the 
gift should be made in cash. Vesco went 
on to depict the President and himself 
as victims of a vague political conspir- 
acy and said that three prominent mem- 
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bers of past Administrations had at- 
tempted six months before the 
Watergate break-in to enlist his help in 
bringing down Nixon. Cronkite failed 
to ask their names; indeed, the question- 
ing was rather gentle. When Cronkite 
did ask pointedly if Vesco had ever per- 
sonally discussed his gift or SEC prob- 
lems with the President, Vesco allowed 
a pregnant pause and then feigned 
deafness 


Restraint in France 


Thirteen months ago, before lunch 
with three prominent journalists, 
French President Georges Pompidou re- 
marked: “To each his troubles. Nixon 
has Watergate, and as for me, I am go- 
ing to die.” None of his three compan- 
ions—Frangoise Giroud of L'Express 
Pierre Viansson-Ponté of Le Monde and 
Roland Faure of L ‘Aurore—used the in- 
formation directly or indirectly while 
Pompidou lived. Nor did Giroud pub- 
lish the news that Pompidou was suf- 
fering from multiple myeloma (bone- 
marrow cancer), a fact she had learned 
prior to the lunch last spring 

That kind of self-censorship, which 
American and British newsmen find 
all but incredible, was typical of how 
many French publications and the gov- 
ernment-run television network handle 
the medical secrets of great personages 
In the U.S., the mental and physical 
health of recent Presidents and pres- 
idential candidates has been the sub- 
ject of close scrutiny. In France, cir- 
cumspection goes beyond the grave; 
three days after Pompidou died last 
week, the official cause of death still 
had not been disclosed 

One reason is that the French have 


more built-in respect for the privacy of 


their leaders than Americans do. In 
the case of the French press, that del- 
icacy has material aspects. The gov- 
ernment controls the supply of paper 
and since World War II has granted 
the press important tax concessions 
Whatever the motive, most French 
newsmen managed to ignore the all- 
too visible symptoms of Pompidou’s ill 
health until the President's meeting with 
Richard Nixon in Iceland last May 
When American journalists reported on 
Pompidou’s sickly appearance and spec- 
ulated on the cause, French publications 
began to take note of it. Revealing pho- 
tos were widely published, and some 
commentators openly called on the gov- 
ernment to provide information about 
the President’s health. None was forth- 
coming, and few reporters did much in- 
dependent digging. The dread word can- 
cer remained unpublished 

Most restrained of all was the gov- 
ernment TV network ORTF, which vir- 
tually ignored the illness for a year, 
avoided using unflattering pictures and 
did not even prepare a film obituary 
The coverage on all three government 
channels on the night that Pompidou 
died consisted largely of pictures and 
classical music 
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"It’s Almost Over With” 


1974 On 
No. Date Inn Base Opp Pitcher 


That is the way it will look some 
day in the record book. Last week it was 
flesh and blood, bat and ball; 1t was one 
man and the memory of another at Riv- 
erfront Stadium in Cincinnati Barely 
ten minutes into his 21st major league 
season, Henry Louis Aaron stood at the 
plate with two Atlanta Brave teammates 
on base and a count of three balls and 
one strike. Around him were 52,000 ex- 
pectant fans. Behind him were six 
months of anxiety and anticipation 
Hanging over him was Babe Ruth’s most 
celebrated feat—714 lifetime home runs 

Cincinnati Pitcher Jack Billingham 
threw a fastball—which, he later admit- 
ted, got away. An instant later, Aaron's 
home-run ball No. 714 cleared the 375- 
ft. marker in left centerfield and 
bounced into the hands ofa startled po- 
liceman, Clarence Williams, who was 
patrolling an alley between the field and 
the stands. “I'm just glad it's almost over 
with,” Aaron said after the game was 
stopped so he could be presented with 
the ball returned by Williams. 

After that the Braves went on to lose 
the game. “That kind of takes the edge 
off it,” Aaron conceded. “Come around 
after we've won and I'll show you a cel- 
ebration.” No doubt. But he will cele- 
brate after the next home run, even if 
the Braves lose. Each successive homer 
now sets a new record. Given the Ham- 
mer’s opening-day form, he will likely 
nail the mark so high that it will take 
at least another 40 years for some other 
slugger to reach it. 


The Defection Deal 


‘How much would it cost the World 
Football League to sign Larry Csonka, 
Jim Kiick and Paul Warfield?” Ed Kea- 
ting, who is business representative for 
the three players, was so startled he 
nearly dropped his fork. Then he de- 
cided the question was not entirely friv- 
olous. After all, it had been asked by 
his associate at the Cleveland firm In- 
ternational Management Inc., a man 
who had recently been negotiating a TV 
contract for the W.F.L. Keating took 
his mind off his lunch fora moment and 
calculated the value of his prize clients. 
He scribbled figures totaling $2.7 mil- 
lion on his napkin and held it up for his 
colleague to see. “You're kidding!” was 
the response. Keating pocketed his im- 
promptu price tag and put the “ridic- 
ulous idea” out of mind 

Thus began the deal that astonished 
the sports world last week: Miami Dol- 
phin Running Backs Csonka and Kiick 
and Wide Receiver Warfield, stalwarts 
of the Dolphin dynasty, are g01ng to de- 





fect to the Toronto Northmen of the 
W.F.L. the season after next, when their 
present contracts expire. To jump, they 
signed a joint contract that totals more 
than $3 million in salary, bonus money 
and benefits. Csonka will receive close 
to $1.4 million over a three-year period, 
Warfield $900,000, and Kiick $700,000 
—three to four times more than they 
might have expected from the Dolphins. 
Further, they will be immune from 
trades or dismissal—security that older 
players rarely enjoy (Warfield is 31, 
Csonka and Kiick 27) 

The negotiations that produced the 
blockbuster agreement were packed 
with the high-stakes, high-pressure 
wheeling and dealing between agents 
and owners that has become a troubling 
trademark of professional sports. After 
that January lunch where it all began, 
Keating did not think about the W.F.1 
bid again until early February when 
Northmen President John Bassett 
phoned him. “I've heard about the ball- 
park figure you came up with,” said Bas- 
sett. “Are you serious?” Keating stuck 
to his figure and the Toronto executive 
said that he wanted to do business 

Bunny Judge. In mid-March, the 
W.F.L, held a draft of N.F.L. players 
and Toronto picked Csonka, Warfield 
and Kiick. Keating immediately ran a 
check on the Toronto franchise and 
learned that it was amply bankrolled by 
several wealthy Canadians. Bassett him- 
self comes from a sports-minded family 
—his millionaire father, owner of a suc- 
cessful Toronto TV station, was at one 
time chairman of both the Toronto en- 
try in the Canadian Football League and 
the Toronto Maple Leafs. 

Assured that the money was there, 
Keating talked with his clients. He 
caught Csonka in Los Angeles, where 
the fullback was judging Playboy's Bun- 
ny of the Year contest. The players 
agreed to go to Toronto the last week- 
end in March for their first meeting with 
Bassett. Before going, Csonka informed 
Miami Coach Don Shula about the trip 

Keating and the three Dolphins met 
in Toronto on Friday, March 29. There, 
Keating produced a compensation pro- 
posal for each player. He added a 
twelve-page memorandum detailing 
modifications he wanted in the tradi- 
tional N.F.L. player contract. Finally, 
he unveiled a six-page memo specifying 
such “extra considerations” as free hous- 
ing, free automobiles and off-season em- 
ployment opportunities. It all sounded 
fine to Csonka, Kiick and Warfield. The 
four men set out for cocktails and din- 
ner with Bassett and his associates. 

For Keating, the social evening was 
critical. “Psychology plays a tremendous 
part in negotiations like this,” he says. 
“With some owners you've got to be low- 
key—talk softly, go fishing with them. 
With others, you might have to pound 
the table and have a few drinks. The se- 
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cret is to get the other guy as close to 
the corner as you can without pushing 
him against the wall.” That first eve- 
ning, Keating decided that the soft ap- 
proach would be best with Bassett. 

The next morning, Bassett arrived 
with his general manager and an attor- 
ney. “My palms were sweating,” recalls 
Keating, who went into the negotiations 
alone. He presented his proposals. The 
dollar total was higher than the Cana- 
dians had expected, and the main issue 
quickly became whether the contracts 
would cover three years or five—for the 
same amount of money. “How about 
four years?” Bassett asked after several 
hours of debate. Keating stuck to three. 
“I had the sick feeling it was about to 
slip away,” he recalls. Bassett studied 
the papers again and then looked up. 
“Ed,” he said, “you've got a deal.” 

Keating’s next job was to get the 
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he phoned the hotel. Miffed at the lack 
of attention, the players figured that 
Robbie would not match the offer any- 
way. “I can’t conceive of Joe Robbie giv- 
ing us a Mustang, much less a Cadil- 
lac,” Kiick noted several days later. 
According to the players, Robbie has 
never been liked by his employees. He 
fined Csonka and Kiick three years ago 
when they held out for a better contract; 
he invited wives but not unmarried play- 
ers’ girl friends to be the team’s guests 
at the last Super Bowl; and he would 
not take an early initiative to negotiate 
new contracts this year despite the po- 
tential threat of the W.F.L. 

When Robbie refused to negotiate 
on the phone Sunday and refused to fly 
to Toronto, the players’ impatience 
grew. Robbie contends that it was un- 
fair to expect him to bargain at long dis- 
tance. He had assumed all along that 
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BASSETT & KEATING (STANDING, LEFT); WARFIELD, KIICK & CSONKA (SEATED) 
High-stakes, high-pressure wheeling and dealing. 


players’ O.K. His first opportunity came 
during lunch with the players and Bas- 
sett. “I didn’t want to blurt it out,” says 
Keating, “so I gave Larry the thumbs- 
up sign. When he didn’t see it, I an- 
nounced that I needed to use the bath- 
room. There was no reaction. On the 
second attempt, Larry got the hint and 
he followed me down the hall. When I 
told him, he gave me a bear hug.”’ Kea- 
ting took two more trips to the men’s 
room with Warfield and Kiick. 

Early Saturday evening, Csonka 
called Coach Shula and told him that 
the three men might well sign if Miami 
did not offer more. Eventually Keating 
got on the line. “I was afraid the Ca- 
nadians might rescind or lower their 
offer if we waited too long,” he says, “so 
I told Don we needed to hear from Joe 
Robbie [the Miami principal owner] by 
the next day.” 

No call reached the players Satur- 
day night, although Robbie insists that 
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the players were going to Canada mere- 
ly to hear an offer. “I didn’t expect them 
to be spirited off and held for ransom,” 
he says with some heat. When Robbie 
hung up for the last time, Keating and 
the three players met alone. “Do we or 
don't we?” asked Csonka. Several min- 
utes later they signed. 

For all the dramatics, they may, in 
fact, never play in Canada. The intru- 
sion of a new U.S.-based league has be- 
come a major political issue. A bill that 
would bar the W.F.L. from Canada 
—protecting Canadian football from 
box office competition—will soon be in- 
troduced in the Canadian Parliament. 
Bassett apparently hopes the signing of 
his glamorous trio will spur opposition 
to the bill. But the possibility that it 
might pass is of little concern to the three 
football stars. According to their con- 
tract, they will be paid in full even if 
the Toronto Northmen never play a sin- 
gle game. 








Born. To Philip F. Berrigan, 50, 
peace activist and former Josephite 
priest, and his wife and onetime fellow 
federal-prison inmate Elizabeth McAI- 
ister, 34, former Sacred Heart nun and 
also a peace activist: their first child, a 
girl; in Baltimore. The baby was born 
at Jonah House, the pacifist commune 
where her parents now live. 

. 

Died. Georges Jean Raymond Pom- 
pidou, 62, President of the French Re- 
public since 1969 (see THE WORLD). 

. 

Died. Harold Vincent (Hal) Boyle, 
63, Associated Press writer for 30 years, 
whose daily columns chronicling the 
lives of ordinary people appeared in 
nearly 500 papers; of a massive heart at- 
tack following contraction of amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis (“Lou Gehrig’s 
disease”); in Manhattan. Boyle joined 
the A.P. as a copy boy in Kansas City 
in 1928, advanced to editor and foreign 
correspondent and won the 1944 Pul- 
itzer Prize for his war dispatches from 
Europe. His homey, highly personal col- 
umn was born in Italy in 1943, when he 
began reporting the experiences of G.IL.s 
at the front. After the war Boyle became 
a constant traveler, filing stories with 
datelines from 66 countries on six con- 
tinents. All told, he wrote nearly 8,000 
columns. 

. 

Died. Richard Howard Stafford 
Crossman, 66, brilliant British leftist; of 
cancer of the liver; in Banbury, England. 
The burly intellectual, famed for his 
trenchant criticism of British society and 
politics, went to Parliament as a Labor- 
ite in 1945, later served in Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson’s first Cabinet and 
as leader of the House of Commons. 
From 1970 to 1972, he edited the New 
Statesman, the influential left-wing 
weekly to which he had contributed for 
years. 

. 

Died. Frank Smithwick Hogan, 72, 
Manhattan’s tough, scrupulously honest 
“Mr. District Attorney” for 32 years; fol- 
lowing a stroke and surgery for lung can- 
cer; in Manhattan. Born to Irish immi- 
grant parents, Hogan worked his way 
through Columbia University law school 
and in 1935 joined the staff of New York 
City’s special prosecutor Thomas Dew- 
ey in an antimob crusade that resulted 
in the conviction of racketeer “Lucky” 
Luciano. When Dewey became D.A. of 
New York County, Hogan stayed on as 
his assistant, stepping up when Dewey 
quit in 1941. Though modest and low- 
keyed in public, Hogan brought to trial 
an impressive gallery of offenders in- 
cluding basketball fixers, TV quiz-show 
cheats and many corrupt public officials. 
He resigned last December because of 
poor health. Only the month before, he 
had been re-elected to an unprecedented 
ninth term. 
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The Delicate Subject of Inequality 


More than any other nation, the U.S. is haunted by the 
idea of equality. True, the French once talked gloriously of 
égalité. But, having pulled back from their revolution, they 
feel no more committed to égalité than to fraternité. To the 
English, equality comes under the heading of abstract ideas 
As Gladstone once remarked, “If there are two things on 
earth that John Bull hates, they are abstract propositions and 
the Pope.” Matthew Arnold regarded inequality as the re- 
ligion of England. 

In America, so powerful is the democratic rhetoric of 
equality that few people ever risk saying a good word for in- 
equality. They simply live by it, Though American politics 
proclaims a belief in equality, Americans sort themselves out 
by the differences in where they live and how they live. The in- 
equality that Americans feel most comfortable with is, ac- 
cordingly, economic. Inequality by professional specialization 
is also accepted, but any other kind is condemned. Asser- 
tion of social superiority, for example, is often considered 
snobbery, and intellectual superiority damned as elitist 

Money sorts out Americans, whether in good neighbor- 
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hoods or bad, in first class or economy, in balcony seats or or- 
chestra. Most of the time, economic inequality implies no 
final social judgments. If there is an implied link between 
money and merit, Americans are too shrewd to make the com- 
parison absolute. Still, “My money is as good as his” is ac- 
cepted American doctrine. Where it does not prevail, as in 
country-club memberships but even more in discriminatory 
housing, the contrary practice is usually covert, generally awk- 
ward, often shamefaced and sometimes illegal. Yet even 
though the phrase has the required democratic ring, it usu- 
ally means asserting a common right to spend to achieve an 
unequal advantage. 

Actually, the American way of life is characterized by a 
delicate interplay between inequality and equality. Inequal- 
ity is the less talked about, but in fact the more fervently prac- 
ticed. It is the great generator, inspiring the energy that 
spanned the American continent. It multiplies the wealth, 
sharpens the wits, creates the nervous dynamism that is called 
progress. The desire to excel is the adrenaline of competi- 
tion. If winning does not matter, asked Adolph Rupp, former 
University of Kentucky basketball coach, why does anyone 
bother to keep score? Yes, but everyone knows the compet- 
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itive excesses that inequality also encourages: the ruthless ath- 
lete who thinks that sportsmanship is for losers, the poli- 
tician with the instinct for the jugular, the predatory 
businessman who exults in crushing rivals. 

Equality’s claims are just as insistent. They begin as early 
as the child’s “It’s my turn,” the sense of injustice when broth- 
er’s piece of cake is larger than his. Fairness, evenhanded- 
ness, seems a natural property of equality—first come, first 
served—and accounts for that deep-seated American prej- 
udice against queue jumpers and insiders’ advantages Equal- 
ity also speaks to the generous impulses: the readiness to help 
the other fellow and succor the needy, the unwillingness to 
seem superior to one’s fellow man or lord it over him 

But equality’s excesses are also well known: the way it en- 
courages goofing off and not doing one’s share, the attitude 
that emphasizes rights but never duties. Equality suspects ex- 
cellence and becomes envious of it or hostile to it. “A man 
thinks to show himself my equal,” complained Goethe, “by 
being grob—that is to say, coarse and rude; he does not show 
himself my equal, he shows himself grob.” But if there are 
slobs in America (and who can deny that there are?), even 
the most raucous among them do not really believe in equal- 
ity in everything. Joe Six-Pack in the bleachers, noisily in- 
sistent about what he has paid good money to see, tolerates 
no engagingly amateur performance on the ficld; he wants to 
see the best giving of their best, and in this area considers him- 
self an expert judge. 

In similar fashion, inequality pays tactful court to equal- 
ity and makes concessions to its spirit. Often these conces- 
sions are made somewhat condescendingly, as in the adver- 
tiser’s studiedly ungrammatical slogans or the politician’s 
folksy manner adopted to disguise his law-school education. 
European businessmen often misunderstand the first-name in- 
formality of American offices. But while people may be called 
associates and not employees, while office mateyness and josh- 
ing between ranks may be encouraged, and while after-din- 
ner speeches may proclaim everyone members of the team, 
there is rarely much confusion about who is boss. Though he 
may keep his office door open, an invisible barrier usually 
makes it imprudent to cross the threshold frivolously 

. 

“All men are created equal.” That resounding phrase, en- 
graved on the brainpan of every American schoolchild, has 
an implied religious context—meaning equal in the sight of 
God. Thomas Jefferson meant the phrase politically, though 
at the time only a few landowners had the ballot; slaves and 
the propertyless did not. A somewhat uncomfortable slave 
owner all his life, Jefferson never proposed anything so rad- 
ical as one man, one vote. But his eloquent phrase has sur- 
vived in American politics as a challenge and an embar- 
rassment, requiring a succession of subtle legal compromises, 
such as the separate-but-equal doctrine. With the nation’s 
200th birthday approaching, the courts have at last decided 
that legal equality in all its aspects means just what it says. 
With racially mixed juries, blacks now increasingly know full 
equality before the law (as even Angela Davis might admit, al- 
though she has not). 

The British attitude has been considerably different. 
“Equality before the law we all take as a matter of course,” 
said Matthew Arnold. When people talk of equality, he point- 
ed out. “we understand social equality.” The England of Ar- 
nold’s 19th century, far more than the one of today, believed 
the words of the hymn 





The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them high or lowly, 
And order d their estate. 
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That was never good American doctrine, which despised 
frozen privileges, nobility, precedent and rank. In America, 
so the theory went, anyone could better his lot, whatever the 
circumstances of his birth. Equality, in the sense of every- 
one’s sharing alike, inspired a few utopians, but most Amer- 
icans put their trust in a more movable notion: equality of 
opportunity. In its name, education has been more lavishly en- 
dowed and widely dispensed than in any other nation in his- 
tory. Of course, as Philosopher John Rawls notes, “equality 
of opportunity means an equal chance to leave the less for- 
tunate behind.” The American egalitarian, having improved 
his lot, says proudly, “I earned what I've got.” 

Says Harvard Sociologist Daniel Bell: “We know from 
many sociological studies that large disparities of income and 
status are accepted as fair if individuals feel that it is the will 
of God or justly earned, while small differences, if arbitrary, 
will often seem unfair. Orderlies ina hospital compare their in- 
come with that of a nurse, but not that of a doctor.” Most 
Americans live by equality of category and are content to 
move with it—the going wage scale, the union member's se- 
niority, the soldier’s promotion in rank and the civil servant's 
slow rise to a rug, a water carafe and a secretary. 

. 

In recent years a jarring new dogma has challenged equal- 
ity of opportunity. It argues for an assured equality of results. 
As Rawls writes in A Theory of Justice, “Since the inequal- 
ities of birth and natural endowment are undeserved, these in- 
equalities are to be somehow compensated for. In order to 
treat all persons equally, to provide genuine equality of op- 
portunity, society must give more attention to those with fewer 
native assets and to those born into the less favorable social 
position.” 

Sociologist Bell considers this “principle of redress,” as 
Rawls calls it, to be “the central value problem” of contem- 
porary society. How much redress? And at what cost to other 
groups in the society? Just how agonizing these questions can 
be is seen in the ongoing debate about quotas and compen- 
satory efforts. Where liberals like Bell once opposed discrim- 
ination because of “its denial of a justly earned place to a 
person on the basis of an unjust group attitude,” now a dif- 
ferent proposition is being argued. Merely being disadvan- 
taged—by being black or female or young or Indian or what- 
ever—entitles you to a favored place that is representative of 
the numbers in your category. The 1972 Democratic Con- 
vention went askew on that proposition, and the party is still 
trying to recapture itself. Minorities who are playing catch- 
up do need all the help they can get in opening up opportu- 
nities. But the more rigidly quotas are imposed in a minor- 
ity’s behalf, the more risk there is of transferring to other 
groups that invaluable but intangible advantage in the equal- 
ity argument—the sense of being unfairly treated. Richard 
Nixon, George Wallace and Archie Bunker are scholars of 
the subject. 

“I'm as good as the next fellow” is not always a realistic 
or even noble sentiment. Equality as similarity is a hopeless 
goal, as any plain girl realizes when she watches the progress 
of a pretty woman down a street. People are favored by na- 
ture, birth or fortune; they outdo others by talent, effort and 
luck. Many equality arguments turn on trying to redress the in- 
equities of “them as has gits.” 

The new dogma of equality of results turns up some bi- 
zarre arguments. In his recent book More Equality, Herbert 
J. Gans, a Columbia University sociologist, draws up a sce- 
nario for “cultural equality” that would eliminate “invidious 
status and other distinctions between ‘highbrow,’ ‘middle- 
brow’ and ‘lowbrow’ levels of taste.” “A culturally equal so- 
ciety,” writes Gans approvingly, “would thus treat all ways 
of expressing oneself and acting as equal in value, status and 
moral worth.” But why should a taste for Lawrence Welk in- 
stead of Pablo Casals, or Jacqueline Susann instead of James 
Joyce, be held of equal value, status and moral worth? “Be- 
cause,” answers Gans, “they express the differing aesthetic 
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standards of people in different socioeconomic and educa- 
tional circumstances.” Out of that academic window goes all 
thought of standards, judgment and improved tastes. But what 
a patronizing way to enshrine equality! For example, the real 
claim of the blues to be taken seriously when set against con- 
temporary classical music (so much of which is technically ac- 
complished but derivative and sterile) turns on the vulgar 
vitality, beauty and originality of the music, and not on the 
“different socioeconomic and educational circumstances” of 
its performers or its audience. 

The worst form of inequality, Aristotle argued, is to try to 
make unequal things equal. He held instead that “equals ought 
to have equality” and recalled the retort of the lions, in the 
fable of Antisthenes, when in the council of the beasts the 
hares began haranguing for equality for all. “Where,” asked 
the lions, “are your claws and teeth?” Still, more than claws 
and teeth are presumed to be estimable in civilized society. 
This is why the undue emphasis on economic inequality in 
American life, which puts such a premium on acquisitive- 
ness, is an erratic measure of individual worth. 

It is not simply that thousands of Americans, as teachers, 
nurses or lab workers, find more gratification in their work 
than they might have found in opportunities that would have 
paid them better. Partly from envy, such people may even 
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scorn the compromises, shortcuts or betrayals on which (at 
least in their view) other successful careers are built. But there 
is more to it than envy. Such essential qualities as character, 
honor, decency, intelligence, lovableness, dependability, com- 
mon sense, humor and perception are randomly dispersed in 
the population and do not necessarily ascend on a parallel 
curve with a man’s economic status. Nor do such qualities de- 
pend upon the amount of his schooling or “brains”; IQ tests 
do not measure character. This may be why William F. Buck- 
ley, that maverick among snobs, would rather be governed 
by the first 2,000 people in the Boston telephone book than a 
similar number of Harvard faculty members. 

Academics may find such heresies anti-intellectual. But 
farmers, fishermen and carpenters are often self-sufficient men 
who occupy their own spaces, are good at what they are, and 
do not ask to be judged by what they are not. The stubborn 
American belief in equality does not depend on a false claim 
of similarity among men when their differences are real. In- 
stead, it argues for a broader test in judging each person's qual- 
ities. By deploying his own range of qualities as best he can, 
each man frames his own dignity and asserts his right to look 
any other man squarely in the face. 8Thomas Griffith 
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Moving on Health Care 


Though most Americans and their 
elected officials now agree that some 
form of national health insurance is es- 
sential, they have been unable to agree 
on a program. The most ambitious pol- 
iticians have urged a comprehensive. 
European-style approach, others a more 
modest plan to cover the costs of finan- 
cially catastrophic illness. The Nixon 
Administration has steered a middle 
course: its plan could ultimately offer all 
Americans some form of coverage 
through private insurance companies 
(TIME, Feb. 18). Last week two of the 
President's most powerful opponents 
followed the Administration’s lead. Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy and Represen- 
tative Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, in- 
troduced a measure closely resembling 
the Administration program. By so do- 
ing, they brightened the prospects that 
Congress would finally act favorably on 
national health insurance. 

On Kennedy’s part, the compromise 
was a retreat. For the past 3 years he 
has been pushing a sweeping, Govern- 
ment-financed system that would pro- 
vide Americans with lifetime care, from 
nursery to nursing home, al an estimat- 
ed cost of some $60 billion a year. But 
Kennedy has now recognized political 
realities: doctors, leery of any program 
that would change the health care de- 
livery system, opposed this plan vigor- 
ously, while the public has shown no 
willingness to accept the tax burdens 
that such comprehensive coverage 
would entail. 

Negotiable Differences. Like the 
Nixon plan, the Kennedy-Mills pro- 
gram would cover the costs of hospital- 
ization, major medical expenses and 
catastrophic illness. It would have em- 
ployers pay a large part of the premi- 
ums and retain a role for private insur- 
ance companies. It would also require 
the Government to supply coverage for 
the unemployed (who would contribute 
1% of their welfare or unemployment 
benefits) and self-employed (who would 
pay 24% of their incomes of up to 
$20,000). Under the plan, however, the 
Government, rather than the insurance 
companies, would collect premiums, en- 
abling it to control private profits. While 
the President's plan sets a $1,500 limit 
on the amount that any family would 
have to pay for medical care in any giv- 
en year, the Kennedy-Mills bill lowers 
the limit to $1,000. Says Mills: “We tried 
to develop a program to sell to the House 
and Senate and get a bill moving and 
passed.” 

They may well have succeeded. The 
differences between their bill and the 
Administration’s seem to be negotiable, 
and both parties have indicated their ea- 
gerness to enact a health care bill be- 
fore the November election. 
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ROSENMAN & FRIEDMAN WITH GAMES USED IN TESTING FRUSTRATION LEVELS 


Hurrying a Heart Attack 


Do you explosively accentuate key 
words in your sentences when there is no 
real need to do so, or deliver the last few 
words of a sentence much faster than the 
first? Do you try to hurry someone else's 
speech by interjecting “Yes, yes!” or by 
finishing his sentences for him? Do you 
try to do more than one thing at a time 
—work out a problem while someone is 
talking to you, or dictate to a secretary 
while driving a car? Do you often clench 
your fist or pound the desk for empha- 
sis? Do you feel guilty if you are idle for 
a few days or even hours? 

Anyone who answers most of the 
above in the affirmative has what Drs 
Meyer Friedman and Ray Rosenman 
of San Francisco call Type A behavior 
If he has not already had a heart at- 
tack, then he may be hurrying toward 
one. That, at least, is the conclusion of 
their book, Type A Behavior and Your 
Heart (Knopf; $7.95). Just published, the 
book not only helps people to determine 
if their behavior is hastening a heart at- 
tack but also offers some practical ad- 
vice for those who want to avoid cor- 
onary complications 

Chain Reaction. Friedman and 
Rosenman are fully aware of the pleth- 
ora of factors that contribute to the 20th 
century epidemic of heart disease and 
premature death: obesity and diabetes, 
high-fat and high-cholesterol diets, 
smoking and lack of exercise, and hered- 
itary tendencies. But the two doctors 
maintain that behavior patterns are at 
least as important as any of the other 
causes and may indeed underlie some of 
them. For example. the Type A’s in- 
stantly aggressive response to trivial 
slights and threats may set off chain re- 
action of hormonal changes that can im- 
pair the metabolism of fats or cholester- 
ol, thus accelerating the buildup of these 


substances in the coronary arteries 

The two physicians base their con- 
clusions on a ten-year study of patients 
who were asked, among other things, to 
work a maze-like game to determine 
their frustration levels. They found more 
Type A's among professional men—at- 
torneys, editors, advertising men, den- 
tists and physicians. But, they insist, it 
is not merely what a man does that dis- 
tinguishes the hard-driving Type A from 
the more easygoing Type B. A factory 
worker can be just as strongly Type A 
if he is concerned only about how fast 
he gets his job done, and sets his goals 
in terms of time and numbers rather 
than quality 

Changing Patterns. Changing a 
behavior pattern from Type A to B is dif- 
ficult, but Friedman and Rosenman be- 
lieve that it is possible. First, Type A 
must recognize himself for what he is. 
Then he must consciously try to slow 
himself down. The authors advise the 
Type A to get up earlier in the morning 
to allow time for a relaxed breakfast and 
avoid rushing for the 8:14. He should 
also schedule fewer appointments, stroll 
in a park after lunch and take time to 
be alone once in a while. He might, as 
a macabre reminder of his mortality, 
even write his own obituary from time 
to time. 

It will take Friedman and Rosen- 
man many years to determine whether 
their advice will actually prevent prema- 
ture death from heart disease. In the 
meantime. they can study each other 
Rosenman has never had a heart attack 
and, being a relaxed Type B, is not like- 
ly to suffer one. Friedman worked on his 
personality theory with typical Type A 
drive until his heart attack at age 5S. 
That and a later coronary-bypass oper- 
ation seem to have persuaded him to 
slow down. Friends now describe him as 
a mercifully modified Type A. 
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when oil is 100 miles out 
and 3 miles dow 
how do you get it? 
Ask Armco. 


Unless you are in the petroleum business yourself, 
it might surprise you to know that Armco, the 
nation’s third largest steel company, is also the 
largest manufacturer of oil well drilling equipment 
for offshore operations. Bringing the oil up from 
beneath the sea is not new to us, either. For 
example, our first underwater wellheads were 
placed 20 years ago. Today our equipment permits 
drilling and production of oil from the ocean floor 
hundreds of feet beneath the waves. And we're 
working on equipment for operations at even 
greater depths. The results will help America 
achieve energy independence. 

But Armco is looking for other answers to the 
energy shortage, too. We're introducing new steels 
to help make electric power transmission more 
efficient, and Armco research is working on an 
improved steel to build household motors that 
use less power. 

Finding energy and using it more efficiently will 
take all the technology we have. Armco is working 
to find more of the answers. 

Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, 


Middletown, Ohio 45042. c=) 


Responsive people in action. ARMCO 
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The Case for Aquinas 


On the feast of St. Nicholas in 1273, 
Italian Dominican Friar Thomas Aqui- 
nas entered a chapel in Naples to say 
Mass before beginning a day of lectur- 
ing and writing. During the Mass, some- 
thing profound happened to him: some 
kind of physical or nervous breakdown, 
perhaps accompanied by an overpow- 
ering mystical vision. Afterward, he 
ceased dictating his theological master- 
work, the Summa Theologiae. “All that 
I have written,” he explained to con- 
cerned friends, “seems to me like straw 
compared to what has now been re- 
vealed to me.” He never wrote another 
line. Three months later—700 years ago 
last month—he died in a monastery on 
the way toa church council at Lyon. 

He was 49, and the author of more 
than 40 thick volumes of philosophy and 
theology so harmonious to Catholic 
teaching that he became known as “the 
Angelic Doctor.” This year Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics alike are 
marking the seventh centenary of 
Thomas’ death with a sympathetic 
reassessment of his writings. 

Just two decades ago, St. 
Thomas Aquinas was the darling 
of Roman Catholic thought, a 
man so revered that he was the 
only philosopher actually named 
in the church’s 1918 code of can- 
on law. The code declared that his 
“method, doctrine and principles” 
were to be the foundation of ev- 
ery priest’s philosophical and theo- 
logical training. Brilliant Neo- 
Thomists like the French philoso- 
phers Jacques Maritain and Etienne 
Gilson had given Thomism a mod- 
ern relevance. University of Chicago 
Philosopher Mortimer (The Great 
Books) Adler considered Aquinas to be 
one of the foremost molders of Western 
thought. In mapy Roman Catholic col- 
leges, students got heavy doses of Thom- 
ism; later philosophical giants like Des- 
cartes, Hume and Kant were only 
mentioned for their errors. 

Font of Truth. Catholic Theologian 
David Tracy, writing in a recent issue of 
the Christian Century, recalls the period 
somewhat ruefully: “Has Einstein spo- 
ken? Fine, but really—if you look hard 
and long enough, it’s all there in Aqui- 
nas. Are you looking for an aesthetic or 
political theory ... applicable to the 
modern situation? Fine, read Thomas. 
Do you want an adequate contemporary 
theology? Master the Summa Theologiae 
and the Summa Contra Gentiles.” Even 
before the Second Vatican Council, 
some progressive Catholic theologians 
were abandoning the kind of worshipful 
Thomism Tracy describes. After the 
council had ushered in a new spirit of in- 
tellectual freedom in the 1960s, Thomas’ 
fall into disfavor accelerated. His struc- 
tured philosophy was criticized as too 
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static, his rationality rejected for lacking 
the insights of existentialism. This year, 
at one typical U.S. Catholic seminary 
—St. Joseph’s in Yonkers, N.Y.—only 
one course specifically offers studies in 
the work of Thomas Aquinas. 

Now a more balanced view of St. 
Thomas is emerging as a result of the re- 
newed interest in his works during the 
seventh centenary. While there is a 
broadening appreciation of Aquinas’ ac- 
complishments, few respected thinkers 
want him re-elevated to his position as 
the Roman Catholic font of philosoph- 
ical and theological truth. German Je- 
suit Karl Rahner, whose own consid- 
erable body of work is a creative blend 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
An era of change. 


of Thomism and the thought of such 
modern thinkers as Kant, Fichte and 
Heidegger, in fact deplores such obse- 
quious veneration. He points out that “it 
was not Thomas himself who was re- 
jected, but Thomism as the only legit- 
imate school of theology and _ philoso- 
phy.” Rahner and other defenders of 
Aquinas argue that it was the church's 
rigid conservatism and generations of 
slavish and unimaginative imitators that 
gave Thomism its bad name. 

Many of those taking another look 
at St. Thomas are emphasizing Aqui- 
nas’ vigorous and comprehensive ap- 
proach to philosophy rather than his 
teachings themselves. “Thomas was not 
a man who believed that one key would 
open all doors,” says Rahner, “but he 
had infinite patience and tried to find 


different keys with which to open dif- 
ferent doors.” Presbyterian Theologian 
Paul Lehmann sees Thomas as an “as- 
tringent” model for seminarians. He 
was, Lehmann says, “a marvelously gift- 
ed and precise theological thinker.” 

New Knowledge. Like other great 
figures in history, Thomas rose to prom- 
inence by responding to the crises of his 
day. As Dominican Historian James A. 
Weisheip! points out in a new book, Fri- 
ar Thomas d'Aquino (Doubleday; 
$8.95), Thomas emerged in a time of in- 
tellectual and spiritual upheaval, an era 
of “constant change” not unlike the 
present one. On one spiritual front, he 
was caught in a rivalry between the sec- 
ular clergy and the new reformist “men- 
dicant” orders, the Franciscans and his 
own Dominicans. On the philosophical 
level, he was part of an era of huge en- 
thusiasm for new knowledge, particular- 
ly the works of Aristotle, which were 

then influencing Christian Europe 
through the commentaries of the Is- 
lamic philosopher Averroés (Ibn 
Rushd) of Cordoba. 

The reigning philosophy of 
Thomas’ time was that of the great 
church father St. Augustine (354- 
430), whose thought was largely a 
Christian expansion of the ideal- 
ism of Plato. The rationalism of 
Aristotle was thus viewed as a 
threat; worse yet, Averroés’ inter- 
pretation of Aristotle seemed to 
raise contradictions between rea- 

son and faith. Thomas conceded 
that reason could not prove every 
truth of faith, but insisted that ratio- 
nal thought is compatible with spiri- 
tual belief—and devoted his life to 
proving that contention. 

“He was a man of his time,” says Je- 
suit Theologian Avery Dulles. “He re- 
stated the whole body of Catholic dogma 
in terms that made sense to a person 
whose commitment was to Aristotelian 
philosophy. He showed how a synthesis 
between dogma and philosophy can be 
made creatively.” Writing in Common- 
weal, Catholic Philosopher Michael 
Novak confesses awe at the way Thom- 
as’ philosophy “holds together the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of human experience 
... No thinker has forged a more true-to- 
life unity between subjectivity and objec- 
tivity, between story and reason, be- 
tween revelation and sense.” 

Novak and other admirers cite 
Thomas’ present-day usefulness in vary- 
ing ways. A number of prominent eth- 
icists, for example, find considerable 
relevance in such concepts as his un- 
derstanding of moral habits and his con- 
viction that acts must be consistent with 
the essence of human “being.” Along 
with Aquinas’ moral philosophy, Oxford 
Professor Anthony Kenny cites his work 
in metaphysics and philosophical the- 
ology among the achievements that “en- 
title him to rank with Plato and Aris- 
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as it cleans. Or, Skip-Flea Foam —a “lovingly quiet” aerosol 
that can’t frighten your pet. 

From Sergeant's Sentry” Flea Collars to Sergeant's 
Rawhide Dog Chew, we have everything to help keep 
your pet fit as a fiddle and fun-filled. ¢ 9 

Look for all our time-proven pet care items ‘\ ou yg 
at the Sergeant's Pet Center wherever pet : : 
products are sold. ——— 
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RELIGION 
totle, with Descartes and Leibnitz, with 
Locke and Hume and Kant.” 

Yet Thomas’ defenders point out in- 
evitable weaknesses in his work—poor 
texts of the Scriptures to work with, for 
instance, and none of the resources of ar- 
chaeology or linguistic tools available 
today. More basically, Evangelical Phi- 
losopher Ronald H. Nash, writing in 
Christianity Today, takes issue with 
Aquinas’ concept of epistemology—the 
nature of knowing truth. “Both Aqui- 
nas and Aristotle believed that sensory 
experience is the basis of all knowledge,” 
Nash contends. Such empiricism paved 
the way for skeptics like David Hume, 
who ended up by concluding that the 
mind could know nothing beyond its 
own sense impressions. Only a philos- 
ophy that posits the presence of “innate 
ideas” in the mind can avoid such skep- 
ticism, argues Nash—but Thomas re- 
fused that Platonic concept. 

Despite his rejection of Thomas’ sys- 
tem of thought, concludes Nash, “I en- 
dorse his ideal. Christians ought to be 
engaged in developing a view of life and 
the world as a whole, in showing the im- 
plications of Christian theism for every 
area of human knowledge. No one be- 
fore him and few since him have de- 
veloped any world view—theistic or sec- 
ular—as complete as his.” Of course, any 
philosopher who picks up Nash's chal- 
lenge will have to deal with a world of 
knowledge much more complex than 
that of Thomas’ day, a world that the 
Angelic Doctor himself would likely 
have confronted with nothing less than 
intellectual glee. 


A Fighter Bows Out 


Lawrence Cardinal Shehan, 76, is a 
slight (5 ft. 5 in.), self-effacing prelate 
who as Archbishop of Baltimore has 
been a tenacious fighter for liberal caus- 
es. Named to the diocese in 1961, She- 
han issued, a year later, a blunt pasto- 
ral letter demanding the end of racial 
discrimination in all phases of Catholic 
life. He lent personal weight to his words 
by joining Martin Luther King’s 1963 
march on Washington. When Pope Paul 
VI named him cardinal in 1965, She- 
han viewed the honor as a papal en- 
dorsement of “racial justice.” But he was 
not always so heartily endorsed at home; 
testifying in favor of open housing in 
1966. he was booed and jeered. His own 
mounting concern about the war in Viet 
Nam finally grew into an angry 1971 
declaration that the conflict was “a scan- 
dal the Christian conscience can no 
longer endure.” 

Last week word came from Rome 
that Pope Paul VI had accepted the car- 
dinal’s resignation as archbishop, ten- 
dered last year when Shehan reached 
the recommended retirement age of 75 
Baltimore’s new archbishop will be 
Bishop William Borders, 60, of Orlan- 
do, Fla., a prelate known for his pro- 
grams to help migrant workers and 
other poor. Shehan will remain a car- 
dinal for the rest of his life. 
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HONDA PRESENTS THE 1974. 
FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 


What you’re looking at are the results of 


EPA TEST RESULTS. 


a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 


The test simulated an average trip under 


city driving conditions. 


If you're in the market for a new car, we suggest 


you make use of these results as follows. 
1. Go down the list until you find the car you're 


considering. 


2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 


top of the list. 


3. Then decide. 


This list is being published by the makers of the 


car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 


Honda Civic 

Volkswagen 412 Wagon 

Toyota Corolla 1200 Coupe 

Lotus Europa Special 

Datsun B210 

Toyota Corolla 1200 Sedan 

Volkswagen 412 Wagon 

Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

Lotus Europa 

Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 

Volkswagen Dasher Wagon 

Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 

Triumph Spitfire 

Ford Pinto 

Dodge Colt Wagon 

Dodge Colt Coupe 

Subaru Wagon 

Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan 

Volkswagen Convertible 

BMW 2002 

Dodge Colt Coupe 

MG Midget 

Datsun B210 

Renault 17 Gordini 

Renault 12 Wagon 

Audi Fox 

Dodge Colt Wagon 

Honda Civic 

Saab 97 

Volkswagen Karman Ghia 

Subaru Coupe 

Toyota Corolla 1600 Wagon 

Volkswagen 181 “Thing” 

Volkswagen Super Beetle 

Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan 

Datsun 710 

Datsun 610 

Fiat X1/9 

BMW 2002 tii 

Fiat 124 Special TC 

Ford Mustang 

Datsun 710 

Mazda 808 Coupe 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 

Chevrolet Vega Kammback 

Lincoln-Mercury Comet 

Opel Manta Rallye 

Lincoln-Mercury Capri 

Datsun 610 

Alfa Romeo 2000 Berlina 

Ford Pinto Wagon 

Volkswagen Kombi-22 
(Microbus) 
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M4 


M4 


M3 
A3 
M3 
M4 
M4 

A3 
M5 
M4 
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Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

Saab 99 LE 

Toyota Mark Il Wagon 

Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV 

Renault 12 Sedan 

Porsche 911L-T 

TVR 2500 M 

Volkswagen Kombi-22 
(Microbus) 

Mazda 808 Coupe 

Renault 12 Sedan 

MGB 

Toyota Corona SR Sedan 

Toyota Corona SR Sedan 

Volvo 145 

Opel Manta 

Opel 1900 

Fiat 124 Sport Sedan 

Renault 15 TL Coupe 

Opel Manta Luxus 

Fiat 124 Special TC 

Fiat 128 Wagon 

Fiat 124 Wagon 

Porsche 914-4 

Renault 17 TL Coupe 

Volvo 142 

Fiat 128 Sedan 

Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

Ford Mustang 

Porsche 9115S 

Ford Pinto 

Peugeot 504 Sedan 

Volvo 144 

Ford Mustang 

Lincoln-Mercury Capri 

Porsche 9115 

Triumph TR-6 

Peugeot 504 Sedan 

Plymouth Valiant Duster 

Ford Maverick 

Ford Pinto Wagon 

MGB/GT 

Datsun 260Z 

Porsche 911 T 

Audi 100 

Saab 99 LE 

Fiat 124 Sport Coupe 

Dodge Dart 

AMC Gremlin 

Datsun 260Z 

Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 

AMC Gremlin 

Ford Maverick 

Lincoln-Mercury Comet 


A3 
M4 
A3 
M5 
A3 
M4 
M4 


A3 
A3 
M4 
M4 
M4 

A3 
M4 
M4 
A3 
M5 
M4 
A3 
A3 
M4 
A3 
M5 
M4 
M5 
M4 
M4 


19.6 
194 
194 
19.1 
19.1 
19.1 
19.0 


19.0 
18.9 
18.8 
18.7 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.2 
18.2 
18.0 
17.9 
17.9 
17.9 
17.8 
17.7 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
174 
17.4 
17.3 
17.2 
17.1 
17.0 
17.0 
16.9 
16.9 
16.9 
16.9 
168 
16.7 
16.7 


16.6 


AMC Hornet Sportabout 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 

Toyota Mark II Sedan 

Toyota Mark II Wagon 

Toyota Mark II Sedan 

Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 

AMC Hornet Sedan 

Volvo 164 

Mercedes Benz 230 

Mercedes Benz 280 

Ford Torino 

BMW Bavaria 

Checker Sedan 

Volvo 164 

AMC Gremlin 

AMC Javelin 

BMW Bavaria 

Plymouth Valiant Duster 

AMC Matador 

AMC Matador Wagon 

AMC Javelin 

Citroen SM 

Plymouth Satellite 

AMC Hornet 

Plymouth Satellite 

Maserati Bora 

Ford Torino Wagon 

Lincoln-Mercury 
Montego Wagon 

Citroen SM 

Avanti Coupe 

Chevrolet Impala 
Sports Sedan 

Lincoln-Mercury Montego 

AMC Javelin 

AMC Ambassador 

Mazda RX 3 Wagor 

Ford 

Mazda RX 3 Coupe 

Mazda RX 2 Coupe 

Mercedes Benz 450 

Mazda RX 4 Wagon 

Ford Pantera 

Buick Century 350 

Buick LeSabre 

Cadillac Eldorado 

Mazda RX 4 Coupe 

Jaguar E Type V-12 

Oldsmobile Cutlass 

Chevrolet Impala Custor 
Coupe 

Pontiac Trans Arr 

Ferrari Dino 246 GT 

Chevrolet Impala Estute 
Wagon 

Pontiac Ve 
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Lincoln-Mercury Montego A3 
Chevrolet Malibu Classic A3 
Pontiac LeMans A3 
Ford Torino M4 
Buick Century Wagon A3 
Jaguar E Type V-12 A3 
Buick Estate Wagon A3 
Chevrolet Caprice Wagon A3 
Lincoln-Mercury Cougar A3 
Ford Wagon A3 
Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme A3 
Pontiac LeMans M4 
Rolls Royce Silver Shadow A3 
Pontiac Catalina A3 
Pontiac LeMans A3 
Buick Grand Sport A3 
Chrysler A3 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 Royal A3 
Pontiac Ventura GTO A3 
Pontiac Ventura GTO M4 
Chrysler Wagon A3 
Plymouth Fury Wagon A3 
Cadillac DeVille A3 
Buick Regal AS 
Pontiac Grand Am A3 
Chevrolet Caprice Classic A3 
Oldsmobile Vista Cruiser A3 
Cadillac Fleetwood A3 
Pontiac Trans Am M4 
Pontiac LeMans Safari A3 
Excalibur Il A3 
Dodge Sport Wagon A3 
Pontiac Grand Safar A3 
Oldsmobile Toro: ) A3 
Buick Electra ¢ A3 
c Cata A3 
Jensen Intercey A3 
‘ c Grand A3 
Mercury W A3 
Lincoln Ce A3 
Maserati 120 M5 
Pontiac Be A3 
M4 
A3 
A3 
1 M5 
Lamix Espada M5 
Ferrari 365 GTB-4 M5 
tings, A is automatic and M 
¢. Ad isa three-speed automatic and M4 is a fo 
al. SA is semi-automatic 
Where two or more cars of the sare make, mod 
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The Instant Nostalgia of Pop 


Pop art reflects the times. It is an ex- 
pression of a society that puts less em- 
phasis on breeding, formal education and 
even wealth than on presentation ... It is 
achic open to everyone, and qualifications 
for entry can be acquired as easily as 
learning the latest dance fad. 


Thus, in 1965, the director of the 
Philadelphia Institute for Contempo- 
rary Art, Samuel Green, took the prat- 
fall from the ivory tower in a preface to 
the world’s first book on pop art, an 
emetically extravagant volume by a 


WALKER ART CENTER, MINNEAPOLIS 





OLDENBURG’S SHOESTRING POTATOES 
Kitsch and primal appetite. 


writer named John Rublowsky, Yet who 
today shall say he was not right? By 1965 
pop had become the most popular move- 
ment in American art history, drenched 
in ballyhoo, gratefully supported by le- 
gions of collectors whose appetites bore 
the same relation to connoisseurship 
that TV dinners do to poulet en demi- 
deuil. Warhol, Lichtenstein, Indiana, 
Rosenquist, Wesselmann, Oldenburg, 
Johns and Rauschenberg became in- 
stant household names, not counting 
their swarm of epigones. “What we have 
with the pop artists,” wrote the English 
critic Lawrence Alloway, “is a situation 


in which success has been combined 
with misunderstanding.” He had coined 
the term pop art, in England in 1957, 
“to refer approvingly to the product of 
the mass media.” Appropriately, Allo- 
way, whose fascination with mass cul- 
ture as anthropology long predates the 
movement that he christened, has now 
organized a pop retrospective at Man- 
hattan’s Whitney Museum 

In a weird way, this show exhales 
as musty and involuntary a breath of 
vanished time as any revival of neoclas- 
sicism. Andy Warhol's Campbell’s Soup 
can, once considered an icon of intim- 
idating cool, has become a sort of mad- 
eleine. Irrevocably, the cachet of pop has 
gone, and many of its artifacts now look 
tenuous. It cannot be long before some 
enterprising museum (the Metropoli- 
tan?) opens a ‘60s Period Room, to go 
with its transplanted Louis Quinze pan- 
eling and reassembled colonial parlor 
a Wesselmann and a Warhol Marilyn 
on the stainless-steel walls, a coffee ta- 
ble strewn with multiples and macada- 
mia nuts, a Panther poster above the 
vinyl settee, and under the supergraphic 
in the corner a waxwork group of Hen- 
ry Geldzahler hustling that week’s trend 
to a slim, wrinkled matron in bando- 
leers and Courréges boots. 

Pending such feats of instant nos- 
talgia, all we are left with is the pic- 
tures. The crass cultural chauvinism and 
blatant flackery that surrounded and fed 
American pop have not by any means 
gone from the art scene, but they are 
muted. All the talk about how pop 
meant a democratization of the art ex- 
perience, how it would obliterate the line 
between “art” and “life,” has turned out 
to be the merest jive. It could hardly be 
expected to convince anyone in a world 
where Lichtensteins cost $50,000 apiece. 

Systems and Signs. There is no 
longer any difficulty in seeing the best 
of pop as a mannered game with art lan- 
guage, rather than a vulgarian’s assault 
on le beau et le bien. Ten years ago, Art 
Historian Robert Rosenblum predicted 
that “the initially unsettling imagery of 
pop art will quickly be dispelled by the 
numbing effects of iconographical famil- 
iarity, and ephemeral or enduring pic- 
torial values will become explicit.” 

And so it happened. During the late 
*60s, much was written to show how pop, 
in its tendency toward large formats, 
taut plain surfaces, heraldic forms and 
flat color, had its resemblances to min- 
imal abstraction. This has a germ of 
truth. A Lichtenstein like Blam, for in- 
stance, has more in common with a geo- 
metrical painting by Frank Stella than 
it. or the Stella, has with a De Kooning. 
But, as Alloway insists, what really mat- 
tered in pop was not its formal devices 
but its imagery. “Pop art,” he argues, 





“is neither abstract nor realistic, though 
it has contacts in both directions. The 
core of pop art is at neither frontier. It 
is, essentially, an art about signs and 
sign-systems.”~ 

Anart that addressed itself with cool 
and cunning to the nature of signs was 
unfamiliar in the early “60s. Thus a Jas- 
per Johns like Three Flags, 1958, was 
—and still is—maddening in the ques- 
tions that it puts. Just what are these 
three canvases, one glued to the next? 
American flags are made of cloth; can 
one imagine an American flag made of 
paint? And if there were an American 
flag made of paint, would it be a flag, 
or a painting, or both, or neither? And 
is a flag made of paint a painting of a 
flag, or does the fact of its being paint- 
ed return it to the realm of pure ab- 
stract design? The rendering of such a 
configuration in paint contrives in an ex- 
tremely subtle way to change its sym- 
bolism. For it will now attract closer at- 
tention than any flag normally gets. 
Johns’ surface takes care of that—an 
even, sumptuous, almost edible skin of 
wax encaustic, so full of nuances and 
textural incidents that the eye travels 
every inch of it with relish. A real flag 
is a sign, which can only be stared at; 
these painted flags become an image, 
which demands to be studied. 

Inclusive Monsters. If Johns was 
pop’s laureate of aesthetic doubt, Rau- 
schenberg and Oldenburg were (and 
are) its monsters of inclusiveness. Rau- 
schenberg’s Monogram, 1959, once 
seemed a perverse resuscitation of Dada, 
with the blots and smears of paint on 
the Angora goat’s nose forming a cruel 
parody of abstract expressionism. No 
longer; the threatening air of the tre- 
girdled animal has gone, and the res- 
idue is like a culmination of the collage 
tradition in modern art. “There is no 
reason,” Rauschenberg once remarked, 
“not to consider the world as one gi- 
gantic painting.” 

His combines of junk, photos and 
paint betoken a Rabelaisian generosity 
in the face of that world—art as an af- 
fable bombardment. There are no “ir- 
relevant” details in a Rauschenberg 
combine, and his belief that “there is 
nothing that everything is subservient 
to” became of immense importance to 
later pop artists. That article of faith 
connects to Oldenburg’s art in an ob- 
vious way, for Oldenburg too wished to 
reject nothing: electric fans or fried eggs, 
toilets and Chrysler airflows, lipsticks 
and drum sets—all were subjected to be- 
wildering change, robbed of their iden- 
tity, skinned and stuffed and softened, 
arrogantly rescaled in what now looks 
like a monumental recapitulation of the 
child’s primal will to dominate his sur- 
roundings. Oldenburg is America’s jus- 
tification of Baudelaire’s remark that 
“genius is nothing more or less than 
childhood recovered at will—a child- 
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Jasper Johns’ “Three Flags,” 1958 
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“ a 


ART 


hood now equipped for self-expression.” 

Johns and Rauschenberg, then, and 
Oldenburg, and some Warhol, a good 
deal of Lichtenstein and a few pieces 
by Rosenquist and (surprisingly enough, 
in view of his calamitous recent work) 
by Jim Dine: such are the survivors. The 
losers are more numerous 

When pop was at its height in the 
early ‘60s, it seemed that nearly every 
young painter in America was churning 
out his or her cigarette packets, car 
grilles, Mickey Mice and talking Coke 
bottles. The result was a babel to sur- 
pass the ceaseless yammer of neons in 
Times Square. The problem of how to 
survive in this battering surplus of gra- 
tuitous images became acute for the se- 
rious artist, especially when the public 
became surfeited by having its quotidian 
environment rammed back down its 
throat, lubricated by an arty sauce 

Banality and Bliss. The truth of 
certain maxims once thought démodé 
and elitist now reasserts itself: for in- 
stance, that a posture of cool boredom 
can in itself become boring; that a per- 
functory infatuation with the signs and 
portents of “masscult’ means nothing 
unless it is subjected—as by Oldenburg 
—to a profound change and rethinking; 
that banality is not always imaginative 
bliss. And if one happens to find sense in 
these propositions, it is hard to take all 
that seriously the marginal artists whose 
work Alloway has selected. Their work 
may have this or that to do with signs, 
but on aesthetic grounds it varies be- 
tween limpness and indulgent kitsch, 
typified by the show’s California contin- 
gent, Joe Goode, Ed Ruscha and Mel 
Ramos. 

Goode’s constructed fragments of 
staircases are among the emptiest works 
of art ever to travel east of the Rockies, 
and Ruscha’s variations on the painted 
word-as-object, which derive from Jas- 
per Johns, are so cute that Alloway’s 
normal cloquence is reduced to calling 
them “deceptively obvious.” In fact, 
their obviousness is not deceptive; it is 
just obvious. And Ramos, whose Batmen 
and Playboy Bunnies go as far as pop 
ever went in unctuous, opportunistic 
triviality, seems to be in the show mere- 
ly to illustrate an amusing feedback loop 
between pop and commercial art. In 
1962, at the peak of the Batman revival, 
Ramos got some mileage from painting 
the masked hero of Bob Kane’s comic 
strip. Four years later, a Batman comic 
returned the compliment by illustrating 
a pop exhibition in the Gotham City mu- 
seum; on the wall were paintings clearly 
meant to look like Ramos’ own 

Despite these and other longueurs, 
this is a worthy show. Alloway has suc- 
ceeded where many previous critics 
failed, by clarifying the issues of pop and 
reminding us that the time of general- 
ization is past. There is no honest way 
of rejecting or accepting the whole of 
pop, but it is useful to note how its 
good works survive as aesthetic objects 
and not brassy manifestoes of Yankee 
materialism. ® Robert Hughes 
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Isabel Rittenhouse 
sends you her best. 


In more ways than one. Isabel's 
a customer service representative for 
Kelly Girl® temporary help at one of 
our branch offices in Pennsylvania. 
And like all our supervisory personnel, 
she’s been highly trained to fill people's 
needs for office skills. 

She, and people like her, per- 
sonally screen, test and classify all of 
the Kelly Girl employees we assign. 

So we know their abilities just about as 
well as they do. In addition, Isabel 
knows how to get along with people. In 
fact, she recently completed a course 
in human relations as part of her 
continuous Kelly training. 

You can reach Isabel—or someone 
like her—by calling the nearest Kelly 
Girl branch office. Over 300 in all. 
We're as handy as the white pages of 
your telephone directory. 




















Kelly Girl 
If you're good, you're Kelly 
83 





lt can happen again. 
And again. 


As long as we remain so depen- 
dent upon oil imports, a crippling 
embargo can happen again. 


But not if we reassess our fuel 
assets and take the actions neces- 
sary to make us more self- 
sufficient. 


What is the best and fastest way? 


Not the exotic paths of geo- 
thermal, tidal or solar energy. As 
intriguing as they may seem they're 
probably decades away from be- 
ing our answer. 


Coal... . and electricity gener- 


ated by coal. ..is the answer. 


America owns half the world’s 
known supply. And coal composes 
nearly 90% of our fossil fuel re- 
sources. 


We must begin a crash program 
to dig it and put it to work as 
quickly, cleanly and efficiently as 
possible. 


We must make it practical for 
companies to invest in mine de- 
velopment and for people to work 
in mines. 


We must make the necessary 
modifications in the Clean Air Act 


so that more of our coals may be 
burned. 


We must release the vast re- 
sources of U.S. Government- 
owned low sulfur coal in the west. 


Unless we do these things we 
will remain vulnerable to an oil 
embargo that can happen again. 

And again. 

But worse, we will create a 
shortage of electric power that will 
touch the life of every American 
and plunge our country into eco- 
nomic chaos. 


That's not fiction — that's fact. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co., Michigan Power Co., Ohio Power Co., Wheeling Electric Co. 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Byzantine Fight for Power 


Like characters in a novel by Allen 
(Advise and Consent) Drury, two of the 
Nixon Administration's most powerful 
figures are grabbing for the sweeping 
economic policymaking authority once 
wielded by departing Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz. The contenders are Roy 
Ash, 55, once president of Litton Indus- 
tries, now director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and William E. 
Simon, 46, a former Wall Street bond 
trader, now federal energy czar. Simon 
is on the verge of winning an early 
round: President Nixon this week is ex- 
pected to name him to succeed Shultz 
at Treasury, a job that apparently Ash 
wanted. But neither man is likely to get 
Shultz’s other titles of Economic Coun- 
sellor and chairman of the Council on 
Economic Policy. In a continuing move 
away from super Cabinet posts, the 
White House will probably leave those 
jobs vacant. So Simon and Ash are al- 
most sure to carry on for several more 
months a backstairs guerrilla war for top 
policymaking authority. 

Complete Surprise. While the bat- 
tle rages, the elaborate system that 
Shultz used to coordinate economic pol- 
icy is falling into disarray. Since Shultz 
announced that he will leave in May, 
key officials have strayed from the Ad- 
ministration’s economic line or even col- 
lided with it head on. Cost of Living 
Council Chief John Dunlop, for exam- 
ple, once indicated willingness to accept 
stand-by authority to reimpose across- 
the-board wage-price controls. Though 
Congress is moving instead to kill con- 
trols altogether (see following story), 
Dunlop’s stand briefly upset other Ad- 
ministration planners, including Shultz, 
who want controls to die. One Govern- 
ment economist grumbles: “Dunlop 
would never have done what he has been 
doing before Shultz announced he was 
leaving.” 

Another symptom of the void at the 
top was Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz’s unilateral decision two weeks ago 
to buy $45 million worth of beef for the 
Government's school-lunch program, in 
an attempt to prop up beef prices. Butz’s 
decision came as a complete surprise to 
the COLC’s food policy committee, which 
is chaired by Shultz, and provoked an 
angry reaction from Dunlop, who has 
greeted recent declines in prices of grain 
and livestock with undisguised pleasure. 

The disorganization is unlikely to 
end until the Simon-Ash struggle pro- 
duces a clear winner. In classic Wash- 
ington fashion, that struggle is being 
fought almost entirely behind the scenes. 
Tension between the two men has flared 
openly only once, in February, when 
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Ash made an optimistic statement about 
the energy crisis. Simon, on television, 
smilingly warned Ash to “keep his cot- 
ton-pickin’ hands off energy policy.” 
Next day Ash retorted: “We don’t pick 
cotton at OMB. We run the plantation.” 

Since then there has been no public 
bickering between the two, but both 
have been vigorously campaigning to 
line up support from the President and 
his key aides. Two weeks ago Ash flew 
to the Florida White House for a week- 


week. Although the note had to travel 
only from Timmons’ office on the first 
floor of the White House to Ash’s office 
on the second floor, a copy somehow 
slipped into the hands of Consumer Ad- 
vocate Ralph Nader, who promptly 
made it public. 

Whoever wins the Byzantine battle, 
the actual course of economic policy is 
not likely to change much. In the in- 
ternational sphere, neither Simon nor 
Ash would have the autonomy that 
Shultz did; Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer will become a much more active 
maker of international economic as well 
as diplomatic policy. Domestically, Si- 
mon and Ash are both ardent free mar- 
keteers; they share Shultz’s belief that 





SIMON & ASH CHATTING AMICABLY AT SENATE HEARING 
A backstage guerrilla war for top policymaking power. 


end discussion with Nixon about the fu- 
ture of economic policymaking ma- 
chinery—and presumably his desire to 
play a larger role in it. Simon then clos- 
eted himself with White House Chief of 
Staff Alexander Haig, who is apparently 
in Simon’s corner. 

A battle of leaks also seems to be 
going on. Simon’s followers suspect that 
a recent Evans and Novak column call- 
ing Simon’s Federal Energy Office a 
badly administered “house of cards” was 
inspired by Ash & Co. There has also 
been a damaging anti-Ash leak, though 
not necessarily from Simon's partisans. 
White House Congressional Liaison 
Man William Timmons wrote an angry 
confidential memo that chewed out Ash 
for allegedly distorting the President's 
position on the controversial consumer- 
protection bill passed by the House last 


no additional efforts are needed now to 
stimulate the economy. 

In fact, in the Administration's view, 
the economy is surprisingly healthy. 
Preliminary estimates are that real out- 
put of goods and services dropped in the 
first quarter at about a 6% annual rate. 
But much of the drop was accounted for 
by a sharp slowdown in the rate at which 
businesses have added to inventories; 
final sales to consumers were probably 
off only about 2%, and the damage was 
largely confined to a few economic sec- 
tors, notably the auto industry. More- 
over, housing starts and new orders for 
manufactured goods are rising at a sur- 
prisingly robust pace, and the unem- 
ployment rate in March inched down 
to §.1% from 5.2% in February. To Otto 
Eckstein, a member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists and no admirer of the Ad- 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


ministration, the evidence indicates that 
“this business cycle is near its trough 
and the economy may already be be- 
ginning its upturn.” 

Inflation, however, is as rampant as 
ever: the wholesale price index in March 
shot up al an aggravating compound an- 
nual rate of 16.8%. Simon had jurisdic- 
tion over oil prices as head of the Fed- 
eral Energy Office, but as Secretary of 
the Treasury he will be dealing with the 
full problem of inflation for the first 
time. He will apparently follow the same 
freewheeling approach that won him ac- 
claim at FEO. For example, he does not 
rule out tax changes that would increase 
the take-home pay of most workers, with 
the aim of dissuading them from press- 
ing for a round of disastrously inflation- 
ary wage hikes. Simon will also retain 
strong influence, if not formal control, 
over energy policy. He will probably re- 
main Nixon’s senior energy adviser, and 
the leading candidate to succeed him at 
FEO is Deputy Administrator John Saw- 
hill—who is regarded as a turncoat by 
some of Ash's admirers; originally ex- 
pected to be an Ash follower, he has be- 
come a wholehearted Simon backer. Si- 
mon’s influence will thus rise even if he 
loses the main bout with Ash—but who 
controls economic policy awaits the out- 
come of one of Washington's most fas- 
cinating tales of palace intrigue. 


CONTROLS 
Death Without Debate 


Condemned, praised and often mis- 
understood in their 24-year lifetime, the 
nation’s first peacetime wage-price con- 
trols now seem destined to die swiftly 
and unmourned. The House Banking 
and Currency Committee last week vot- 
ed 21 to 10 against recommending a bill 
to extend controls and thus all but guar- 
anteed that the limits will slide into 
oblivion when the present stabilization 
law expires April 30.* The vote follows 
a similar action by the Senate Banking 
Committee last month 

The Cost of Living Council, which 
the Administration had wanted to re- 
tain if only as a largely powerless watch- 
dog agency, apparently will go out of 
existence too. The House committee 
failed to act on a separate compromise 
bill to keep COLC alive; the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment among committee mem- 
bers is that it should expire. After daw- 
dling for weeks, the Administration 
made an eleventh-hour stab al saving 
COLC, but the move was too weak and 
came much too late. In the past six 
months or so, COLC has got many firms 
and industries, including autos, rubber 
and aluminum, to sign agreements lo ex- 
ercise restraint in pricing in exchange 
for being freed from formal control. If 
COLC vanishes, those agreements will no 
longer be legally binding, and the com- 
panies can lift prices at will 
"Oil prices are controlled under separate 
legislation 
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EMERGENCY WARD IN THE BRONX 
A price leap in the offing? 


The most disturbing aspect of the 
congressional decision was that it was 
taken without even a pretense of search- 
ing debate about the wisdom of lifting 
all controls when prices are soaring and 
restive unions are bent on pushing for fat 
pay boosts. Even optimistic Govern- 
ment forecasters expect prices to jump. 
at least temporarily, when controls die. 
Prices for steel, processed food, auto 
parts, machinery and other items are all 
expected to shoot up when controls are 
lifted. For the longer run, retail prices on 
a wide variety of general merchandise 
—clothing, home furnishings, sterling 
silverware—will probably be climbing 
rapidly by fall. The best the Administra- 
tion can foresee in the absence of con- 
trols is that living costs in the months 
ahead will rise less steeply than they 
have so far this year. That is hardly en- 
couraging. Consumer prices zoomed at 
the annual rate of 15.6% in February. 

Wage Increases. Worried about a 
rapid price run-up in certain areas when 
controls disintegrate, John Dunlop, 
chief of COLC, has been the only Ad- 
ministration official vigorously lobbying 
for continuance of some kind of econom- 
ic restraints, particularly on the con- 
struction industry and medical services 
About 4,000 construction labor con- 
tracts expire this year, and without some 
kind of rein, the building trades unions 
are expected to push for wage increases 
ranging from about 10% to 34%. Freed 
from controls, doctors’ fees and hospi- 
tal charges. in Dunlop's view, could leap 
5%. Yet Dunlop’s repeated warnings 
were greeted with apathy by congres- 
sional leaders. 

The Administration, which has re- 
peatedly proclaimed its distaste for con- 
trols, can barely contain its impatience 
for the restraints to end. It has been 
granting early paroles to one industry 
after another in recent months, and last 
week it lifted wage-price curbs on 165 
segments of the economy. They include 


banking, clothing, home furnishings, life 
insurance and much of wholesale and re- 
tail trade. The move narrowed from 
27.4% to 24.2% the portion of items in 
the consumer price index that remain 
controlled and reduced the proportion 
of US. workers under wage control from 
32.3% to 26.8% 

Congressional Democrats were once 
expected to legislate continued controls: 
they pushed through the first authori- 
zation for controls, over strong White 
House opposition, in 1970. Instead, they 
are accepting the death of controls with 
remarkable placidity, at least partly be- 
cause of hard prodding from their sup- 
porters in organized labor. AFL-C10 Pres- 
ident George Meany and other union 
leaders make no secret of their inten- 
tion to push for wage and benefit in- 
creases of 10% to 12% this year. 

In getting rid of controls, Congress 
and the Administration are making a 
risky bet that a record harvest this fall, 
and a potential drop in oil prices re- 
sulting from increased supplies will take 
much of the steam out of the present in- 
flation. If they are wrong. the big loser 
will be the already price-burdened U.S 
consumer 


WALL STREET 


April Fool for 
Small Trades 


A subject of speculation for months. 
Wall Street's experiment to woo back 
small investors with competitive com- 
missions arrived last week—on little cat 
feet. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission ordered that, beginning April 
1. brokers who are members of the New 
York or American Stock Exchange 
must substitute flexible rates for their 
old fixed commissions on trades under 
$2,000. The idea is to get more firms to 
vie vigorously for small transactions and 
to give customers of modest means a sav- 
ing on trading costs. Yet, reflecting the 
caution of the ailing securities industry, 
the effort got off to a sluggish start. Only 
a few major brokerage firms unveiled 
cut-rate commission plans—and those 
were hedged about by so many restric- 
tions as to make them seem an April 
Fool's joke 

The most aggressive offer came from 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
the industry giant. It reduced its rates 
by 16% to 25% below fixed levels on 
some orders of less than $2,000. A $100 
buy or sell order, which would cost an in- 
vestor $7.04 under the old system, now 
costs $4.31; a $2,000 transaction that for- 
merly entailed a $39.60 commission can 
be effected for $32.51. But for those who 
avail themselves of these cheaper rates. 
Merrill Lynch imposes stiff require- 
ments designed to cut its own costs 
Stock certificates must be held by the 
firm to avoid the paper work of trans- 
ferring ownership: no credit or margin 
purchases are offered; customers must 
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send their cash or stock in advance in- 
stead of being granted the usual five- 
day grace period to pay up. To elim- 
inate the expense of execuling many 
small transactions, Merrill Lynch fills 
most cut-commission orders in a bunch 
at the opening of trading the day after 
the money arrives. Under this arrange- 
ment, an overnight rise of only half a 
point could wipe out whatever saving 
the customer would realize from the 
cheaper commissions. 

Similar restrictions are included in 
a plan offered by Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, but the rate reduction is 
only about 10% on certain trades. On 
the other hand, Paine, Webber increased 
by roughly 4.5% its basic commission 
on trades up to $5,000, so many of its 
small investors will pay higher commis- 
sions, not lower ones. Bache & Co. of- 
fers only a 25% reduction to in-and-out 
traders who are willing to make at least 
two transactions—one buy and one sell 
—in any 35-day period, and the cut ap- 
plies only to the second trade. Most bro- 
kerage houses, while technically unfix- 
ing their rates, still charge about the 
same fees as before on small trades on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Scant Interest. Not surprisingly, 
investors round the country have shown 
scant interest in the new cut-rate pack- 
ages, which the houses have made little 
effort to promote. One small sharehold- 
er, Ditria Hario of Manhattan, notes 
sourly: “You can make more money by 
putting your cash in the bank.” Brokers 
are equally unmoved. Says Harvey Bet- 
tis, chief of Harris, Upham & Co.'s Chi- 
cago operation: “There’s a possibility 
that we will just leave the damn thing 
alone.” 

Most brokerage firms, however, are 
looking ahead with some trepidation to 
May 1975, when fixed rates are sched- 
uled to be abolished on all trades. Three 
years ago, under pressure from the SEC 
and the Justice Department, brokers’ 
fees on big transactions—at present 
$300,000 or more—were unfixed. That 


move led to genuine rate-cutting com- 
petition for the business of such big- 
block traders as insurance companies 
and pension funds. The drop in com- 
missions has cost New York Stock Ex- 
change member firms alone an estimat- 
ed $80 million a year in lost revenues. 
Open competition on all trades in 
1975 is likely to be a major jolt for the al- 
ready troubled industry; Big Board 
members last year posted losses of $49 
million y. profits of $786 million the year 
before. Competitive rates eventually are 
all but certain to wipe oul many mar- 
ginal firms, but that process, however 
painful. should strengthen the industry 
as a whole. Still, most experts agree that 
real prosperity is unlikely to return to 
the brokerage business until the aver- 
age investor is convinced that the lag- 
ging stockmarket is generating returns 
equal to those on other types of invest- 
ments, such as bonds and savings 


AIRLINES 
Back to Subsidies? 


It was a sad day for private enter- 
prise. For the better part of 15 years, 
the two giant U.S. international airlines, 
Pan American and TWA, have been 
competing on roughly equal terms with 
a host of nationalized, subsidized foreign 
carriers ranging from Air France to Air 
India. But last week both Pan Am and 
TWA applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the first subsidies they them- 
selves have received since the 1950s. In 
separate petitions, the two lines con- 
tended, in effect, that without federal 
help they will go broke combating two 
trends: a drop of about 5% in passenger 
traffic and, far more damaging. a breath- 
taking rise in jet-fuel bills that has raised 
the cost of refueling as much as 400%. 

Pan Am, which carries 48% of 
America’s international air traffic, re- 
ceived its last subsidy in 1958, a pay- 
ment of some $200,000 for Latin Amer- 


FUELING PAN AM JETLINER AT KENNEDY AIRPORT IN NEW YORK 
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ican operations. Predicting a $374 
million fuel bill for 1974 ($204 million 
over the 1973 total), Chief Executive 
William Seawell last week asked the CAB 
for a $194 million annual subsidy. Sea- 
well, who last year piloted his fleet into 
the profit column for the first time in 
five years, told the CAB: “We were over- 
whelmed in our efforts to stay in the 
black.” TWA, which unlike Pan Am has 
a far-flung network of domestic routes 
to supplement its international opera- 
tions, has been off subsidy for 20 years 
and did not specify the exact amount of 
aid it secks, Nonetheless, President For- 
wood C. ("Bud") Wiser Jr. estimated a 
1974 pretax loss, without subsidy, of 
$47.2 million, compared with a 1973 
profit of $19.5 million. Together, the two 
lines’ applications could cost the U.S 
Treasury about $300 million a year. 

The two lines, along with Alitalia, 
have been considering a pooling of 
equipment and passengers on interna- 
tional flights. Pan Am applied last 
month for permission to discuss such an 
arrangement, and the CAB approved it 
last week. But the Justice Department 
formally objected on antitrust grounds; 
the subsidy applications promptly fol- 
lowed. CAB Chairman Robert Timm has 
expressed public support for the idea of 
federal financial assistance to U.S. in- 
ternational airlines to help them pay for 
excessive fuel costs, and legislation is 
pending in Congress to provide exactly 
that assistance. The only alternative ap- 
pears to be outright nationalization 


INVENTIONS 


Blinding Xerox’s Eye 


The Xerox Corp. has grown to 
wealth and prominence by making it rel- 
atively easy and inexpensive to copy al- 
most anything. Yet for the past decade. 
rescarchers at the company’s Webster, 
N.Y., laboratories have been trying to 
find a way to render documents invis- 
ible to the luminescent eye of a Xerox 
machine. That seemingly suicidal quest 
was prompted by a growing clamor from 
publishers of copyrighted material who 
are angry about unlawful pirating of 
their works—and by Government ner- 
vousness about dissidents leaking xero- 
graphic evidence of federal mischief to 
the public (read Jack Anderson). 

Xerox now has finally come up with 
an anti-Xerox weapon: a combination 
of fluorescent dyes that can render a 
piece of paper uncopiable. The dyes. 
which can be sprayed on a document 
from an aerosol can, are invisible until 
hit by the powerful light of a Xerox ma- 
chine. Then they fluoresce with a bright 
flash that makes the copy momentarily 
illegible. After copies of a document had 
been distributed to all those authorized 
to see it, the original and the copies could 
be sprayed with the dyes so thal at- 
tempts to make additional, unauthorized 
copies would produce only blank paper 

Xerox has been granted patents in 
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by SHEAFFER. 


You'll enjoy the real writing 
comfort of the NoNonsense 
Pen. It fits your fingers 
firmly. Snugly. Because it’s 
precision balanced with 
solid heft and feel. It's 
refillable. In ballpoint, 
marker or fountain pen; 
navy blue or tan. Do 
something nice for your 
fingers. For only $1.98. 
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ELECTRIC CAR BEING RECHARGED AT MIDWESTERN MOTEL 


From beetle-like golf cart to near-Cadillac. 


the US. and Britain for the process. But 
company officials clammed up when an 
abstract of the patent was published last 
month in an obscure technical newslet- 
ter—which, ironically, could probably 
profit from being made copy-proof. A 
Xerox spokesman insisted last week that 
the company had no firm plans to mar- 
ket the fluorescent foiler. Wall Street an- 
alysts who follow the company say that 
if the product is ever introduced, sales 
probably would be restricted to the De- 
fense Department, and others who could 
demonstrate a compelling need. Com- 
pany officials do note that the fluores- 
cent dyes can thwart only genuine 
Xerox machines. But that would cer- 
tainly cramp the style of any future Dan- 
iel Ellsbergs. Xerox accounts for fully 
85% of office copier sales and leases, in- 
cluding most of the machines in the 
Pentagon. 


AUTOS 
Electric Rebirth 


Electric cars are quiet, relatively un- 
polluting, and in theory can be as much 
as $500 a year cheaper to operate than 
conventional gasoline-burners. They 
also are generally heavier, slower and, 
most important, can run only 50 miles 
or so before they must be recharged. So 
far, those drawbacks have been fatal to 
the development of any large market. 
Since the early 1900s, the electric ve- 
hicle has been limited to such specialty 
uses as the beetle-like golf carts that purr 
around the nation’s fairways. Now that 
recent gasoline shortages have forced 
Americans to take a second look at their 
cars, at least four companies are gear- 
ing up for another try at developing a 
broader market. Before the year is out 
they will start manufacturing the first 
over-the-road electric cars produced in 
the US. in decades. 

Sebring-Vanguard, Inc., of Sebring, 
Fla., hopes to be first out. It has beefed 
up a four-wheel golf-cart chassis, bolt- 
ed on a snub-nosed auto body, and 
named the resulting vehicle CitiCar 
Four prototypes are presently scooting 
around at speeds of up to 30 m.p.h. over 


distances of 50 miles before needing a 
seven-hour recharge from household 
current. The car seats two people and 
consumes a little more than | kw-h per 
mile (cost: about 24¢ at current utility 
rates in Florida). Twenty-five hundred 
CitiCars are expected to come off the as- 
sembly line by year’s end from a plant 
smaller than a football field. The sug- 
gested retail price will be a competitive 
$2,086. Eager customers have already 
plunked down $20,000 in orders for the 
cars. Electromotion, of Bedford, Mass., 
has already produced 50 electric cars 
that can be purchased for between 
$4,000 and $8,500 and will maintain a 
40-m.p.h. speed for about 45 miles. 

Taking a different tack, Electric 
Fuel Propulsion, Inc., of Ferndale, 
Mich., has designed the Thunderbolt, 
which uses a more powerful and longer- 
lasting battery system than other elec- 
trics, enabling it to travel almost twice 
as far between recharges at speeds of 
up to 70 m.p.h. Complete recharging 
takes about 90 minutes (special equip- 
ment and electric lines are necessary) 
and costs approximately I¢ per mile. 
Most important, the Thunderbolt uses 
the body and other parts of standard- 
production Detroit automobiles, mount- 
ed on top of a special heavy-duty chas- 
sis. Main drawback: the price is a 
Cadillac-like $7,500. 

EVI, Inc., of Sterling, Mich., is tak- 
ing another approach to the electric ve- 
hicle market. Aiming at retirement 
communities, for which it already pro- 
duces a bicycle-type two-passenger 
pedal car, EVI plans to manufacture an 
electric version starting next fall. The 
Electric Powered Vehicle will be three- 
wheeled, travel at 25 m.p.h. for up to 45 
miles between recharges, and cost un- 
der $1,200. 

Whether these four small compa- 
nies’ efforts to produce an over-the-road 
electric car will succeed remains to be 
seen. In any case, their attempts will be 
closely watched. A host of large com- 
panies, including Otis Elevator, Wes- 
tinghouse, several electric utilities and 
the big automakers, are waiting in the 
wings, ready to produce their own elec- 
tric cars when—and if—a smaller pi- 
oneer proves that the market is there. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
A Northern Pacific work gang takes a break on a mountain trestle. The rail handlers, gaugers, 
spikers and bolters in crews like this could lay track at a rate of four rails a minute. 


1885. 
The railroad 
links the Midwest 
with the Pacific. And 
Old Crow is 50 years old. 
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Sounds of Silence 


THE CONVERSATION 
Directed and Written by 
FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


Harry Caul, an electronic eaves- 
dropper, for once lets someone listen to 
him. In the confessional he says to the 
priest, “Forgive me, Father, for I have 
sinned. I have taken newspapers from 
their racks without paying. I've de- 
liberately taken pleasure in impure 
thoughts.” Then, in a great, garbled rush 
of feeling, he admits that he is involved 





HACKMAN IN COPPOLA'S CONVERSATION 
Blood on his expert hands. 


in “some work’”’—work that may bring 
harm to a couple of young people. He 
does not wait for the priest to absolve 
him, however. He just mutters that he 
will be “in no way responsible.” 

Harry Caul (Gene Hackman) has 
a pathological passion for his own pri- 
vacy. That has its vocational advan- 
tages, of course—“the best bugger on 
the West Coast” ought to be as anon- 
ymous as possible. Beyond this, though, 
Caul’s insulation is a way of sealing him- 
self off from his own guilt. There is 
blood already on his expert hands. An 
earlier surveillance operation resulted 
in the murder of an accountant, his 
wife and kids. Harry begins to see their 
specters in his new assignment: to re- 
cord an apparently innocuous conver- 
sation between a young woman (Cindy 
Williams) and a man (Frederic For- 
rest) in a busy San Francisco park. As 
Caul plays and replays the conversation, 
he hears intimations of threat, nuances 
of violence, and he starts to fear for 
the couple’s safety. 

The Conversation is a film of enor- 
mous enterprise and tension. It also 
gains, because of Watergate, an added 
timeliness, but it does not depend on it. 
More than anything, it is a film about 
moral paralysis, a subject that does not 
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LIMIT YOUR SPEED 
WITHOUT CRAMPING 
YOUR STYLE. 


Car enthusiasts used to say that 
a good-looking car “‘looks like it’s 
moving even when it’s standing 
still.””’ Today’s Camaro owners 
know all about that. They also 
know how well Camaro moves 
when it’s moving. Because the 
way it looks is the way it goes. 
LOOK AND FEEL GOOD 
AT 55. 

Camaro is a car that’s designed 
to be a joy to drive. The 

stance is wide and firm. The 





handling is smooth and stable 
because of the forward-mounted 
steering system, the sophisticated 
suspension and the wide-tread 
tires and wide-rim wheels. The 
front disc brakes resist fade, 
water, heat and dust. Even the 
sleek new front end incorporates 
a new improved bumper system. 


AS GOOD-LOOKING 
INSIDE AS OUT. 


Make yourself comfortable. 
Camaro gives you full-foam 
Strato-bucket seats and door- 
to-door cut pile carpeting. A 
soft-rim four-spoke steering 
wheel and floor-mounted shift 
add to Camaro’s sporty good 
looks. Flow-through ventilation 
is standard. Inside the doors, 
there are steel guard rails. 








as Overhead, a double- 


panel steel roof. 


PRICED LESS 
THAN $3000. 

Sound like a lot of car? It is. 
Sound like a lot of money? 

It isn’t. In fact, at $2889.70,* 
the '74 Camaro 6 Sport Coupe 
is the lowest priced car in 

its class. 

Camaro is available in 6- 
and 8-cylinder versions. Plus, 
there’s the luxurious Type LT 
and the heavy-duty Z28. 

Take the time to check out 
a new Camaro at your Chevy 
dealer’s. As long as you've got 
to go slower, you may as well 
do it in style. 
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he quality of brandy depends on 
wine. Thats why we insist on making 
3 our own wines from choice grapes, 
selected by us for their rich sun-ripened fla- 
vor. Then comes our special way of distilling; 
our way of aging in small oaken casks. Sip 
after sip has our unique, light, mellow flavor, 
for each bottle of The Christian Brothers 
Brandy is produced by us with the same care 
and pride. Whether you enjoy it in a mixed 
drink, or in a snifter, you will always enjoy 
the consistent good taste that is ours alone. 
A tradition of quality we will never change. 


Orato) Linethy FSC. 


CELLARMASTER, THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


_ Visit The Wine Museum of San Francisco 
featuring The Christian Brothers Collection. 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc. San Francisco, California 


CINEMA 


need headlines to lend it importance 

On its simplest level, The Conversa- 
tion works as a subtle psychological 
thriller to which Coppola has given a 
musical construction. The conversation 
in the park is replayed at intervals 
throughout the movie—like a theme 
that gains color and resonance from 
what has preceded and surrounds it. The 
conversation begins to crumble Caul’s 
rigorous defenses, and threatens the 
careful distance that he preserves be- 
tween his profession and his conscience 
Harry's misgivings are refracted in a se- 
ries of visual metaphors: the confession- 
al, for instance, becomes not only a ten- 
tative purging but also another ritual of 
ruptured privacy, of secrets overheard 
Outside Harry's apartment window, a 
power shovel digs, an image that will be 
deepened and expanded at the film's end 
when Caul becomes the victim of his 
own technological virtuosity 

With The Godfather, Coppola be- 
came a superb film craftsman. Here, as 
before, he has had some excellent as- 
sistance—most notably that of Produc- 
tion Designer Dean Tavoularis and Ed- 
itor Walter Murch, who worked not only 
on structuring the film but also on its dis- 
quieting sound track. Noises—odd and 
ominous, never quite real—become pro- 
gressively more unsettling 

The film is meticulously cast. Spe 
cial note should be taken of John Ca- 
zale, who is so subtle and adept as Caul’s 
foggy assistant that he seems once again 
(he was the brother Fredo in The God 
father) to be among the best young char- 
acter actors. For Hackman, Caul pre 
sents a substantial challenge. It is a 
largely interiorized role in contrast to 
the action parts on which he has recent- 
ly built his career. He responds with the 
most sustained screen performance he 
has done 8 Jay Cock 


Cross-Country Circus 


THE SUGARLAND EXPRESS 
Directed by STEVEN SPIELBERG 
Screenplay by HAL BARWOOD 
and MATTHEW ROBBINS 


The Sugarland Express is a simple 
story of a mother’s love and the lengths 
to which a woman possessed by it will 
go to recover her child when an unfeel 
ing society forces them apart 

It sounds familiar enough—like the 
plot of an old Bette Davis movie cap- 
sulized in a late-show listing. But Mom 
in this case is played by gum-snapping 
Goldie Hawn, and there is nothing 
classy about the way she expresses her 
grief or the methods she is willing to em- 
ploy to pry Baby Langston out of the fos 
ter home in which he has been placed 

Discharged from prison, Lou Jean 
Poplin—sometime beautician, full-time 
nudzh—must first spring her husband 
Clovis (William Atherton) from the 
minimum-security prison where he is 
serving a short term for sundry low 
crimes and misdemeanors, then help 
him snatch a car to transport them to 
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Proving ground facts reveal: 


Cadillac 


Sedan deVilles 
average 15.8 mpg 


at 55 mph in 
fuel economy tests. 


Su—” Four-door models 
2 
<a™ average 12.0 mpg 

in suburban city driving. 





Results of recent Cadillac fuel economy tests 
are now official 

They show that ten Cadillac Sedan 
deVilles, selected at random, averaged an 
impressive 15.8 miles per gallon at a steady 
speed of 55 miles per hour (maximum federal 
speed). In suburban city driving (average 
speed 24 mph with 1.6 stops per mile) the 
same ten new Sedan deVilles averaged 12.0 
miles per gallon 

For those who have always thought of 
Cadillac as a highly efficient automobile, it 
comes as no great surprise. For others who 


think first of Cadillac roominess and comfort 


as the flagship of the GM fleet, the results are 


most revealing. 
Engineers conducted the tests at our 


proving ground under actual driving 


conditions using four-door Sedan deVilles 
with radial tires and a standard 2.93 axle 
Cars were equipped with popular options 
but air conditioning was turned off. In all 
tests, cars carried the weight of two average 
sized passengers 

Of course, the mileage you get depends 
upon how and where you drive. But Cadillac's 
performance in these tests shows that you 
don't have to sacrifice quality, comfort or 
security for efficiency. Not when you consider 
too, that no Cadillac made since 1971 requires 
premium gasoline 

This kind of mileage is another example of 
the kind of engineering General Motors is 
putting into tts cars 

For a personal demonstration of the 
efficiency of the 1974 Cadillac, we invite you 
to visit your authorized Cadillac dealer soon 

General Motors wants you to drive what 
you like...and like what you drive. And 
mileage is one more reason to like.,.and buy 


Cadillac 


a: 
Callac The quality car that makes sense for today. 


























Our car gets 85 passenger miles per 
gallon. And keeps you out of gas lines. 


So don't let the gas shortage steal 
your vacation. There’s a wonderful 
world to see inside North America. 


The Charming Cities: San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 


Historic Cities: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D.C. 


Exciting Cities: New York, Denver, 
Atlanta, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Las 
Vegas. 

You don't need a car to get there. The 
U.S. is criss-crossed with public 
transportation. Air, rail and bus lines 
get you there without wasting gas. 


And when you're there, Gray Line 
will take you to see what you came 
to see. With expert commentaries 
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from our Gray Line Guides. And with- 
out dipping too deeply into the na- 
tion’s energy supply. Or your own. 


THE END OF THE FUEL CRISIS 
BEGINS WITH THE BUS. 

Use Gray Line—find out about the 
history, culture and geography of the 
places you visit. You'll feel amaz- 
ingly patriotic. And with the price 
of gas where it is today, you'll feel 
very thrifty besides. 





Gray Line Sightseeing Companies Assoc. 
7 West Sist Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 








CINEMA 


Sugarland, the small Texas town where 
little Langston does not appear to be 
missing them at all. 

The first car they grab is stopped 
for breaking the speed laws—too slow 
The next belongs to the officer who 
made the collar—an earnest highway 
patrolman named Slide (Michael Sacks), 
whose lectures on police procedures, 
vehicular maintenance and the preven- 
tion of marital discord make him first a 
hostage, then an accomplice. Captain 
Tanner (Ben Johnson), the cop who or- 
ganizes the comical pursuit of the mis- 
creants, must ride herd on his trigger- 
happy associates. He must also keep the 
inevitable crowds of reporters and tele- 
vision crewmen from turning events into 
a media circus. In neither endeavor is 
he entirely successful. 

The humor of the chase comes from 
Tanner's success in converting it into a 
stately progress. The 20 or 30 police cars 
involved generally serve as escort vehi- 
cles rather than the weapons of ven- 


ATHERTON & HAWN IN SUGARLAND 
Low crimes and misdemeanors. 


geance. The suspense stems from the 
fact that everyone but the criminals 
knows that Tanner must in the end up- 
hold the kidnaping law rather than the 
spirit of common humanity, which has 
led him into his protective strategy. 

The picture ends in tragedy, but one 
which is more muted than it might have 
been without the efforts of Slide and 
Tanner. It also winds up as a small but 
authentic surprise gift for audiences 
Miss Hawn’s performance is rather too 
obviously calculated, but her male co- 
stars—Atherton, Sacks and Johnson 
—are adroit throwaway artists. The 
script neatly balances action, suspense 
and soft-spoken humor. Best of all, 26- 
year-old Director Steven Spielberg, in 
his first feature after a promising start 
in TV, emerges as a man to watch. It is 
easy to patronize and satirize simple, 
down-homish material, even easier to 
sentimentalize it. Sugarland does nei- 
ther. It goes straight down the middle 
of the road toward some modestly stat- 
ed human truths ® Richard Schickel 
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1966 Steel 19/4 Hber Glass. 





PPG has developed a super- tire makers are introducing this PPG's fiber glass tire cord 
sophisticated tire cord—Hycor* year, equals the steel radial not only belts the new radial, but 
fiber glass tire cord—that helps in strength and performance. reinforces the body, too. 
make a new kind of radial tire. Yet it is lighter in weight, PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, 

The fiber glass radial. rides softer, and may very well Pa. The leading edge in fiber 

This new tire, which several cost less. glass, paints, glass and chemicals. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
a a 
IG 


INDUSTRIES 


If man believed in leaving well enough 
alone, where would we be? 








Circle the correct answer. 


(4) Which one has the best 
car coverage plan? 








Test your 


Pinto Vega 








(2) Which one has the best 


resale value?’ 


(3) Which one has the most 
on the American road 
today? 


(@) Which one has 4-wheel 
independent suspension? 


(5S) Which one has a sealed- 
steel bottom with nothing 
exposed underneath it? 


(©) Which one has the engine 
over the drive wheels 
for better traction? 


OE OS 
Saale? <cael= 
SEP SHES + 
SED CHEE + 
a ES 4 
Sa CRAG + 

















(7) Which one has the 
most repeat customers? ' 





Which one has a built-in 
system for computer 
check-ups? 





ueGoms»j0A (@) USHEMSHJOA (2) UCBOMSHJOA (9) UEHEMSH]OA (5) 





economy car 1.Q. 


Gremlin Volkswagen Datsun B210 
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SEWER-DRAIN 
SERVICE 


@ Laundry @¢ Commercial 
© Industrial 


slow? Call the 
Roto-Rooter. Your 
Roto-Rooter serviceman 


service. 


THE COMPLETE 
SEWER AND DRAIN 
CLEANING SERVICE 


e Kitchen @ Bathroom e Basement 


e Residential 
© Nationwide Dependable Service 


Sewer clogged? Drains running 
experts at 


®Kleens your lines and leaves 
them like new. At the first sign 
of drainage failure, call anytime 
for prompt, efficient, economical 


Available only from your 
local Roto-Rooter Company. 
























local 
Razor- 














The Perfect TIME Saver 


It's a durable, custom-designed Library 
Case that will protect your copies of 
TIME from dust and wear while it helps 
you conserve space and reduce clutter. 
In handsome red simulated leather, its 
spine is embossed with 16-k gold letter- 
ing. Each Library Case also includes a 
gold transfer so you can record the 
volume and year. Please order below. 


To:Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, 
Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

Please send me _______. TIME Library 
Cases. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 for $12; 6 
for $22. My check (or money order) for 


= —___is enclosed 
Only U.S. orders accepted. 
NAME 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS _ a eee 
CITY 
STATE zIP 


Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 








Who's who? What's what? 
In this week's People... 


Names and newsmakers. 
Moneymakers and lady 
jockeys. Sinatra. Csonka. 
The Kissingers. Acupunc- 
ture: the stars who tried it 
and liked it—and the 
skeptic who doesn't. 
Vivien Kellems, The 
“Dofia Quixote” of tax 
reform. Wilbur Mills eye- 
ing the President's taxes. 
The Kent State indict- 
ments. Serpico in Switzer- 
land. Alice Faye in “Good 
News.” Something new in 
birth control. And much, 
much more—in People, 
the picture-packed new 
weekly from Time 
Incorporated. 


Pick up 
a People today. 
Just 355 
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to pay more taxes 


Henry & Nancy 
Kissinger 


He forgot to 

pay the judge 
Frank Sinatra 
It was 8 Quick 
retirement 


Acupuncture 


gets popular 


via a yearton 














Actor Lorne Greene 














Taking It Off 


MY FAT FRIEND 
by CHARLES LAURENCE 


With apologies to the Gay Libera- 
tion movement, this funny and affec- 
tionately bitchy play might better have 
been called My Fag Friend. Lynn Red- 
grave is supposedly the star of the pro- 
ceedings—a pathologically tubby book- 
store owner who |) outgrows muumuus 
as she miserably devours chocolates; 2) 
meets and falls in love with an itiner- 
ant oil geologist; 3) heroically goes off 
her feed in order to turn herself into 
what looks like a young Angela Lans- 
bury, only to discover 4) that her lover, 


MARTHA SWOPE 


REDGRAVE & ROSE 
Queen mum. 


back from prospecting in Iran, actually 
prefers fat girls, whereupon 5) the cel- 
lulite freak abruptly departs and 6) a 
sadder but psychologically thinner Lynn 
sets out to face the future, like a reformed 
alcoholic with a missionary taste for 
Diet Pepsi. 

That much of it amounts to one joke 
—and not an especially good one. The 
real star of the show—in fact, its only ex- 
cuse—is George Rose, who plays Lynn’s 
magnificently swishy lodger Henry, a 
middle-aged queen mum supervising her 
diet and her life. The play is full of Hen- 
ry’s preening, his outrageous, satiric gai- 
ety, which has something quite likable 
about it. Rose, who looks here like a 
limp Morey Amsterdam, brings the fat- 
farm drama alive. 

My Fat Friend is abundant with 
laughs, although often of the kind that 
one instantly regrets having laughed: ad- 
olescent fat and fag jokes, even bath- 
room humor. Lynn Redgrave’s contri- 
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Weve created 
aworld unaffected 
by the world. 








Pan Am’s World, we modestly call it. hotel room, some sightseeing, and, depending on the 
The idea is to help you avoid running into the tour you go on, meals and tips and other extras. 
same problems on a vacation abroad that you're run- The prige of land features for this special type 


of tours among our many tours is guaran- 
teed not to go up all the way 
through August 31. Come defla- 
tion, inflation, devaluation, 
revaluation, and the decline 
of silver and pork belly 
futures. 
Each Pan Am’s World 
Tour also comes with a 
written guarantee that 
says when you arrive you'll 
get all the land features 
promised or something of 
equal value. If you don’t, 
let us know within 60 days 
of your return and you'll get 
a refund for the cost of what 
wasn't delivered. 
We also have some people 
who have made a vocation out 
of vacationing.Our Pan Am’s World 
Tour testers. 


ning away from at home. 

Before you think it’s some Utopian 
scheme, let’s look at how it’s working. 

At the height of the gas 
crisis, you could get a Pan Am’s 
World Rent-A-Car. And not 
only could you get one, you 
could also get enough gas- 
oline to get wherever it was 
you wanted to go. 

At the peak of the 
heating fuel shortage, you 
could stay at a nice, warm 
Inter-Continental hotel. 
Or a nice, cool one if you 
happened to be going to Latin 
America or the South Pacific. 

With inflation eating away 
at the dollar, there's Pan Am’s 
World European Restaurant Guide 
for only $1.95 to show you inexpensive 
places to dine, And free Pan Am’s World 














Shopping Guides to do comparison shopping for you. They comb the world with a fine-tooth comb. 

Pan Am’s World also offers you Pan Am’s World Checking out hotels, restaurants, sightseeing 
Tours,a special type of tours among our many guides, everything that might affect your Pan Am’s 
others. In these uncertain times, if you've picked World Tour. 
one of these tours, you've picked the most certain way Now if all this seems odd for an airline to be 
of getting a good vacation. doing, maybe it’s just that you're not used to it. 

Your travel agent can help you select a Pan You see, when other airlines say Au Revoir, 
Am’s World Tour to Europe, Latin America, the Sayonara. A Rivederci, Auf Wiedersehen at the 
Orient, or Hawaii and the Pacific. airport, they really mean goodbye. 

Everything is confirmed and reconfirmed before On Pan Am, however, the end of a flight is only 


you leave. You're assured of ground transportation, a the beginning. 





~ The worlds most experienced airline. 





Fuel shortages, have cut business travel 
to the core—but you can still get on the road. 
If you go by Long Distance. And when you 
dial your interstate Long Distance calls 
yourself from your home or office phone, 
you save money too. 


Long Distance is the next best thing to 


being there. (a 
HOLD EVERYTHING- 


don't take another step without 


HAVERSNIPS! 









Ze 








You could find yourself in a difficult spot in which a pesky hangnail, an untrimt ed eyebrow, a loose 
thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don't let this 
happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. If needed, remove them from their dandy snap- 
case, unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping through the 
Gordian knot or whatever it may be. Haversnips are forged of an outstanding grade of stainless steel 
that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into action, they just 
measure three inches. But here is the most incredible fact: although you might have seen travel 
scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed—gulp!—that's what they are in our Catalog) we are offering 
Haversnips today at a price that verges on irresponsibility—namely, just two dollars,and that in- 
cludes postage and handling. But there is more: we'll also send you our 64-page Catalog and a 
$2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next purchase. So, before we discover that we can't 
really make out on this deal, fill out the coupon, mail it to us with your check for $2 and let us 
send Haversnips right out to you, 


(J Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. haverhills 
Name 


Address 586 Washington St. 


Zip = San Francisco, Cal. 94111 
TI0415 



































349-2 





















THE THEATER 


bution amounts to shedding her padded 
underwear during half time and acting 
reasonably well, whenever she can for- 
get Georgie Girl. But Rose is a lovely 


Rose. ® Lance Morrow 
Hate and Marriage 
THE DANCE OF DEATH 


by AUGUST STRINDBERG 


In Strindberg’s obsession, any rela- 
tionship between the sexes tended to 
take on the character of a Hundred 
Years’ War—there might be some re- 
demptive moments, some victories, but 
mostly it would be nasty, brutish and 
nearly interminable. Marriage became 
a sort of ugly paradigm of the human 
condition. 

The Dance of Death is one of the 
most concentrated visions of unmitigat- 
ed nastiness ever staged. Edward, a 
drunken, boorish army captain, lives 
with his venomous wife Alice in an is- 
land fortress off the bleak coast of Swe- 
den. Bills go unpaid, the paint peels, and 
their children—small wonder—avoid 
them. They approach their silver wed- 
ding anniversary with only an aston- 
ished resentment that each could have 
deprived the other of so much of life. 

Strindberg wrote The Dance of 
Death in two parts; as is becoming cus- 
tomary with this play, Director A.J. An- 
toon is staging only the first part in this 
production at Manhattan’s Lincoln 
Center. Despite a distinguished cast, this 
is a narrowly drawn one-note, or per- 
haps two-note kind of performance. It 
mixes rage and exhaustion the way old 
club fighters hack away and then fall 
into each other’s clinch, softly drubbing 
the kidneys, to rest for a little while. 
(A few years ago, Friedrich Duerren- 
matt staged The Dance of Death liter- 
ally as a boxing match.) 

Dark Laughter. Robert Shaw as the 
bullet-headed lout begins by screaming 
something as subtle as “Shut up, for 
Christ’s sake!” Zoe Caldwell asks with 
a desperate pleading, “Oh, when is he 
going to die?” Starting at such a level of 
anger, it is difficult for the players to 
find much new emotional territory to 
cover, and they do not. Strindberg in- 
tended moments of dark laughter in The 
Dance of Death, but the audience laughs 
with a bewildered edginess, as if not 
quite sure that it should. 

One imagines that a couple hateful- 
ly married for 25 years, rather than blud- 
geoning each other with such sullen in- 
sults, would have developed between 
them an immense repertory of malice, 
of silences and nuance. And surely, as 
in this play’s descendant, Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?, the couple would 
know precisely where to strike to draw 
blood. As it is, Alice simply calls Ed- 
ward a “miserable old wart hog” and a 
“fiend,” as if she had long since de- 
spaired of finding anything more imag- 
inative to say. The Dance, at last, is lit- 
tle more than a gray and rather 
disagreeable marathon. =LM. 
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ade in 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





Madein * 
Allen Park, Mich. 
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Most American vodkas 
seem Russian. 





Made in 
Leningrad, Russia. 


Stolichnaya is different. It is Russian. 


Stolichnaya is the only vodka imported from Russia. It's the most expensive vodka you 
can buy and worth the price. It's a matter of good taste. ~ STOLICHNAYA 


The only vodka imported from Russia. 


Aworld port 247 miles from the sea. 
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write Mr 
Direct 
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An airport 
as big as Manhattan. 


477 Dallas/Fort Worth 
The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 











Run a string of 
calculations and get 


SUB-TOTAL #... 


More 1s less- 
less than — 


Run another string 
"¥ and get 
a; TOTAL ©... 


Run still another string 


and again get a 
SUB-TOTAL #... 


Then TOTAL © again 


0 And a touch of a button 
gives you GRAND TOTAL* 
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Again, Casio’s superior 
technology brings you more 
calculator for less money. 

The new AS-P prints clear, 
easy to read figures, utilizing a 
new system that eliminates the 
need for a ribbon altogether. 

It features a unique, three- 





total system—Total, Sub-total and 
Grand Total; a constant 
calculation for x/~+ ; non-add. Its 
high capabilities include input 
buffer register. Three types of 
decimal systems (0 to 4th place, 
automatic floating and add- 


ey 
® 


$4? & the accumulation of all () () 
o ° your calculations. ) : 








mode). And of course, it operates 
+,-—, x, + and does a dazzle of 
other useful things. All the 
features of an electronic printing 
calculator in adding machine size. 
Beautiful to look at, 
beautiful to use. Casio, more quality 
and technology at lower cost. 


CASIO ELECTRONIC CALCULATORS, Consumer Products Division, Executive Offices: Suite 4011, One World Trade Center, New York, N. Y. 10048 * Tel: (212) 432-9230 


Chicago ° 


Los Angeles . 


W. Palm Beach 





The brandy is imported. The price isn't. 


Perhaps you've always thought imported brandy unique smoothness. So smooth, in fact, that it’s 
was a minor extravagance. And perhaps that’s why you've __ served at The Vatican and the Royal Houses of Europe. 
been drinking a perfectly good, but domestic brandy. How come our price is as easy to swallow as 
Well, while Stock '84 Brandy isn't very expensive, our brandy? 
it’s very imported It's simple: when you sell more brandy than 
From Italy. Where the sun and the soil and the anyone in the world, you can TOCK’84 
Stock family’s skill combine to produce a brandy of afford to charge a little less. s 


Taste the difference in the world’s largest selling brandy. 


chenley Imports Co., NewYork, NY. © 1972 











The Enormous Vrooom 


ZEN AND THE ART OF 
MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE 
by ROBERT M. PIRSIG 

412 pages. Morrow. $7.95. 


Like the pool hall and the tattoo par- 
lor, the motorcycle usually gets a bad 
press. T.E. Lawrence (of Arabia) ter- 
minated his romance with himself 
aboard a British army bike, which he 
had named George VII. During the 
*50s and '60s, Hell’s Angels on their Har- 
ley-Davidsons turned in convincing per- 
formances as Visigoths at the gates of 
suburbia. Easy Rider could not keep 
off the grass, and Evel Knievel, that star- 
spangled Icarus of the carnival circuit, 
gives young minibike owners potentially 
lethal delusions of grandeur. But now, 
during the lull in the great gas panic 
of 74, comes a 46-year-old Minnesotan 
and writer of computer manuals, who 
makes the motorcycle not only respect- 
able but also a focus of mental and spir- 
itual health. 

Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Main- 
tenance has some casual relationship to 
Eugen Herrigel’s small, graceful classic, 
Zen in the Art of Archery (1953). Pir- 
sig’s book has more moving parts, and 
though it is clearly autobiographical, 
much of it reads like a novel. It is also a 
roadbook in the greasing-of-America 
tradition and a philosophical thriller 
that probes with dizzying ambition the 
cloven values of technological society 
What makes all this unique is Pirsig’s 
way of welding his parts to a most down- 
to-earth story about a troubled man and 
his eleven-year-old son on a cross- 
country motorcycle trip. 

Mental Breakdown. Pirsig is no 
orthodox Zen Buddhist; his equivalent 
of a meditative tea ceremony is tuning 
his engine. “A study of the art of mo- 
torcycle maintenance,” he says, “is real- 
ly a miniature study of the art of ra- 
tionality itself.” In an age preoccupied 
with sensation, Pirsig does not regard 
“reason” as a dirty word. His persistent 
message is that thinking is feeling, a 
view that underlies his advice about how 
to prepare mentally for troubleshooting 
an engine. Briefly, motor maintenance 
requires a good deal of quiet concen- 
tration so that the underlying principles 
of the engine are allowed to fill the gap 
between the object (engine) and the sub- 
ject (mechanic). A Zen monk would say 
that under such conditions, the fixer and 
the fixed are no longer opposing objects 
but one reality. The author is more prac- 
tical. Among other things, he suggests 
that if you cannot fix the bike yourself, 
at least avoid garages where the me- 
chanics play the radio. 

It is the alienating gap between sub- 
ject and object that Pirsig attempts to 
fill. To do so he alternates philosophical 
discourses with descriptions of what 
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happened on a trip that he took out West 
in 1968, his son Chris riding on the back 
of the cycle. By the time they reach Boze- 
man, Mont., where Pirsig once taught 
college English, it is apparent that his 
ideas have been earned at considerable 
cost and suffering. He reveals some 
frightening facts about himself. In 1961 
he suffered a mental breakdown and un- 
derwent a series of shock treatments, 
which wiped out many of his personal 
memories. To give his philosophical in- 
quiries a dramatic edge, Pirsig refers to 
his shadowy pretreatment self as Phae- 
drus, the name of one of Socrates’ 


Straight men from Plato’s Dialogues. 





ROBERT PIRSIG & HIS SON CHRIS DURING A MOTORCYCLE TRIP IN 1968 


order of the objects. Phaedrus called this 
unobservable order “Quality” and spent 
years trying to convince his teachers, 
and later his students, that it was the 
missing link that would close the subject- 
object gap and the schism between clas- 
sic and romantic, between art and tech- 
nology. Whether it was his method or 
the intense manner in which he went 
about his preaching, people thought 
Phaedrus was going a little crazy. Even- 
tually, he accommodated them. 

This ghostly Pirsig-past continues to 
haunt Pirsig-present as well as his son. 
There is a climactic moment when Pir- 
sig thinks that he is again losing his grip 


GETSUG / ANDERSON 








PIRSIG IN 1974 


Breaking the barrier between the observer and the observed. 


Pirsig’s Phaedrus was a lonely man 
who, despite an IQ of 170, had trouble 
with his studies. He began at 15 as a col- 
lege freshman studying science, but he 
soon could not keep his ability to rea- 
son within any accepted academic con- 
text. From hypotheses he would get not 
proofs but only more hypotheses. Be- 
cause his mind kept searching for 
an underlying universal principle, he 
switched to philosophy and eventually 
went to India to study oriental thought. 
Phaedrus-Pirsig never thought small. 
His aim was to do nothing less than re- 
vamp the whole scientific method that 
operated from the premise that the ob- 
server and what was observed must be 
separate realities. 

For Phaedrus, East met West in a 
synthesis of Buddhism’s ideas on the 
pursuit of excellence and those of 
the French mathematician-philosopher 
Jules Henri Poincaré, who in Founda- 
tions of Science (1902) claimed that the 
underlying reality was not to be found 
in solid objects but in the harmonious 


and that Phaedrus may regain control 
He decides to send the boy home by bus 
and check into a hospital. The boy re- 
fuses to go and begins to weep uncon- 
trollably. Then, for the first time, father 
and son confront the painful truth about 
Phaedrus. The past and present come to- 
gether, and Pirsig and Chris, who up to 
this point have seemed like subject and 
object, are united by what might be ap- 
propriately described as the underlying 
quality of familial love. 

Greasy Hands. Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance is an unforget- 
table trip. It accelerates from the be- 
fuddlements of transmission linkage 
through Pirsig’s history of Western 
thought to the mysteries of divine mad- 
ness with scarcely a wobble. The fact 
that much of Pirsig’s torque-wrenched 
dissertation echoes the quandaries that 
some high-energy physicists have about 
the nature of matter is not of primary 
importance. What matters most is that 
he communicates how very much he 
cares about living as a whole man and 
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how hard he has worked at it. Indeed 
the special gift of the universal princi- 
ple that Pirsig calls Quality is caring 
even if one reaches for the heavens with 
grease on his hands ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Something for the Boys 


THE FAN CLUB 
by IRVING WALLACE 
511 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9.95. 


The Great American Theme flour- 
ishing in recent film and fiction concerns 
the menopausal U.S. male who seems 
to be burdened by mortgages, a dismal 
sex life and fallen arches. This sad crea- 
ture takes the holiday of his dreams, lit- 
erally, combining hunting and fishing 
with other manly pursuits, eg., rape 
torture, kidnap and/or murder. Option- 
al extras are sexual deviation, castration 
and severe mutilation, variously fea- 
tured in such creations as James Dick- 
ey’s Deliverance and David Osborn’s 
more recent novel Open Season, a dread 
ful account of three top Detroit exec- 
utives who each year put a man and a 
woman to death for sport. (Says the jack- 
et blurb. a searing portrait “of Amer 
ica in the seventies. ) 

Irving Wallace has always been 
trendy. But in his latest package he has 
modestly chosen to limit himself to kid 
naping and rape, perhaps because the 
good liberal in him balks at going fur 
ther. The object of Wallace’s kidnaping 
is a Hollywood sex symbol named Shar- 
on Fields, she of the “half-parted moist 
lips” and “famous bosom.” Her captors 
are Adam. a lust-crazed young write! 
(wearing, as writers will, “a worn gray 
cord jacket” and “tight blue knit slacks’) 
and three accomplices, just “ordinary 
average men” says Wallace, who 
naturally turn into “savages bent on sat- 
isfying their immediate appetites 
Howard Yost, a beefy failed insurance 
salesman, and Leo Brunner, a mousy, fe 
verish little accountant, are ordinary in 
deed, but Kyle Shiveley, a psychopathic 
My Lai veteran with “thin lips” and 
‘cold slate-colored eyes.” not to men 
tion his “horrendous apparatus Is 
hardly the guy next door 

[Their immediate appetites receive 
detailed and very explicit satisfaction for 
a couple of hundred pages. Then Shar- 
on, who beneath that pneumatic exte- 
rior turns out to be as resourceful as a 
Girl Scout, engineers the bloody down 
fall of her gruesome band of lovers 

“Body Hugging.” Wallace likes 
call his books “novels of commitment 
although commitment to what (other 
than the survival of the motion picture 
industry) is not always clear. In the past 
he has toiled through sex research in 
the suburbs, the inequities of book cen- 
sorship, race and the presidency, a mod- 
ern religious crisis, and the politics of 
the Nobel Prize. The fatty results of 
these labors are always an elaborate sto- 
ry line, with the action dictated by a 
clash of differing characters. The Fan 
Club has that kind of plot too, and the 
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“Gee, [wish Id known that?’ 


Did you know that the energy crisis can lower 
your auto insurance costs? 


Did you know that you may be paying for 


collision insurance you don’t need? 


Did you know that wearing seat belts can double 
your medical coverage without raising your premiums? 


Did you know that some insurance policies offer 
coverage that will help pay for a rented car if your car is 
laid up from an accident? 


Did you know it usually costs less for insurance if 
your teen-ager completes a driver-education course? 


Did you know there are many more ways to lower 
your auto insurance costs and increase your benefits? 
They're all available in a new booklet entitled “Plain Talk 
About Auto Insurance.” 


Not surprisingly, it’s available from The Travelers. 
The first company ever to insure an automobile (1897). For 
a complimentary copy just drop in on a nearby Travelers 
agent or broker. 
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idea of a love goddess turned doughty 
liberationist is a nice embellishment. It 
is of course ridiculous, but that does not 
much matter in a book whose charac 
ters say things like “We don’t have a 
chance to fulfill such a dream,” and 
young Adam compares Sharon with 
something out of Christopher Marlowe 
while noting (always the writer) that the 
girl is clad in a “body-hugging knit 
blouse” and “abbreviated leather skirt 
A reasonably good time might be 
had by all who like that 
sort of grisly fun, were it not for yards 
of description: “Under the ornate iron 
chandelier that hung by chains from 
the center beam was a brown suede 
sofa opposite three plaid armchairs, with 
an underslung roughhewn wood table 


readers 


standing in for a coffee table.” Not to 
mention Wallace’s customary wallow 


in research. Here is Adam, musing on 
civilization: “He had Margaret 
Mead’s anthropological studies of the 
Arapesh, the Mundugumor and the 
Tschambuli societies in New Guinea 

His immediate appetite long since 
sated, the reader nevertheless plows dog 
gedly on, by now too torpid to cry 
No more! ® Helen Rogan 


read 


Love Among the Ruins 


APOSTLES OF LIGHT 
by ELLEN DOUGLAS 
307 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 


Everybody is born a king, Oscar 
Wilde once remarked, but most people 
die in exile. In Wilde’s mood of royal 
bitterness, Ellen Douglas has written a 
savage little novel about life’s next-to- 
last disenfranchisement—that deporta 
tion to Siberia known as old age 

Martha Clarke, a retired school- 
teacher in the mythical town of Homo 
chitto, Miss., still lives in the family 
homestead. But now, in her mid-70s, she 
is almost blind and beginning to turn se 
nile. Picking their way past a Spanish 
oak tree and a small jungle of cane and 
Virginia creeper, Martha’s nephews and 
nieces stage a meeting of the clan in 
the ancestral manse. While she sits in 
her period rocker, they discuss their 
Aunt Martha problem as if she were as 
inanimate as the leather classics in the 
glass bookcases about them. “Isn't it 
strange,” Martha thinks, “that they're 
able to talk of disposing of me as if | 
were a child?” 

Miss Douglas’ notion of family pol- 
itics can make Machiavelli seem an in- 
nocent, as anyone knows who has read 
her prizewining first novel, A Family's 
Affairs. In Apostles of Light, Martha's 
relatives talk love and practice expe- 
diency. Before her on-again, off-again 
brain registers what is happening, Mar- 
tha’s house has been converted into a 
small nursing home called Golden Age 
Acres and filled with motel lobby fur- 
niture, polyethylene philodendrons, and 
assorted old folks eagerly abandoned 
by their own loving kin 

Asacivil rights case in support of the 
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When it comes to making an immediate 
impact, nothing does it like a telegram 

Now, Western Union and the U.S. Postal 
Service have teamed up to bring you the same 
impact with next day attention. At just a fraction 
of the cost of a telegram. 

It’s called Mailgram 

A high-speed message delivered by mail. 

To send a Mailgram, just call Western 
Union. Within seconds, your message is 
transmitted by wire to the post office nearest 
your addressee. Then, it’s delivered with the 
next business day’s mail in a distinctive blue 
and white envelope that demands attention. 


Impact of a telegram 
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Mailgram can be used many ways. 

If you have an important message to send, 
a Mailgram is the ideal way. 

At the office, you can use Mailgrams to 
close a deal, ask for payment, make a sales call 
or place an order. 

At home, you can use Mailgrams to offer 
congratulations or commiserations. Send an 
invitation, or accept one. 

To send a Mailgram, call Western Union at 
800-325-5100. 

You can send one, 100 or 10,000 Mailgrams 
At any time of the day or night. Use the toll-free 
number above and charge your Mailgram 


Western Union 








GUESS WHICH ONE 
IS THE*1 RUM 
IN THE CARIBBEAN? 


| 


| 





GUESS AGAIN. 


The Caribbean is where they make the best rum drinks in the world. 
And when you're #1 down there, that's not just a statistic. It's a testimonial. 


Don Q: The most popular rum, where rum is a way of life. 


1973 Don Q* Imports, Harttord, Connecticut, Rum 80 and 151 proof. 
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latest, though not the most fashionable 
“minority,” Apostles of Light effectively 
makes its point: the very old are as invis- 
ible a group today as the blacks used to 
be. But Miss Douglas has composed far 
more than an old people’s brief in fiction. 
A native Mississippian herself, Ellen 
Douglas has made her argument palpa- 
ble in her milieu. The Southern-Gothic 
setting—decaying classical porticos plus 
mazes of wisteria and Confederate jas- 
mine—closes around the reader and, 
like a perfect symbol, becomes the sub- 
stance as well as the metaphor for the 
author’s theme of human dissolution 
The politics of old age turns into the po- 
etry of mortality. 

Lucas Alexander, the doctor who 
has been Martha's old flame, comes to 
join her in the Golden Age ghetto, and 


PAINTING BY GERVASIO GALLARDO 





JACKET DESIGN: APOSTLES OF LIGHT 
The old folks not at home. 


without a false touch of pathos, Miss 
Douglas writes a love story as passion- 
ate as it is asexual. Old age, she sug- 
gests, is a wicked spell cast upon lovers 
and life lovers, and she stocks her story 
with appropriate witches and ogres—a 
Lesbian nurse concealing a record as an 
abortionist, a nursing-home manager 
smarmy with greed and Bible-Belt piety 

In the presence of these active forc- 
es of anti-life, as well as the passive 
bystanders—Martha’s _relatives—Miss 
Douglas refuses to write a happy end- 
ing to her fairy tale. Martha and Lucas 
go up in the sort of gorgeous ritual blaze 
of self-destruction that besets Southern- 
Gothic houses in Southern-Gothic nov- 
els. But Martha and Lucas qualify, in 
Miss Douglas’ phrase, as “celebrators of 
life’ —and so does she, dramatizing with 
all the reason and passion at her com- 
mand the bland and heinous modern 
crime of burying one’s ancestors before 
they are dead = Melvin Maddocks 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 

_ HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING SCOTCH. © 


They found something they like 
better. Tullamore Dew’ blended 
lrish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 










smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 
Of course, the real battle was in getting them to a. 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. 
So we bet $20,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 
We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch eS 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew TWIN 8LENDED IRISH WHISK! 
to what they had been drinking. amo , 
We think there’s a good chance you'll come toa 
similiar conclusion. 
| Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
Me 
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the world’s most beautiful music ® 


wait 820 radio 
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FINE WATCHES SINCE 1791 


SQUARED AWAY 


beyond the ordinary...the famed GP 
self-winding movement gives decades 
of dependable accuracy. From $150. 


Girard Perregaua Corp.; 610 Fitth Ave... N-Y,10020 
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‘HOW TO 
FIND A 
FORTUNE 
INNORTH 
AMERICA 


Get acquainted with FORTUNE’s North 
American Edition—a special edition 
that covers the U.S. and Canada ex- 
clusively. If your major markets are 
within those boundaries, the North 
American Edition is your answer for 
targeting your markets most efficiently 
and economically 





Circulation: 535,000 decision-makers, 
41% in top management, 30% in middle 
management 


Cost: Black & White page, $9,360 


For further details, contact your 
FORTUNE representative. Or Michael 
Garin, FORTUNE, Time & Life Bidg., 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 
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Old Doggerel, 
New Tricks 


AVE OGDEN! NASH IN LATIN 
Translated by JAMES C. GLEESON 
and BRIAN N. MEYER . 
94 pages. Little, Brown. $5.95.. 


This small volume of Ogden Nash's 
better verse translated into Latin was 
put together, no doubt, to amuse those 
admirable scholars who actually under- 
stand Latin. Never mind them. The soul 
in real need of Nash in Latin belongs to 
a middle-aged, indifferently educated 
individual who once, perhaps 25 years 
ago, earned an A-minus on a Latin test 

Of course this clod does not retain 
enough usable Latin to translate a tomb 
stone, but he cannot admit it, What is ex- 
cellent about the Nash translations 
however, is not only that the English 
original is on the facing page (an 
indispensable prop to dignity) but that 
the poems are very short. This is a great 
advance over a famous similar confec- 
tion of a few years back called Winnie 
Ille Pooh 

Our ex-Latin student begins wistful- 
ly with “In the world of mules/ There 
are no rules.” Without pause or hiccup 
he sprints through “Mundus mulorum 
Non est regularum.” Triumph! Wistful 
no longer, the poseur sweeps on to 


The panther is like a leopard 
Except it hasn't been peppered 
Should you behold a panther crouch 
Prepare to say Ouch 

Better yet, if called by a panther 
Don't anther 


Latined, this becomes 


Panthera leopardo similis est 
Nisi quod non pipere nota est 
Si distraheris pantherae flexu 
Para dicere Heu 

Praestat vocato a panthera 
Non respondera 


The newly hatched self-confidence 
man decides that Heu is quite good but 
that Non respondera is not up to snuff 
as a translation of “Don’t anther.” Gen- 
erally, that sort of Nashian distortion Is 
not handled really well, the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum decides comfortably, but 
translations that do not require puns oF 
word twists are sometimes perfect 
Exempli gratia 


Strange as it seems, the smallest 
mammal 

Is the shrew, and not the camel 

And that is all l ever knew, 

Or wish to know, about the shrew 


In Latin 


Mirabiliter, minimus mammalis 

Sorex est, et non camelus 

Quod est totum quod ego umquam 

Scivi aut scire de sorice cupiam 

It should be added that the amuse- 
ment provided is roughly doubled if the 
reader is running about four degrees of 
fever 8 John Skow 
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Guess Dave Hill’s card at 
Turnberry and we'll give | 


THE CONTEST 

Dave Hill went to 
Scotland last year to play 
in the British open and 
shot a great round of 64." 





Unfomonetely, he shot it 
after the tournament was 
over. But Dave’s bad luck 
can be your good fortune. 
All you have to do is 
figure, finagle, or find 

out just what Dave Hill 
carded on each of the 
back nine holes in that 
round. Then, fill out the 
attached score card and 
send it in. If your figures 
tally with the official 
score card, you havea 
chance for a7 day golf 
vacation for two. 


TO THE VICTORS 

There will be 8 winners 

in our contest. If you’re 
one, you and a partner 
(golf, marriage, et. al.) of 
your choice will be flown 
off to seven days of play 


Turnberry 


St. Andrews 


at three of the world’s 
classic golf courses. 

St. Andrews, Gleneagles, 
and Turnberry ...notto 


ae 


mention seven days 

of lodging and 
entertainment provided 
by British Transport 
Hotels, world famous for 
their cuisine. 


British 
airways 


All overseas air trans- 
portation provided by 
British Airways. 


WHO'S RUNNING 
THINGS 


The contest is sponsored — 


by William Grant & Sons. 
Makers of Grant's 8 Year 
Old Scotch, and Grant's 
Royal 12 Year Old Scotch. 





We are telling you this 

so while you await the 

outcome, you can find 
enjoyment with a glass 
of Grant’s Scotch. 





*Actual round played at Turnberry’s Arran Course, June 17, 1973. 
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OFFICIAL RULES: 1. No Purchase Necessary—Enter 
as many times as you wish, using the free entry 
blanks at Grant's 8 dealers or make your own using 
the same score card layout printed on the official 
entry blanks. Include only one entry blank in each 
envelope submitted, Only one winner will be awarded 
to a single family. 

2. Eligibility—This event is open to all adult residents 
of Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, IIlinois, 
Maryland, and New York; except employees of William 
Grant and Sons, Inc., its affiliated and subsidiary 
Companies, liquor wholesalers and retailers, its ad- 
vertising agencies, its sweepstakes organizations, its 
suppliers and manufacturer of ‘Grant's 8 Golf Vaca- 
tion in Scotland’’ promotion materials and services 
(and the families of the foregoing) 

3. Prizes—Grant's 8 offers 8 prizes, each consisting 
of a one week golfing vacation in Scotland—including 
British airways and domestic round-trip economy 
class air transportation to Scotland from the commer- 
cial airport closest to your home; 7 nights, double- 
occupancy lodging and meals at thé Course hotels 
of Turnberry, St. Andrews and Gleneagles; greens, 
caddy, and club rental fees, and ground transportation 
in Scotland. Each winning adult may bring one adult 
companion providing they travel together and share 
double accommodations. ‘Grant's 8 Golf Vacation in 
Scotland" prizes must be taken during the week be- 
ginning September 1, 1974. Prizes are transterrable 
to an eligible third party with William Grant and 
Sons’, Inc. approval 

4. Timing—All entries must be received on or before 
June 30, 1974. Winners will be contacted in July for 
awarding of prizes. All winners will be officially an- 
nounced before August 31, 1974 

5. Judging—Al! correct entries in the opinion of the 
independent sweepstakes judging organization will 
participate in the July 1974 drawing. In the event that 
fewer than 8 correct entries are received, all those 
correct entries will be judged winners (pending eligi- 
bility verification) and the remaining prizes will be 
awarded to entrants selected at random from remain- 
ing entries. Neither William Grant and Sons, Inc. nor 
its sweepstakes judging organization will enter into 
correspondence regarding this event with anyone 
other than the qualified winners 

6. Legal—All Federal, State and local laws and regu- 
lations apply. Void where prohibited or restricted by 
law. Stace, Federal, and other taxes imposed on a 
prize winner will be the sole responsibility of the 
prize winner, Odds of winning are dependent on the 
number of correct entries received 


To win a Grant's 8 golf vacation at Turnberry, St. 
Andrews and Gieaneagies guess Dave Hill's actual 
score on each of Turnberry’s back 9 holes, fill in 
below and mail your entry today. All correct entries 
received will participate in a drawing and the first 
eight (8) entries drawn will be awarded Scottish 
Golfing Vacations, providing that their entries comply 
with the official rules 


HOLE 
YARDS 
PAR 
SCORE 





Name _ 





Address _ 








City_ State Zip 
it | win, | would bring the following adult with me 





Name Relationship 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY TO 
GRANT'S 8 GOLF VACATION 
P.O. BOX 2124 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 61206 
Offer open only to adult residents of Connecticut 
District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, and 
New York. Void where prohibited by law. 
Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Prowt, Bottled in Scotland 
© 1974 William Grant & Song Inc. NJ. Importer 








(01974 Bahamas Tourist Office, 200 Southeast First Street, Miami . Florida Sonu 


| Where the sun 
SO rises. 


Bimini and Ernest Hemingway. Both in the Bahama Out Islands. He wrote 
there and fished there. Bimini. Big-game fishing and more. For all the 
facts on all the Bahama Out Islands (our Family Islands), see your travel 
agent or write us. We'll tell you about Bimini, Andros, Abaco and more. 


BIMINI, BAHAMAS 


Bahama Out Islands. Not out of the way. Just out of this world. 











The Big Show, 1974 


It was a cautiously balanced set of 
Oscars that were handed out last week 
The Sting sweep (best picture, best di- 
rector, best original screenplay, four 
minor prizes) could have surprised only 
those who cling to the fantasy that Hol- 
lywood’s Academicians enjoy rewarding 
controversy (The Exorcist), truth telling 
(Cries and Whispers, American Graffiti) 
or success that is merely modest (A 
Touch of Class). The best-actor and best- 
actress choices—Jack Lemmon and 
Glenda Jackson—were also safe and 
sane. He is a popular local boy; she is a 
remote great lady winning her second 
Oscar in three years. Youth and age 
were equally served by the selections of 
ten-year-old Tatum O'Neal and 7I- 
year-old John Houseman, sometime 
producer, as supporting actress and ac- 
tor of the year 

By this time, however, the Oscar cer- 
emonics have established a life of their 
own, and the question of whether they 
serve truth and justice is less important 
to television viewers than whether the 
big broadcast fulfills its implicit annual 
promise to turn into a psychological Le 
Mans with a few expensive, finely tuned 
egos successfully negotiating the twists 
and turns of the three-hour course while 
a satisfying number of the other entrants 
crash. There was nothing this year to 
equal the spectacular flame-out that 
Marlon Brando arranged in 1973, but a 
dedicated Oscar addict could pass out a 
few prizes of his own 


BEST SUPPORTING PERFORMANCE BY A 
GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: Cybill Shepherd 
Freudian-slipping in plugs for Director 
Roommate Peter Bogdanovich’s films as 
she coyly read “Paper Moon” for The 
Paper Chase, “The Last Picture Show” 
for The Last Detail, while reciting the 
nominees for the best supporting actor 

LONGEST EGO STREAK: John Huston 
playing his self-beloved role of rebel boy 
while delivering the Establishment mes- 
sage that we all ought to take the awards 
more seriously. 

NOSE JOB OF THE YEAR: S/iny Screen- 
writer David Ward thumbing his in the 
con man’s recognition signal featured in 
his script. Obviously he understood the 
true worth of his work better than the 
majority of the voters 

WRETCHED EXCESS (1): Costumer Edith 
Head's eighth Oscar for The Sting, for 
remembering how people dressed back 
when she began her career in 1923 

WRETCHED EXCESS (2): Katharine Hep 
burn’s love of herself for finally attend- 
ing the party after regretting 41 previ- 
ous annual invitations. Everyone's 
pleasure in her modest triumph over jus- 
tifiable nausea quite overwhelmed her 
reason for being there: to present the Ir 
ving Thalberg Award to Producer Law- 
rence Weingarten 
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GROUCHO MARX 








MOTHER OF THE YEAR: William Peter 
Blatty’s. The Exorcist writer's tribute to 
her topped all the other expressions of 
genetic gratitude because she had the 
good sense to immigrate to the US. on 
a suitably humble cattle boat 

MOST PROMISING NEWCOMER TO THE 
reves: Composer Marvin Hamlisch 
whose three prizes* set a house record 
and whose gratitude to Maalox for get- 
ting him there seemed more heartfelt 
than everyone else's de rigueur tributes 
to directors and crews 

sOREST LOSERS: The Exorcist bunch 
miming superiority to the whole busi- 
ness as crass commercial competitors 
kept walking off with the prizes that they 
felt their delicate little art film should 
have won 

SWEETEST CHARITY: Groucho Marx's 
honorary Oscar. To see film’s great an 
archist spirit dimmed by age occasioned 
the night's only long, sad thoughts 

MOST HOPEFUL SIGN: [he cinematog 
raphy prize for Sven Nykvist. Ingmar 
Bergman's great cameraman. Holly 
wood can occasionally recognize pro- 
duction merit that is not ingrown 

MOST UNWORTHY SUSPICION: That with 
all this going on, the producers would 
go out and hire a streaker to hype the 
proceedings. Why should such doubts 
even if well founded, detract from the 
evening's liveliest and most deeply felt 
appearance? ® Richard Schickel 





The Sexual Non-Show 


The show has grossed more than 
$275,000 and is doing a sellout business 
at Manhattan’s Village Gate. A cast al 
bum is in the works, along with road 
companies in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Houston and Toronto. This sum- 
mer Pinnacle Books will publish a vol 
ume on the story of the production 

That is a considerable distance for 
an off-Broadway musical to travel with 
out even having had an official open- 
ing. But Producer Phil Oesterman and 
Lyricist-Composer Earl Wilson Jr., the 
gossip columnist’s 31-year-old son, rea 
son that a few stuffy reviews could only 
spoil their astonishing success with Ler 
My People Come, a mostly nude review 
that began performances last January 
So far, almost all reviewers have respect- 
ed their wishes and stayed away 

Like an adolescent son of Oh! Cal- 
cuttal, Let My People Come is aggres 
sively and amiably smutty, carrying a 
message now old enough to seem almost 
quaint: roughly, grope your way to sex- 
ual freedom. For all its nudity, it is prob- 
ably the least erotic musical since Okla- 
homa! But without reviews that is a fact 
that voyeurs will discover only after they 
have paid their money ($9.50 top) at the 
box office 
*For his adaptive scoring of The Stig the bes 


song from, and the original dramatic scoring of 


The Way We Were 


MARVIN HAMLISCH 103 
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New Privacy Problems 


The right of married couples to use 
contraceptive devices, the right to have 
any sort of pornography in one’s own 
home, the right to protection against 
telephone tapping, the right of a wom- 
an to an abortion. Slowly, over the past 
decade, the Supreme Court has ap- 
proved all those items in the ever-length- 
ening catalogue that makes up the con- 
stitutional right to privacy. Although it 
is not written into the specific language 
of the Constitution, the right was found 
by the Justices among the “emanations” 
from amendments concerning free as- 
sociation, free speech, self-incrimination 
and unreasonable search and seizure. 
Last week, however, the emanations 
weakened as the court announced two 
new decisions that seem to curtail rath- 
er than expand the individual citizen’s 
right to privacy 

BANK RECORDS. Worried 
about the financial legerde- 
main of white-collar crimi- 
nals, the Secretary of the 
Treasury took advantage of 
the misnamed Bank Secrecy 
Act of 1970 to impose far- 
reaching regulations. Effec- 
tive in 1973, U.S. banks were 
required to keep copies of 
checks of $100 or more for 
five years; if the Government 
asked to see specific copies, 
the individual who wrote the 
checks would not necessarily 
be informed, though the bank 
could resist on its own and 
force the Government to get 
a subpoena. The regulations 
further specified that banks 
must automatically report to 
the Internal Revenue Service 
cash transactions of $10,000 
or more. Individuals were 
also required to report trans- 
fers of $5,000 or more into or 
out of the country. 

A group of California 
bankers and some depositors, 
joined by the American Civ- 
il Liberties Union, brought 
suit objecting to the book- 
keeping costs involved and, 
more importantly, to what 
they saw as an invasion of 
their privacy. Justice William 
Douglas angrily agreed that 
the rules “saddled upon the 
banks of this nation an esti- 
mated bill of over $6 million 
a year to spy on their custom- 
ers.” He added, “A checking 
account may well record a 
citizen’s activities, opinion 
and beliefs as fully as tran- 
scripts of his telephone 
conversations.” 

But Justice William 
Rehnquist, speaking for the 
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majority of six, concluded that the book- 
keeping requirements were not too bur- 
densome for the banks. He then went 
on to reject the privacy claims on a num- 
ber of grounds—most of them narrow 
and technical—leaving the rules wholly 
untouched. Despite the decision, there 
is still some hope of fending off the reg- 
ulations. New legal challenges may be 
drawn up without the technical imper- 
fections to which Rehnquist objected. 
And Justice Lewis Powell, joined by Jus- 
tice Harry Blackmun, filed a concurring 
opinion warning that if the regulations 
were to go much further—say by low- 
ering the $10,000 reporting minimum 
—they both might find the privacy 
claims more compelling and switch their 
votes, turning the three-man minority 
into a majority. 

BARRING COMMUNES. Belle Terre, 
L.L., is a well-to-do residential commu- 
nity that fills less than a square mile 
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with 700 people in 220 homes. To pre- 
serve its character, it passed a regula- 
tion in 1970 restricting land use to oné- 
family dwellings in which any number 
of related persons are allowed to live. 
But the zoning ordinance allows a max- 
imum of two persons unrelated by blood, 
adoption or marriage to set up house- 
keeping. In effect, an unmarried couple 
could live together, but arrangements in- 
volving three or more roommates are 
barred. The Stony Brook campus of the 
State University of New York is near 
by, and the rules effectively banned com- 
mune-style setups and other off-campus 
ménages. 

The zone defense is a technique 
many communities have employed to 
prevent group summer rentals as well 
as the sort of living arrangements Belle 
Terre feared. So when a dentist and his 
wife rented their house to six students 
—five men and one woman—the result- 
ing legal fight wound up in 
the Supreme Court. There 
seven Justices rejected claims 
that the zoning infringed 
upon privacy, as well as on 
the right to travel, associate 
freely and pursue an unortho- 
dox life-style. 

Surprisingly, it was 
Douglas who spoke for the 
majority. Obviously reflect- 
ing his conservationist lean- 
ings, he found it “reasonable, 
not arbitrary” to “lay out 
zones where family values, 
youth values and the bless- 
ings of quiet seclusion and 
clean air make the area a 
sanctuary for people.” Only 
Dissenter Thurgood Mar- 
shall felt that such zoning 
transparently discriminates 
“on the basis of constitution- 
ally protected choices of life- 
style.” If the village had real- 
ly been worried about popu- 
lation density, Marshal! 
pointed out, it could have lim- 
ited the number of adults in 
every house, regardless of the 
presence or lack of familial 
relationships. 

The two court decisions 
seemed to reflect the Burger 
Court’s tendency to be more 
sympathetic to governmental 
regulation than the Warren 
Court was. They also made 
clear that one man’s privacy 
may indeed be another man’s 
intrusion. The mayor of Belle 
Terre, for instance, celebrat- 
ed the decision as a victory 
for privacy, the privacy of his 
town’s residents. When a gov- 
ernmental body must choose 
between such competing in- 
terests, the court is likely to 
allow it considerable latitude 
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Ballantine’s Scotch was there. 





“The Great Gatsby” 


A summer night in Long Island. 
The sound of a saxophone suspended 
over the water. Floodlights and 
fountains and 40 acres of people. 
Gatsby was having a lawn party. 

Nobody had actually been invited, 
but they all came. The young, the 
rich, and the gorgeously eccentric. 
Men in white flannels up from “the 
street” and giggly girls fresh from 
the Follies. Obscure princesses 
escorted by their chauffeurs dancing 
in and out of the fountains. 

They would never run out of 
liquor. They would never run out 
of laughter. Had they invented the 
“Jazz Age” or had the Jazz Age 
invented them? Paramount brings 
it all back in the motion picture, 
“The Great Gatsby.” 

Ballantine's was there. Like the 


era, the scotch with style. 


Taste the scotch 
that was there 





Blended Scotch Whisky, bottled in Scotland. 
86 proof. Imported by "21" Brands, Inc., N.Y.C 
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